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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


AS  FAR  BACK  AS  RECORDS  CO 
AND  STILL  BASIC  TODAY 


PUP'"'  UPPAR- 

MAR  I  1944 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


•  Daily  news  plaza:  weit  Haditon  street.  CHICAGO 

=  DETROIT  OFFICE:  7-21$  Oeneral  Motort  Building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  *  RoekelelUr  PluMd 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hoburt  BuiUUng 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


BASIC  Advertising  AAed  ium 


For  feir  eomperUou,  liqutr  liaett  emiutd.  since  The  CUette 
Daily  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  aUokoUc  heverates. 


Both  among  Chicago  food  merchants  and  in  the  national  grocery  field  the  preeminence  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  grocery  linage  has  become  almost  a  tradition.  1943  added  an* 
other  year  to  this  leadership.  In  this  ’43  span  of  time  The  Daily  News  carried 


HMtore  total  grocery  advertleiag  thaa  the  other  Chicago 
evening  papers  combined 

—practicallg  twice  as  much  as  the  morning  papers  combined 
—more  than  the  4  Snndag  papers  combined 


Ever  since  records  have  been  kept,  each  succeeding  year  they  have  reported  the  leadership  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  grocery  linage.  Overwhelming  leadership!  And  conclusive  evi* 
dence  of  feminine  response  to  the  advertising  columns  of  Chicago’s  great  home  newspaper  and 


SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 

Bal«red  an  Seoood  Claa*  KMter  at  the  Post  Offloe.  New  Tork.  N.  T.,  by  Tba  Editor  ts  Pabllsher  CompAny 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HOOVER 


HUGH 
GIBSON 


■'V,  * 


Few  men  in  America  understand  Europe  better  than  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson. 

Herbert  Hoover,  first  of  all  a  loyal,  far-seeing  American,  is 
yet  a  citizen  of  the  world.  As  an  engineer  he  wodced  in  Mexico, 
Ganatla,  Australia,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  China, 
India  and  Russia.  As  President  of  die  United  States  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  international  affairs.  As  head  of  Belgian  relief 
aftn  the  first  World  War,  he  learned  by  personal  contact  to 
what  depths  a  badly  managed  world  can  sink. 

Hugh  Gibson,  long  one  of  Herbert  Hoover’s  closest  friends, 
was  his  Director  General  in  Belgium  during  the  relief  period, 
and  also  served,  during  his  Presidency,  as  Minister  to  Poland  and 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  and  Brazil.  He  was  chainnan  of  sev¬ 


eral  commissions  on  disarmament  and  limitation  of  arms.  ^ 
Their  epochal  book  "THE  PROBLEMS  OF  LASTING. 
PEACE,”  which  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  the  one  practical 
plan  so  far  evolved,  has  now  been  made  ready  for  newspaper 
syndication,  revised  for  popular  reading  by  the  authors  theffl- 
selves,  brought  right  up  to  the  minute  and  condensed  into  a  j 
series  of  18  articles  of  about  1,000  words  each.  First  releaie  , 
will  be  March  6, 1944. 

"THE  PROBLEMS  OF  LASTING  PEACP’  is  offered  to  you  ;; 
as  a  tremendously  important  contribution  to  American  life,  d  j 
outstanding  importance  to  every  man  and  woman  who  must  be  I 
prepared  for  the  coming  events.  For  terms  and  sample  proofi  j 
write  F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager.  [ 

I 


"The  blue-print  of  Moicow 
bean,  among  othen,  the  Hoovc^ 
Gibson  signature,  and  in  very 
large  letten.”  New  York  Timet 

"It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the 
Moscow  agreements  adhere  to 
his  plan  . . .  the  former  presidoat 
made  an  important  contributioa 
to  the  settlement  there  reached.” 

Kansas  City  SUr 

"The  Moscow  compact  might 
have  been  altogether  prepartd 
from  their  pages  both  in  tone 
and  substance." 

Detroit  Free  Prtu 

"Hoover  detailed  the  plan  — 
which  became  the  core  of  the 
Moscow  agreement.”  Newsweek 
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...  if  it  does  what  you  want  done! 

If  tlie  big  idea  is  to  get  your  picture  advertising.  See  Media  Records,  etc. 
in  the  paper,  then  the  "one  is  enough 

in  Philadelphia"  idea  is  out.  Better  pass  It’s  simply  simple  arithmetic:  The 

along  prints  to  every  rag  published,  market  has  more  families  than  any  one 
because  the  worstpapers  give  hllerstuff  newspaper ...  by  about  7(K),()00!  So  no 
the  best  reception.  (You'll  have  to  do  one  newspaper  is  nearly  enough  for 
better  than  biting  a  dog  to  make  The  the  whole  market.  But  The  Inquirer 
Inquirer, thesedaysof  short  newsprint.)  has  more  readers  of  advertising  than 
But  if  you  must  peddle  your  pictures  the  paper  which  has  more  readers  than 
at  a  good  price,  then  one  newspaper  The  Inquirer!  ...  If  this  is  getting 
in  Philadelphia  may  be  enough . . .  and  too  complicated,  ask  any  clear  headed 
Tlie  Inquirer  is  very  much  in  the  Inquirer  representative  to  show  you 

picture.  Because  The  Inquirer  is  the  why  The  Inquirer  is  enough  to  start 
Philadelphia  paper  preferred  by  both  with  in  Philadelphia.  Later  on,  maybe, 
the  people  who  buy  from  or  sell  with  you  can  gamble .  . .  • 


National  Advertising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicafio,  Detroit.  St.  Ixntis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick.  San  FranciiC. 
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The  BILLETEER  removed  the  one  last 
drag  on  high  priority  steel  mill  schedules. 
Billets,  free  of  defects,  now  roll  faster  in¬ 
to  our  mechanized  war  .  .  .  Victory  comes 
sooner. 


The  BONNOT  Company,  manufacturers 
of  heavy  industrial  machinery,  perfected 
this  steel  giant  which  grabs  a  steel  billet 
and  cleans  its  four  sides  TWENTY  TIMES 
faster  than  by  other  methods. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  producers  of  processing  machinery 
for  fifty  years  and  a  typical  example  of  Canton’s  war  con¬ 
version  record,  i«  a  consistent  advertiser  to  its  peace-time 
customers. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 


Represented  Nationally  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

\KW  YORK  (ilKXC.O  (  l.i; V 

LOS  .\\(.i;ij;s  MI.AN  l'A 


TODAY  more  than  150  diversified  in¬ 
dustries,  90%  on  war  work,  have  made 
Canton  one  of  the  ten  most  important  war 
production  centers  in  America.  This  out¬ 
standing  record  has  been  accomplished 
WITHOUT  any  wholesale  conversion  of 
plant  facilities. 


TOMORROW  when  Victory  is  won,  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Republic 
Steel,  The  Hoover  Co.,  Bonnot  and  150 
other  busy  plants  will  lead  American  in¬ 
dustry’s  conversion  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion. 


from  Canton,  (^Mua 

goes  to  Steel  Prodneers  everywhere  to 


Uucjk 


(C>  'III>  o  (O 


IN  CANTON  .  .  .  alloy  steel  center,  it  was 
natural  that  the  mechanization  of  steel 
billet  cleaning  should  originate. 


THE  REPOSITORY—  with  a  record  of  128  years 
of  constructive  community  service,  will  take  your 
messages  to  ALL  the  families  in  Canton  at  an 
8%  SAVING  per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 


I 


•  Until  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  aroused  Uonj^ress 
and  the  Nation  .  .  .  Soldiers'* 
widows  were  penalized  for 
their  husband’s  heroism. 


I  T  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  No  tax  may  he 
levied  upon  the  estates  of  soldiers  killed  in 
action,  and  any  taxes  previously  levied  are  can¬ 
celed. 


But  (m  Noveinher  26,  1942.  when  Major  Carl 
Siglin  of  Detroit  laid  down  his  life  defying 
enemy  fire,  his  widow  was  liable  for  the  income 
tax  on  the  $3,000  base  pay  received  for  giving  his 
life. 

On  January  7,  1943,  James  S.  Pooler,  Free  Press 
Staff  Writer,  tapped  out  his  now  famous  story: 
*‘An  American  soldier  can  <lie  a  hero's  death  for 
home  and  country,  hut  he  is  barely  dead  before 
his  country  is  at  his  home  to  collect  his  income 
lax.’'  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Pooler’s  story  and  others 
that  followed,  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  the 
nation  were  opened  to  an  obvious  injustice, 
and  Congress  acted. 

This  Free  Press-inspired  legj,slation  is  evidence 
of  The  Detroit  Free  Press’  spirit  of  leadership — 
a  constructive  spirit  that  reflects  extra  value 
upon  the  advertising  appearing  in  its  columns. 


...THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

IS  ONCE  AGAIN 
DEMONSTRATED 


®l)e  Prtroit  PrejijS 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc.,  /Vat/.  Representatives 

IEITOR  a  PU  ELIS  her  for  Fsbraary  26,  1944 


mST^  CIRCULATION* 

FOR  THE  SIXTH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR! 

F/JiST  IN  ADVERTISING  GAINS* 

OVER  2,000,000  LINES  INCREASE! 

«  INFLUENCE* 

Most  Widely  Read — ^Washington's  Independent  Newspaper! 

*IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE:  GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


I  s  H  E  R  for  February  2A  • 


Wisconsin's  186,735  farm  “food  factories”  appear 
to  be  the  country’s  most  favored  industry  for  the 
early  post-war  period. 


Post-war  plans  of  government  economists,  farm 
officials  and  food  experts  call  for  selective  expan¬ 
sion  of  food  production,  emphasizing  an  increase 
in  dairy  products,  truck  crops  and  eggs. 


This  means  expansion  rather  than  a  conversion 
slow-down  for  the  Wisconsin  dairy  industry  which 
already  produces  more  than  half  of  the  nation’s 
cheese,  one-third  of  all  canned  and  powdered  milk, 
and  12  per  cent  of  all  butter. 


Wisconsin’s  diversified  agriculture  production  is 
“big  business” — to  the  tune  of  over  $650,000,000 
in  1943.  Goals  for  1944  are  substantially  higher. 
Here  is  a  market  post-war  planners  can  count  on 
as  long  as  people  eat  —  a  market  with  a  unique 
record  of  sustained  buying  power  adding  strength 
and  stability  to  all  business  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 


A  Market  With 
I  Something  to  Build  On 


It’s  mighty  good  insurance  for  the  continuing  pro- 
ductiveness  of  sales  plans  and  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  of  all  firms  using  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
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INDEX  TO  HISTORY 

The  New  York  Times  Index  is  a 
guide  not  only  to  The  New  York  Times, 
but  to  the  national,  international,  and 
general  news  in  any  newspaper — a 
guide,  in  short,  to  current  history. 

And  as  a  handy  reference  for  brief 
but  comprehensive  resumes  of  what 
is  happening  and  what  has  happened, 
it  has  become  an  invaluable  right- 
hand-man  in  innumerable  newspaper 
offices. 

Each  month's  issue— each  year's 
complete  edition- is  a  "morgue"  al¬ 
ready  prepared  and  in  order  for  your 
immediate  use. 

The  Index  belongs  on  your  book¬ 
shelf  along  with  the  dictionary  and  the 
thesaurus. 

^\je  )|ork  SintjeiS 

INDEX 

Times  Square  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Monthly  iitpcs,  avoilabic  apffoxiniatcly 
cation  date,  $20  p«r  year.  Annual 


■  DITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Fabmory  24.  1«4( 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATUBDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


FM  Offers  Opportunities 
To  Newspaper  Publishers 

Low  Cost  of  Mcdntenance  Makes 
Small  Town  Stations  Possible 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


an  unusual  opportunity  for 
all  newspaper  publishers,  large 
and  small,  to  have  their  own 
aflUiated  radio  station  is  offered 
in  the  unusual  qualities  of  FM 
(Frequency  Modulation)  broad¬ 
casting. 

Many  small  town  publishers 
have  already  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  license  to  build  and 
operate  low-power  FM  stations 
when  the  restrictions  on  con¬ 
struction  are  lifted. 

Because  of  the  comparatively 
low  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  FM  stations,  and 
in  view  of  the  tremendous 
future  of  FM  networks,  pub¬ 
lishers  are  missing  a  bet  if  they 
do  not  immediately  obtain  an 
option  covering  the  use  of  the 
roof  on  the  highest  building  in 
town  or  the  top  of  highest  hill 
or  mountain  in  their  vicinity. 

Big  Changes  After  War 
According  to  Paul  Chamber- 
lain,  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Transmitter  Division  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Electronics  De¬ 
partment,  three  big  changes  may 
be  expected  after  the  war: 

“First,  hundreds  of  FM  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  built,  within  a 
relatively  short  time  following 
the  war.  FM  stations  will  be 
built  in  most  cities  now  having 


AM  stations.  FM  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  economically 
sound  in  cities  which  have  not 
previously  supported  a  broad¬ 
casting  station. 

“This  expansion  will  result 
from  the  fact  that  FM  is  the 
solution  to  the  problems  of  fad¬ 
ing,  interference,  and  static  that 
have  hampered  low-power  AM 
stations.  FM  stations  can  build 
an  audience  and  deliver  it  to 
advertisers  day  in  and  day  out 
regardless  of  weather  or  other 
conditions  that  frequently  affect 
AM  reception. 

“To  the  listener,  FM  means 
virtually  static-and-interference- 
free  reception  plus  music  in 
‘full  color’  that  far  surpasses  any 
reproduction  by  conventional 
radio. 

“Second,  many  AM  stations 
will  modernize  and  others  will 
switch  to  FM. 

“TTiird,  television  will  grow 
into  an  important  separate 
broadcasting  enterprise.” 

Trend  to  FM 

The  trend  to  FM  is  already 
well  established.  In  1938  there 
was  one  experimental  station. 
There  were  7  in  1939,  11  in  1940, 
and  in  1941,  when  commercial 
stations  were  first  authorized, 
18  commercial,  2  non-commer¬ 
cial,  and  14  experimental  sta¬ 


tions  were  broadcasting.  Dur¬ 
ing  1942,  48  stations  were  in 
regular  operation.  Five  more 
have  been  added  since.  When 
the  war  stopped  FM  expansion, 
a  total  of  more  than  100  indi¬ 
viduals,  many  of  them  operators 
of  AM  stations,  had  applied  for 
construction  permits. 

The  proof  that  existing  AM 
networlu  plan  to  dominate  the 
FM  field  lies  in  the  fact  that 
CBS  has  made  all  its  network 
programs  available  gratis  to  FM 
stations  operated  by  affiliated 
outlets. 

It  is  predicted  that  five  years 
after  the  war  AM  stations  will 
decrease  from  approximately 
900  to  750  and  FM  stations  will 
increase  from  53  to  500.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  expected  to  be  50 
international  stations  and  100 
television  stations  operating. 

Superior  Potentialities 

According  to  C.  M.  Jansky, 
Jr.,  consulting  engineer  for  FM 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  engineering  firm  of 
Jansky  and  Bailey,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  the  superior  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  sound  broadcasting 
which  FM  possesses  over  AM 
all  stem  from  two  basic  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  systems: 

“First.  Radio  carrier  frequen¬ 
cies  in  the  FM  band  are  approxi¬ 
mately  40  times  as  high  as  those 
in  the  AM  band.  The  laws  of 
radio  propagation  are  radically 
different  at  these  higher  frequen¬ 
cies  and  better  adapted  to  broad¬ 
casting. 

“Second.  The  use  of  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  rather  than 
amplitude  modulation  greatly 


reduces  the  power  necessary  to 
overcome  noise  or  interference 
at  any  given  point.” 

The  AM  band  extends  from 
545  to  1605  kilocycles,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  106  channels,  each  10  kc 
wide.  The  present  FM  band  ex¬ 
tends  from  42  to  50  megacycles 
and  provides  40  channels,  each 
of  which  is  200  kc  wide.  The 
necessary  signal  to  noise  or  sig¬ 
nal  to  interference  ratio  for 
clear  reception  on  AM  is  ap¬ 
proximately  100  to  1  and  the 
corresponding  ratio  on  FM  is 
about  2  to  1. 

In  other  words,  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  day  and  night  AM 
broadcasting,  for  good  clear  re¬ 
ception  conditions  at  a  given 
location,  an  AM  signal  must  be 
at  least  50  times  as  strong  as  an 
equivalent  FM  signal. 

FM  Uses  Less  Power 

Expressed  in  terms  of  power, 
it  takes  approximately  2.500 
times  as  much  power  at  an  AM 
station  to  deliver  clear  recep¬ 
tion  at  a  given  receiving  point 
as  it  would  for  an  FM  station 
operating  on  the  same  fre¬ 
quency  at  the  same  place.  In¬ 
sofar  as  the  ability  to  overcome 
noise  and  interference  is  con¬ 
cerned.  a  200-watt  FM  station 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  500  kilo¬ 
watt  AM  station  on  the  same 
channel. 

We  all  know  that  AM  radio 
broadcasting  is  more  powerful  at 
night  than  in  the  daytime.  This 
fact  produces  a  large  amount  of 
interference  in  the  perimeter 
areas  of  stations  operating  on  the 
same  frequency,  particularly  at 
night. 

In  FM  broadcasting,  aroimd 
the  50,000  kilocycle  band,  radio 
waves  travel  outward  in  all 
directions  to  the  distances  two 
or  three  times  the  line-of-sight, 
that  is  20,  50,  100  miles  and 
sometimes  further  and  have  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  coverage 
areas  day  and  night. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  IN  FM  STATIONS 

1‘rrparrd  by  iient'ral  KIrrtrir 

A.  PREP.\KING  &  PILING  APPLICATION  WITH  Pl’C 

-i.^0  Walt  1  K\V 


1.  Leral  services  .  .lOO  $  l.OOU 

2.  En^ineerinx  services  .  500  2.200 


1,000  2.200 

B.  PURCHASE  &  INSTALLATION  OP  KgUIP.MENT 

1,  Transmitter,  crystal.  2  sets  tubi-s .  4,600  9,200 

2,  Antenna  and  transmission  line  and  suppurl .  1,500  3,200 

3,  Studio  and  control  room .  2,600  3,000 

4,  Installation  and  field  enxlne«-rinK .  1,000  1,600 

5,  Frequency  monitor,  amplifier,  speaker .  1,050  1,060 


10,560 

18,050 

C.  SPECIAL  EXPENSES  DURING  FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Enxineerinx  services  and  rental  of  equipment  lor: 

(a)  Proof  of  sixnal  coveraxe 

(b)  Proof  of  overall  audio  performance 

Total  cost  .  760 

2.  Armstronx  license  .  300 

1,600 

500 

1,060 

2,000 

D,  EQUIPMENT  FOR  PICKING  UP  OUTSIDE  PROGRAMS 

Outside  pickup .  200 

B,  COST  OP  STUDIO  AND  OFFICE  FACILITIES 

1.  Studio  alterations  and  furniture .  1,500 

600 

2JI00 

$14,300 

$26,360 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  FM 

Preitareri  b.v  General  Kleeirie 


•i.tO  Watt 

1  KW 

.'•tudios  and  UtHces 

Space  Rental . 

5.000 

( 1 )  Announcer  . 

l,50<t 

2.60(t 

(1)  Stenoxrapher  and  Annoiim-cr . 

1.500 

2,000 

.115,500 

$  9.500 

riant 

•i.500 

Insurance  (Comprehensive  Liab.,  Fin*.  Thfft.  rii 

.  • . .  750 

Space  Rental  . 

Chief  Enxineer  (also  Operator* . 

1.8*io 

3.500 

1.500 

2.00(» 

Power  and  Lixhts  . 

100 

Maintenance  of  Apparatus  . 

250 

Replacement  Tubes  . 

250 

$7,170 

$10.0(Ml 

Proxram  Production 

Proxram  Production  and  Wire  Lines . 

Hi  Fidelity  Transcription  Service . 

2,236 

Membership  in  FMBI . 

Miscellaneous: 

300 

News  Service  . 

Musical  Library  . 

2,340 

...  oao 

4.500 

1.000 

$14,940 

$30,000 

Baaed  on  six  hours  of  operation  per  day,  (the  PCC  requires  a  minimum  program  time  of  three  hours  durinx  the  day  and  three  hours  durinx  the  eveninx. 
with  one  hour  of  hixh  fidelity  durinx  each  period*,  one  more  announcer  and  oneraon-  operator  would  he  reqniresl  if  the  sche<lule  is  increase*!  to  12  or  16  hours. 
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Nation’s  Ad  Leaders 
See  Boom  After  War 

Experts  Agree  Healthy  Linage  Increase 
Will  Accrue  to  Newspapers  on  Peace 


EUGENE.  Ore.,  Feb.  19— Na¬ 
tionally-known  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  confidently  predict  a 
one-quarter  to  one-third  gain  in 
newspaper  advertising  with  the 
coming  of  peace,  delegates  to 
the  26th  annual  Oregon  Press 
Conference  were  told  today  at 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

Vernon  Churchill,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  polled  a  dozen 
of  the  nation’s  leading  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  for  their  views  on 
postwar  trends. 

This  survey  revealed  that 
major  manufacturers  plan  bud¬ 
get  boosts  from  20%  to  200% 
as  soon  as  their  plants  begin 
converting  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion. 

Churchill’s  advertising  survey 
showed  that  newspaper  linage 
has  followed  the  general  index 
except  in  more  recent  months, 
when  rationing  of  advertising 
dropped  the  total  to  an  index 
rating  of  87,  as  compared  to  the 
all-media  average  of  96. 

Big  Gain  Seen 

He  cited  that  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  has  jumped  30%,  partly  as 
the  result  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  but  added  that  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  his  “board  of  experts" 
indicated  a  probable  gain  of  25 
to  33%  in  newspaper  linage 
after  the  war. 

Churchill  summarized  the 
opinions  of  the  following  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  industry,  who  said  in 
part: 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company: 
“The  key  to  a  ‘better  life’  in 
postwar  America  is  full  em¬ 
ployment.  Tremendous  war  pro¬ 
duction  demonstrates  we  can 
produce  peacetime  goods  at  a 
level  to  allow  for  a  much  higher 
standard  of  living. 

“Higher  productivity  probably 
will  double  the  average  weekly 
wage  from  $25  of  pre-war  to  $50, 
and  can  approximately  double 
the  standard  of  living. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advartiaing  .  14 

Bright  Ideas  .  26 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  34 

Classified  .  38 

Editorials  .  40 

Fehlmon .  54 

Obituary  .  70 

Personals  .  41 

Photography  .  50 

Promotion .  28 

Shop  Talk  .  72 

Short  Takes .  26 


“Advertising  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  helping  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  population  to  enjoy 
and  demand  this  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  to  be  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

“I  believe  the  postwar  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advertising  may  be 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  his¬ 
tory.’’ 

John  Benson,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies:  “Postwar  advertising 
will  be  infiuenced  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  situation,  world  events, 
peace  terms,  etc.  The  war  rec¬ 
ord  of  advertising  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  for  all  time  to  the  fiexibil- 
ity  and  wide  usefulness  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  moulder  of  public 
opinion  and  an  informer  about 
war  and  civilian  needs.’’ 

James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.:  “High  grade 
postwar  advertising  will  be 
needed  because  we  shall  be  in 
a  period  of  very  keen  compe¬ 
tition,  and  we  shall  be  producing 
and  distributing  a  great  variety 
of  improved  old  products  and 
new  products. 

“Competition  of  prewar  prod¬ 
ucts  with  new  products  growing 
out  of  wartime  technoiogical 
progress  will  add  to  the  extent 
and  keenness  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  products. 

“Producers  will  be  reconvert¬ 
ing  and  improving,  which  will 
call  for  a  widespread  and  com¬ 
prehensive  education  of  produ¬ 
cers  by  the  manufacturers  who 
have  something  new  to  offer.” 

Seen  Aa  War  Weapon 

Henry  Q.  Hawes,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  San  Francisco: 
“Until  the  German  war  ends  or 
until  something  new  happens  on 
the  paper  and  pulp  situation, 
the  answer  is  obvious — newspa¬ 
pers  are  going  to  be  offered 
more  advertising  than  they  can 
run. 

“After  the  German  war  ends. 
I  think  even  though  the  Japan¬ 
ese  war  continues  for  the  next 
five  years,  the  country  will  be 
getting  back  to  normalcy  very 
quickly  and  until  all  the  savings 
bonds  and  war  profits  have  been 
converted  into  goods,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  will  keep 
up  with  the  movement  of  goods.” 

William  A.  Thomson,  director. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation:  “Advertising  has  proved 
its  value  so  definitely  as  a  war 
weapon  that  I  believe  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  volume  until  peace  is 
declared. 

“From  the  newspapers’  stand¬ 
point,  the  volume  of  advertising 
promises  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  scarcity  of  print  paper.  .  .  . 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
advertising  will  be  of  less  use 
in  postwar  days  than  now. 

“I  think  the  reverse  will  prove 
true.  .  .  .  Our  postwar  economy 
will  depend  on  the  free  flow  of 


consumer  goods  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  is  indispensable.” 

Don  Belding,  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Los  Angeles:  “Most 
manufacturers  of  war  materials 
will  step  up  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  as  .soon  as  the  end  of 
the  war  is  in  sight,  which  it  def¬ 
initely  is  not  at  present. 

“Manufacturers  of  consumer 
goods  are  mostly  going  forward 
under  modified  campaigns,  but 
most  will  accelerate  as  war’s  end 
seems  near. 

“Here  is  a  forecast  of  10  of  our 
largest  accounts  for  the  first 
year  after  victory: 


Account  Increase  Decrease 
1 .  20% 

2  .  25% 

3  .  50% 

4  .  100% 

5  .  200% 

6  .  25% 

7  .  50% 


8,  9,  10 — no  change. 

“These  10  accounts  billed 
aroimd  $21,000,000  in  1943.  ’The 
first  year  after  victory,  we  esti¬ 
mate  these  10  accounts  will  bill 
around  $28,000,000  or  an  average 
increase  of  some  33V5%.’’ 

H.  K.  McCann,  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  New  York:  “Advertis¬ 
ing  has  shown  unexpected  gains 
in  1943  and  the  General  index 
of  Advertising  Activity  in¬ 
creased  14.6%  over  1942. 

“For  the  duration  of  the  war, 
economic  conditions  would  in¬ 
dicate  a  continuing  high  level. 
’The  only  question  is  the  possible 
effect  of  paper  shortage. 

“After  the  war,  I  look  for  a 
big  increase  in  advertising,  as 
there  was  after  World  War  I. 

‘"There  will  presumably  be 
plenty  of  paper;  there  will  be 
new  products  and  new  designs 
of  old  products  to  introduce; 
there  will  be  severe  competition 
for  post-war  markets;  there  will 
be  a  big  pent-up  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  for  automobiles,  and  other 
consumer  durable  goods;  there 
is  a  better  realization  today  than 
ever  before  that  advertising  is 
an  economical  and  effective  sell¬ 
ing  tool.” 

Ben  Duffy,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn:  “If  the  war 
ends  soon,  advertising  will  gain 
at  least  25%  in  volume.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  a  parallel  between  the 
first  World  War  and  this  one. 

“Personnel  knows  how  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  better  now,  .  .  . 
Newspapers  should  not  fear  that 
other  media  will  make  inroads 
on  advertising  volume  because 
newspapers  can  and  should  do  a 
more  dramatic,  emotional  job  of 
selling  themselves. 

Public  Relations  Copy  Seen 

“Public  Relations  advertising 
will  be  used  to  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent  after  the  war  than  it  was 
before  the  war’s  advent.” 

Fred  Healey,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany:  “History  of  wars  shows 
that  in  every  case,  there  has  been 
(1)  a  few  months  of  hesitancy 
immediately  afterward,  (2)  a 
year  or  more  of  very  active 
business.  ( 3 )  followed  by  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  trade  and 
financial  readjustment  and  (4) 
a  succeeding  period  of  prosper¬ 
ity  over  several  years.” 

Henry  Ewald,  of  Campbell- 
Ewald,  Detroit:  “Advertising — 


like  industry — has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  war.  It  is  selling  con¬ 
cepts  and  ideas  today  instead  of 
goods  as  in  the  past. 

“And  the  new  techniques  It 
has  developed  in  building  a  vw- 
time  morale  will  be  a  potent 
force  in  after-war  advertising  to 
sell  not  only  products  and  se^ 
vices,  but  along  with  these,  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.  .  . 

“After  the  war,  this  new  po¬ 
tential  of  advertising — editorial 
advertising — which  has  proved 
so  powerful  and  dynamic  in 
welding  us  into  a  single-purpose 
nation — will .  provide  a  potent 
means  of  selling  our  system  of 
free  enterprise.” 

Emerson  Foote,  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  New  York:  “I  do  fed 
optimistic  about  the  long  range 
future  of  advertising  during  the 
two  decades  after  the  war — pro¬ 
viding  advertising  lives  up  to  iti 
responsibilities.  .  .  .  Advertising 
ne^s  to  win  greater  confidence 
from  the  consuming  publk 
(which)  will  never  come  unlesi 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
who  prepare  advertising  are 
genuinely  dedicated  to  worki^ 
in  the  consumer’s  interest.” 

Raymond  Cronin,  Associated 
Press  bureau  manager  in  Manila, 
P.  I.,  and  interned  21  months  in 
a  Japanese  prison  camp,  gave  i 
grim  picture  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  warning  that  the  Jap 
“must  be  brought  to  his  knea 
this  time  or  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  war  in  25  years.” 

Hoyt  Hits  Military 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  president 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  recenth 
head  of  the  Domestic  Branch  of 
the  OWI,  repeated  his  belief  that 
the  American  public  is  not  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  picture  of  the 
war,  although  the  military  lead¬ 
ership  lately  is  improving  ar 
rangements  for  handling  spot 
news  of  the  war. 

N.  Y.  Dailies  Take 
Holiday,  Save  Paper 

Afternoon  newspapers  in  New 
York  City  published  no  editioM 
on  Washington’s  Birthday,  Feb. 
22.  The  step  was  taken  chidif 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
newsprint,  it  was  announced 

*1710  papers  affected,  whidi 
also  had  withheld  publication  on 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Feb.  11 
were:  ’The  Sun,  Journal-Anv 
icon.  Post,  World-Telegram,  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

They  were  prepared  to  go  to 
press,  however,  if  “news  of  great 
moment  makes  publication  nec¬ 
essary,”  it  was  explained  to  the 
readers. 

■ 

Takes  Full  Control 

Matthew  Weber,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Salamanet 
(N.  Y.)  Republican-Press,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  he  has 
taken  over  full  ownership  of 
the  newspaper.  Established  ft 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Weber  and  hi) 
father,  Blanchard  B.  Weber,  the 
paper  had  been  owned  jointly  bf 
them  until  July  14,  1^,  whei 
the  latter  died,  leaving  his  inter 
est  to  his  two  daughters  and  fo« 
sons.  ’The  interests  of  the  othte 
legatees  have  now  been  par 
chased  by  the  present  publishte- 
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jQuestion  Canadians’ 
Action  on  30-lb.  Paper 

U.  S.  Publishers  Discuss  Statement  That 
It  Can  Not  Be  Produced  Economically 
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important  publishing  execu¬ 
tives  find  it  hard  to  agree  with 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  which  in  a  brochure  and 
I  three-page  ad  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
usHEH  last  week  gave  its  reasons 
tor  not  manufacturing  30-pound 
newsprint.  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  F.  M.  Flynn, 
Veto  York  News,  suggest  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  by  a  com¬ 
petent  joint  committee  of  United 
States  publishers  and  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

In  a  Bulletin  Feb.  18,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
As^iation  said:  “At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  clear  to  publishers 
generally,  how  30-pound  news¬ 
print  made  in  Canada  can  be  so 
uneconomical,  hazardous  and 
shortsighted  and  at  the  same 
time  beneficial  when  made  in  the 
United  States  mills.” 

The  Newspaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  WPB  will  meet  in 
Washington  Feb.  29. 

The  following  statements  were 
made  by  these  executives: 

E.  M.  ANTRIM 

Chicago  .Tribune 
In  my  opinion  there  should  be 
an  immediate  investigation  by  a 
competent  joint  committee  of 
United  States  publishers  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  as¬ 
certain  the  facts  regarding  the 
30-pound  new^rint  controversy, 
facts  which  will  be  mutually  en¬ 
dorsed  and  confirmed  by  both 
sides.  The  objective  to  be  at¬ 
tained  is  more  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  cord  of  wood  not 
from  a  ton  of  newsprint.  I  be¬ 
lieve  selfish  interests  on  both 
sides  are  clouding  the  issue.  If 
a  joint  committee  is  inadvisable 
then  a  competent  investigation 
and  report  should  be  made  by 
disinterested  engineers. 

LYLE  H.  BOREN 
Choirman,  Sub-Committee  oi 
House  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
The  Congressional  committee 
is  convinced  from  considerable 
study  of  the  problem  that  30- 
pound  newsprint  is  practical  and 
that  it  will  save  pulp.  We  see  no 
justification  for  anyone  being 
unwilling  at  least  to  give  it  a 
try. 

JOHN  L.  BLAKE 

Vice-President. 

Scripps  Howard  Supply  Co. 
Many  newspapers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  have  used  30- 
^und  paper  in  large  quantities. 
Its  mechanical  performance  has 
wn  equal  to  that  of  32-pound. 
«iy  increased  transparency  can 
be  largely  corrected  by  proper 
setting  of  ink. 

There  are  many  newspapers 
today  who  are  unable  to  get  the 
advantages  of  30-pound  news¬ 
print  solely  because  Canadian 


mills  will  not  or  cannot  furnish 
it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  users  of 
30-pound  newsprint  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  over-all  paper 
supply.  It  is  said  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  30-pound  paper  in 
Canada  would  limit  the  over-all 
paper  supply,  because  30-pound 
paper  would  require  more  wood 
and  because  it  is  inferred  that 
there  are  no  idle  paper  machines 
in  Canada. 

One  of  the  last  paper  mills 
built  on  this  continent  is  in 
Maine.  Its  machines  are  as  mod¬ 
ern  and  fast  as  any.  This  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  not  increased  his 
sulphite  content.  Certainly.  Ca¬ 
nadian  manufacturers  should  not 
be  any  less  able  to  produce  30- 
pound  paper  without  increased 
sulphite  than  is  this  Maine  con¬ 
cern.  And,  if  more  sulphite  is 
not  used,  then  more  wood  would 
not  be  used. 

I  have  confirmed  that  there 
are  idle  machines  in  Canada. 

If  the  paper  can  be  produced 
without  added  sulphite,  and  it 
is  being  done  in  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  there  are  idle  machines  in 
Canada,  then  30-pound  news¬ 
print  can  be  made  available  to 
the  vast  majority  of  users  with¬ 
out  depriving  those  who  may  not 
need  it. 

There  is  a  real  waste  in  the 
loss  of  subscribers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  that  could  be  taken 
care  of  with  the  added  6V^% 
printing  area.  Unfortunately, 
this  loss  has  to  be  borne  by  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers. 

In  so  far  as  having  to  make 
one  weight  of  paper  standard, 
Canadian  mills  have  run  28- 
pound,  30-pound,  30.7-poimd,  32- 
pound,  34-pound  and  35-pound 
paper.  It  is  true  that  the  lighter 
weights  have  been  run  for  other 
markets.  But,  the  United  States 
market  should  not  be  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  solely  because  it  is 
Canada’s  largest  and  steadiest 
customer. 

United  States  mills,  who  are 
supplying  their  customers  with 
30-poimd  newsprint,  also  have 
customers  who  want  32-pound: 
they  are  giving  both  what  they 
want.  It  is  much  more  difificult 
for  some  of  the  United  States 
mills,  who  have  only  two  ma¬ 
chines,  to  schedule  production 
than  it  is  for  the  larger  Canadian 
industry.  Also,  the  United  States 
mills  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
output  for  quite  a  few  years,  so 
all  of  them  must  have  b^n  nm- 
ning  at  full  capacity  before  they 
decided  to  produce  30-poimd 
paper  to  aid  their  customers. 
But,  they  have  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  take  care  of  everybody, 
and  they  truly  do  not  have  idle 
machines. 

Of  course  the  manufacture  of 
30-pound  newsprint  presented 
problems  to  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  they  didn’t  bur¬ 
den  their  customers  with  them. 
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VETO  JEOPARDIZES  30-POUND  NEWSPRINT 


WHEN  the  President  vetoed  the 

Revenue  Bill  this  week,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
admission  of  30-pound  newsprint 
from  Canada  was  placed  in  doubt 
after  months  of  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  definition  of  this 
type  of  paper. 

Sponsor^  by  the  Boren  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  section  of  the  bill 
declares  the  definition  of  “stand¬ 
ard  (duty  free)  newsprint”  to 
include  paper  in  rolls  not  less 
than  15  inches  wide  and  also 
paper  which  weighs  not  less  than 
30  pounds  (with  a  5%  tolerance 


They  solved  them  themselves 
and  their  customers  are  greatly 
benefitting  thereby. 

The  prime  reason  that  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Canadian  mills  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  30-pound  newsprint 
is  because  of  the  combination  of 
the  manufacturers  under  the 
control  of  their  government. 
There  are  Canadian  mills  who 
see  the  importance  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  signal  opportu¬ 
nity  of  helping  their  customers, 
but  they  are  forbidden  to  do  so 
under  understandings  which  in 
this  country  would  doubtless 
constitute  restraint  of  trade. 

F.  M.  FLYNN 
Business  Monager 
New  York  News 

The  New  York  News  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  having  for 
use  by  U.  S.  publishers  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  newsprint 
which  can  be  produced  from 
available  wood  supplies.  If  the 
maximum  usable  area  can  be 
produced  in  32-pound  weight, 
we  would  naturally  assume  pub¬ 
lishers  would  prefer  that  to  a 
30-pound  sheet  which  would  re¬ 
duce  usable  yardage  from  the 
same  amount  of  wood. 

Apparently,  restrictions  on 
production  permit  U.  S.  mills  to 
make  30-pound  paper,  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  gain  for  publisher  cus¬ 
tomers,  where  the  majority  of 
operating  Canadian  mills  run¬ 
ning  at  capacity  would  lose  pro¬ 
duction  if  shifted  to  30-pound 
paper.  Our  Baie  Comeau  mill, 
which  supplies  the  bulk  of  our 
newsprint,  advises  us  that  they 
are  now  running  at  capacity  and 
could  not  produce  the  same  ton¬ 
nage  if  shifted  to  30-pound  pa¬ 
per.  We,  therefore,  would  have 
to  find  the  differential  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  us  at  present  that 
the  fairest  procedure  would  be 
to  allow  individual  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  using  Canadian  news¬ 
print  the  4%  differential  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  have 
gained  by  stretch-out  methods  to 
offset  6  2/3%  advantage  which 
users  of  U.  S.  newsprint  have  by 
use  of  30-pound  paper.  Cana¬ 
dian  authorities  allowed  this  4% 
above-quota  differential  to  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers.  This  would  be 
arranged  temporarily,  pending 
a  thorough  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  30-pound  newsprint  by 
a  joint  committee  of  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  of  U.S.  and  Canada. 

We  believe  that  Canada’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  carrying  out  its  commit¬ 
ments  is  such  that  their  position, 
as  outlined  in  the  “Report  of  En¬ 
quiries  regarding  30-Pound 
Newsprint,”  should  not  be  ig- 


permitted )  per  ream  of  500 
sheets  24  by  36  inches. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  Thursday  the  House 
vot^  299  to  95  to  override  the 
veto.  The  Senate  was  scheduled 
to  vote  Friday. 

Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  Thurs¬ 
day: 

“If  the  veto  is  sustained — and 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  sus¬ 
tained — we  will  present  a  sep¬ 
arate  bill  defining  newsprint  pa¬ 
per  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
defined  in  the  revenue  bill.” 


nored.  Sufficient  time  should  be 
taken  by  a  joint  committee  to 
study  aU  the  factors  so  that  a 
sound  conclusion  may  result. 

RICHARD  W.  SLOCUM 
Generol  Manager 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
I  have  read  the  statement  of 
the  Canadian  Newsprint  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
find  it  vague  and  unconvincing 
against  30-poimd  newsprint.  It 
has  been  my  understanding  that 
the  newsprint  shortage  is  due  to 
wood  supply  shortage.  ’The  Ca¬ 
nadian  industry’s  present  argu¬ 
ment  seems  to  stress  machine 
and  manpower  shortage  since  it 
emphasizes  loss  in  newsprint 
prc^uction,  not  the  saving  in 
wood.  This  would  seem  to  mean 
that  Canada  could  not  give  us 
more  newsprint  even  if  the  mills 
had  more  wood  available.  With 
wood  and  woodpulp  needed  for 
war  purposes  as  badly  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  they  are  needed,  I 
think  the  wood  ought  to  be 
saved  as  30-pound  paper  will  do. 
whether  it  cuts  production  or 
not.  In  any  event,  wood  and 
wood  pulp  saved  could  be  used 
through  lessening  the  reductions 
which  have  been  imposed  on 
American  mills.  I  believe  the 
Canadian  government  and  indus¬ 
try  would  soon  find  a  way  to 
rearrange  their  schedules  to  see 
that  production  is  not  lost.  I 
feel  sure  we  would  end  up  with 
6-2/3%  more  yardage. 

C.  K.  BLANDIN 
Blondin  Paper  Co..  St.  Paul 
I  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
study  arguments  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada 
against  supplying  30-povmd  pa¬ 
per  to  American  newspapers. 
’There  are  many  problems  for  the 
manufacturers  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  change  to  con¬ 
sider.  There  are  also  some  prob¬ 
lems  for  publishers  to  solve. 
Whatever  steps  are  taken  should 
be  done  slowly  with  patience  and 
tolerance  in  considering  the 
troubles  of  both  manufacturers 
and  publishers  from  an  operat¬ 
ing  and  legal  viewpoint. 

WALTER  H.  ANNENBERG 
Publisher.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
We  believe  the  argiments  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  against  30-pound  news¬ 
print  are  sound  and  hope  the 
32-pound  standard  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  Loss  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  and  infierior  quality  of 
newsprint  with  poor  finish  and 
lack  of  opacity  are  all  serious 
and  would  seem  to  be  retro¬ 
gressive  steps. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Arthur  Kudner,  Noted 
Ad  Figure.  Dies  at  53 


"Wherever  I  go  ...  to  whatever  deso¬ 
late  and  dangerous  fronts — that  familiar 
Red  Cross  holds  a  special  significance, 
wholly  apart  from  all  the  other  services 
to  humanity.  It  is  without  fear,  always 
side  by  side  with  me  when  material  and 
spiritual  help  are  MOST  needed. 


"I've  seen  it  in  hospital  tents  and  in 
cheerful  canteens,  after  battle.  .  .  .  Tve 
felt  its  warmth  and  cheer  and  hope  and 
prayer  in  the  face  of  violent  epidemics 
and  titanic  upheavals  of  the  elements. 
Usually  first  .  .  .  always  practical.  Yes 
.  .  .  and  I  see  it  where  refugees  falter 
from  hunger  and  sickness  in  so  many  un¬ 
happy  lands. 


"Join  up!  By  your  contributions,  be¬ 
come  an  active  member.  I  will  see 
YOU,  with  its  own  fearless  messengers, 
ever  beside  me  through  these  hours  of 
urgent  need." 
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“The  rate  or  speed  of  reading. 

“The  time  spent  in  reading. 

"The  average  span  of  recogni¬ 
tion  (how  much  can  be  seen  at 
a  fixation). 

“The  duration  of  a  fixation. 

“Comprehension. 

“The  results  revealed  that  in 
every  respect  the  passage  printed 
in  the  new  format  was  read  with 
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E  &  P  Wartime  Format 
Is  16^°  Easier  to  Read 

Reading  Clinic  at  N.Y.U.  Mokes  Study  .  .  . 
"New  Format  Better  in  Every  Respect" 

THE  Editor  &  Publisher  War¬ 
time  Format  with  narrower 
columns  and  smaller  but  more 
legible  type  is  16%  easier  to 
read,  according  to  an  impartial 
test  conducted  by  the  Reading 
Clinic  of  New  York  University 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 

Stella  S.  Center,  director. 

With  a  sample  of  adult  read¬ 
ers  of  both  sexes  Dr.  Center 
discovered  that  the  current  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  style  can  be 
read  at  a  rate  of  338  words  per 
minute  compared  to  290  words 
per  minute  for  the  old  style,  or 
an  increase  in  speed  of  16%. 

It  was  noted  that  the  number 
of  eye  fixations  and  regressions 
was  smaller  in  the  new  format 
and  a  slight  increase  in  compre¬ 
hension.  or  understanding,  by 
the  reader  was  the  result. 

Indication  oi  Superiority 
Dr.  Center  reports:  “No  one 
claims  that  the  performance  of 
16  readers  in  a  reading  test 
proves  anything  conclusively, 
but  it  is  a  significant  indication 
of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
format  over  the  old  when  the 
reading  of  the  new  format  is 
better  in  every  respect  than  the 
reading  of  the  old  format.” 

The  full  report  by  Dr.  Center 
follows: 

"Two  passages  were  selected 
from  Editor  &  Publisher,  one 
from  the  issue  of  Feb,  5,  printed 
in  the  new  format,  and  one  from 
the  issue  of  Jan.  29.  printed  in 
the  old  format.  The  passages 
selected  are  not  technical:  they 
present  no  difficulty  to  the  aver¬ 
age  adult  reader;  they  are  of 
comparable  difficulty.  The  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  new  format  has 
shorter  lines  and  therefore  a 
narrower  column,  and  is  printed* 
in  smaller  type  than  the  passage 
from  the  old  format. 

“The  purpose  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  discover  which  pas¬ 
sage  could  be  read  with  greater 
ease  and  comprehension. 

Various  ProfassioiiB  Included 
“Sixteen  adults  were  selected 
for  the  experiment,  eight  men 
and  eight  women.  TTie  men  rep¬ 
resented  the  following  profes¬ 
sional  interests:  the  ministry, 
aviation,  the  stock  exchange, 
manufacturing,  wholesale  mer¬ 
chandise.  law.  The  women  are 
teachers,  housewives,  college 
students. 

"A  motion  picture  camera  ( the 
Ophthalmograph)  was  used  to 
make  two  sets  of  reading  graphs. 

Each  reader  was  photographed 
as  he  or  she  read  each  passage 
and  was  then  tested  for  compre¬ 
hension  of  what  had  been  read. 

In  all  32  graphs  were  made. 

“The  reading  graphs  furnish 
date  on  the  following  points: 

“The  number  of  fixations  per 
himdred  words. 

“The  number  of  regressions 
per  hundred  words. 

IDITOR  ft  PU  ■  LIS  HER  for  Pebreory  2«.  1944 


NEW  FORMAT 
Fixations  68 
Regressions  10 
Rote  471 

Time  12.75 
Span  1.47 
Duration  .19 
Comprehension 
80% 


OLD  FORMAT 
Fixations  84 

Regressions  26 
Rate  387 

Time  15.50 

Span  1.19 

Duration  .18 

Comprehension 
60% 


This  is  a  typical  example  oi  the 
eye  movement  in  reading  selected 
ports  from  the  old  ond  new  for¬ 
mats  as  photographed  by  the 
Ophthalmogroph.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  length  of  time  in  reading  from 
the  new  style  (left)  is  much  less 
than  when  reading  from  the  old 
style  (right).  The  time  of  fixations 
and  movement  of  the  eyes  on 
each  line  can  be  clearly  seen  ond 
measured  in  eoch  photograph. 

greater  efficiency  than  the  pas¬ 
sage  printed  in  the  old  format. 

“Following  is  a  table  of  com¬ 
parisons: 

New  Olil 

Form  Form 

"Fixations  per  100 

wonlx  .  SH  los 

ReKreesionH  per  100 

words  .  11  19 


Words  read  per 


minute  . 

a90 

Time  in  readintr. . 

18  (w 

coiHle)  21 

Span  ol  rccqitni- 

tion  . 

l.lti 

.98 

niiration  ul  a  flx- 

ation  . 

.  .ai 

.21 

I'omprchrimiun  .  . 

46  p<- 

44 

“The  number  of  fixations  and 
regressions  was  smaller  with  the 
new  fbrm  than  with  the  old 
form.  The  passage  in  the  new 
format  was  read  at  the  average 
rate  of  338  words  per  minute, 
while  the  passage  in  the  old 
format  was  read  at  the  rate  of 
290  words  per  minute. 

“The  time  spent  in  reading 
the  new  style  was  18  seconds, 
but  the  old  style  required  21 
.seconds. 

Span  of  Recognition 

“The  span  of  recognition,  that 
is  the  number  of  words  read  at 
a  fixation  or  pause  of  the  eyes, 
was  1.16  (one  and  sixteen- 
hundredths  of  a  word ) ,  while 
with  the  old  style,  the  readers 
average  only  nine-tenths  of  a 
word  at  a  fixation. 

“The  duration  of  a  fixation 
was  the  same  for  both  passages. 

“The  comprehension  was 
slightly  better  with  the  new 
form  than  with  the  old. 

“No  one  claims  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  sixteen  readers  in 
a  reading  test  proves  anything 
conclusively,  but  it  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  indication  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  new  format  over  the 
old  when  the  reading  of  the 
new  format  is  better  in  every 
respect  than  the  reading  of  the 
old  format.” 


P.  A.  Bloom,  Mirror 
Circulation  Head,  Dies 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom.  54,  for 
18  years  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  and  Sunday 
Mirror,  died  Feb.  21  after  a  sev¬ 
eral  months’  illness. 

After  beginning  his  career  as 
a  newsboy  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Bloom  was  night  manager  of  the 
Hotel  Saratoga,  Chicago,  for 
several  years.  He  then  returned 
to  newspaper  work  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  after  that  went  to  New 
York  where  he  first  worked  on 
the  Evening  Globe. 

Successively  he  organized  a 
newspaper  delivery  service  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  returned  to 
New  York  to  work  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic  and  finally  joined 
the  Mirror  staff  in  1926. 

■ 

Paper  Shortage 
Hits  D.  C.  Low 

Washington,  Feb.  24 — Short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  has  been  given 
as  a  reason  for  amending  a  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  law  to  re¬ 
quire  publication  of  new  ordi¬ 
nances  in  one  newspaper  rather 
than  in  two. 

Commissioner  J.  Russell 
Yovmg,  a  former  newspaperman, 
wrote  to  Speaker  Sam  l^ybum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
saying  the  decision  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
and  Industry  Safety  Board 
would  cover  two  and  one-half 
printed  newspaper  pages  and 
would  cost  $2,800  to  publish. 


Readers  Approve  of 
E.  &  P.  Wartime  Format 


MANY  favorable  comments  have 

been  received  from  Editor  &' 
Publisher  readers  regarding  the 
new  format.  Not  one  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  was  noted.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  those  expressing  their 
appreciation  over  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  E.  &  P.  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  new  format  Feb.  5  also 
noted  that  the  Editorial  Page 
was  not  up  to  par  in  its  design. 
This  has  been  corrected. 

Among  the  fiood  of  voluntary 
comments  received  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

The  new  size  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  both  attractive  and 
handy.  Instead  of  being  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  newsprint  shortage,  you 
seem  to  be  a  beneficiary! 

Clarence  R.  Lindner, 
General  Manager, 

San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Congratulations  on  the  new 
Editor  &  Publisher  format.  The 
interesting,  informative  and  ex¬ 
cellent  publication  is  easier  to 
handle  in  the  new  form  and  al¬ 
together  acceptable.  Every 
newspaper  man  from  president 
to  office  boy  ought  to  read  every 
issue. 

F.  A.  Miller, 
President  and  Editor, 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

I  was  delighted  with  it,  and  I 
hope  you  will  stop  thinking  of  it 
as  a  “wartime”  format  and  will 


adopt  it  permanently.  It  is 
much  handier,  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  more  readable  than  ever 
before. 

John  H.  Hoagland, 
Promotion  Manager, 
Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

Congratulations  on  the  new 
format  of  Editor  &  PuBUsaxa. 

Walter  M.  Dear, 

Treasurer, 

Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City. 

Have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the 
new  book  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that 
generally  speaking,  I  think  it 
looks  very  nice. 

Herbert  Moloney, 

President. 

Paul  Block  and  Associates. 

I  like  the  new  format  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  At  first  glanee 
I  was  just  a  bit  fearful  that  we 
old-timers  and  constant  readers 
of  E.  &  P.  might  experience  some 
difficulty  in  reading  it,  espe¬ 
cially  under  artificial  light.  I 
didn't  find  this  to  be  the  case  and 
I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
type  is  more  legible  than  the 
one  previously  used. 

Walter  C.  Johnson, 
Secretary-Manager, 
Southern  Newspaper 
^blishers  Association. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  Challenge  to  Newspapers 
To  Meet  Radio’s  Threat 

Radio's  Thesis  Is  Based  on  the 
Newspaper's  Function,  Writer  Soys 


Th*  author  of  thia  article  is 
one  of  the  country's  foremost 
newspaper  advertising  execu* 
tives. 


THERE  was  a  radio  convention 

in  New  York  several  weeks 
ago. 

Again,  some  of  the  “young  ex* 
ecutives”  who  represent  news¬ 
paper-owned  radio  stations  are 
ordering  lilies  to  be  delivered  to 
the  funeral  of  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally.  It  seems  that  this  time 
the  poor  old  patient  is  really  on 
his  last  legs.  It  will  happen 
within  “ten  years  or  less.” 

It  seems  that  facsimile  has 
come  to  life.  FM  stations  are 
to  multiply  the  radio  industry. 
Television  is  right  around  the 
corner  again.  The  retail  study 
of  the  radio  industry  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  hold.  The  paper 
shortage  is  “playing  into  the 
hands  of  radio.” 

Too,  the  mortician  is  sitting 
outside  the  door  waiting  for  the 
fat  fee  that  is  to  come  when  the 
newspaper  industry  is  buried. 

The  Pre-War  Attitude 

It  is  interesting  that  the 
“young  executive”  who  is  iden¬ 
tified  with 'newspapers  as  well  as 
radio  is  more  certain  of  this  than 
those  who  have  to  do  with  just 
radio. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  smoke 
— and  the  direction  of  that 
smoke  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  fire  that  is  underneath  it  is 
something  of  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  must  take  cog¬ 
nizance.  Radio  has  been 
“brushed  off”  by  newspaper 
leaders,  in  the  past,  with  none 
too  pleasant  results.  However, 
this  is  no  time  to  face  the  wail¬ 
ing  wall  and  weep  about  news¬ 
papers. 

One  of  the  interesting  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  last  several  years 
has  been  the  sadistic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  some  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Before  the  war  got  us  all  so 
busy  with  constructive  things 
that  we  haven't  had  much  time 
to  weep,  one  of  the  popular 
pastimes  of  both  the  business 
oflSce  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  was  to  go  about  to  adver¬ 
tisers  asking — “Please,  won’t  you 
tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  news¬ 
papers” — or  making  speeches  in 
public  places  telling  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  moribund  and  “lost.” 

Little  if  anything  was  offered 
in  the  way  of  constructive  ad¬ 
vice  within  the  industry  and 
every  layman  who  would  listen 
seemed  to  be  the  one  who  might 
offer  the  solution  that  was  to 
bring  this  great  industry  out  of 
its  s^-announced  plight. 
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The  war  has  changed  that 
somewhat  because  there  is  more 
news  than  can  be  printed — so 
editorial  departments  are  busy. 
There  is  more  advertising  than 
can  be  printed — so  business  of¬ 
fices  are  busy. 

But  the  fact  that  the  “young 
executive”  still  believes  that 
radio  is  about  to  give  the  fatal 
punch  to  newspapers  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  down  underneath  the 
same  old  doubts  and  the  same 
lack  of  faith  are  present. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  the 
radio  industry  has  problems, 
too.  We  sidestep  the  FCC  hear¬ 
ings  and  such  that  bedevil  ra¬ 
dio  management,  and  the  sales 
and  production  problems  that 
haunt  their  sales  department, 
their  agencies,  and  their  adver¬ 
tisers. 

We  also  indicate  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
our  own  medium  and  its  basic 
power  and  strength.  It  may  be 
that  we  need  to  paraphrase  a  re¬ 
mark  that  was  made,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  another  subject,  by  the 
late  George  Horace  Lorimer — 
who  said  that  there  were  no  dull 
subjects,  only  dull  writers. 

Newspapers,  in  one  form  or 
another,  have  survived  all  man¬ 
ner  of  competition  since  their 
conception  in  China  centuries 
ago.  They  fulfill  a  basic  need  of 
the  human  race  and.  as  such, 
have  been  driven  underground 
hundreds  of  times — only  to  re¬ 
appear  with  added  strength. 

How  fundamental  newspapers 
are  in  fulfilling  the  human  de¬ 
sire  for  information  of  one  sort 
or  another  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  two  most  spectacular 
growths  of  the  past  10  years — 
radio  and  the  new  magazines. 

Radio,  with  all  of  its  enter¬ 
tainment — with  its  big  names  of 
stage,  screen  and  its  own  de¬ 
velopment — with  its  symphonies, 
and  so  on — still  finds,  on  self- 
examination,  that  none  of  these 
build  as  reliable  and  as  con¬ 
stant  an  audience  as  news. 

Every  turn  of  the  dial  and 
every  chime  on  the  hour  brings 
either  news  or  a  comment  on 
news,  an  adaptation  of  the  col¬ 
umnist  or  the  editorial. 

Soap  Opera  Defined 

The  so-called  “soap  opera”  is 
nothing  more  than  the  newspa¬ 
per  serial,  which,  in  the  days 
of  “Chickie,”  built  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  circulation,  but  which 
has  since  been  forgotten  as  a 
major  feature  in  the  progress 
of  events. 

The  children’s  hours  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  adapted  comic 
strips— many  of  them  actually 
taken  from  newspapers,  others 
written  for  the  air  alone.  Again, 
the  women’s  hours  are  nothing 
new,  but  a  reviving  of  the 
women’s  pages  that  newspapers 
have  again  passed  up  somewhat 


by  default  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  and  to  them  more  attrac¬ 
tive  ideas. 

So,  other  than  the  music  and 
the  vaudeville  features  of  radio, 
all  of  its  other  programs  are  an 
adaptation  of  things  that  news¬ 
papers  have  been  doing  for 
years.  Radio  may  be  doing 
them  better,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should. 

In  a  way.  radio  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  build  additional  read¬ 
ers  for  newspapers — for  all  sur¬ 
veys  indicate  that  the  lower  the 
scale  of  literacy,  the  wider  the 
radio  listening  audience.  Radio 
has  done  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  job  all  along. 

Its  “tid-bits”  of  news  perhaps 
have  whetted  the  appetite  of 
these  people  as  much  as  their 
interest  in  the  war  because  of 
their  own  son  or  the  boy  next 
door. 

Then,  in  the  magazine  field, 
the  most  rapid  and  spectacular 
growth  of  recent  years  has  been 
the  picture  magazines — Life  in 
particular.  Life  started  out 
purely  on  the  news  picture  idea 
and  still  gets  most  of  its  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  same  sources  as 
the  newspaper. 

Just  in  passing,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Life,  from  its  first  issue, 
is  enlightening  in  that  more  and 
more  text  has  been  added  as  the 
publication  has  aged. 

Time  and  Newsweek,  the  other 
new  developments  are,  of  course, 
an  off-shoot  of  the  old  Literary 
Digest  and  it,  in  turn,  was  a 
newspaper  digest.  Fortune  and 
Business  Week  are  different  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  feature  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  financial  pages. 

About  the  Business  Office 

So,  it  would  seem  that  the 
basic  editorial  principles  that 
have  made  newspapers  possible 
have  always  been  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sound.  If  today’s  cir¬ 
culations  constitute  any  evi¬ 
dence,  the  public  wants  news¬ 
papers  more  than  ever— despite 
the  fact  that  radio  stations — big 
and  little — are  giving  news  cov¬ 
erage  from  the  principal  press 
associations  almost  every  hour. 

So,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
too  much  to  worry  about  from 
the  basic  editorial  concepts  that 
have  made  newspapers  what 
they  are.  What  has  happened 
has  been  largely  a  business  office 
affair. 

There  are  a  few  things  that 
might  be  said  on  the  business 
office  side  that  may  not  be  too 
complimentary. 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Taking  an 
editorial  example  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  have 
had  rationing  in  any  orderly  or 
successful  form  through  any 
other  means  than  that  of  the 
newspaper. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocate  of  radio  will  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  and,  in  tha’t  admission, 
testify  again  to  the  basic  sound¬ 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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Radio  is  spectacular,  as  are  all  |  . 
scientific  developments. 
is  in  the  realm  of  the  new 
wonders  of  science.  Scientiiti  .y 
in  well-organized  laboratorlii 
and  amateur  scientists  in  theb  I  ^ 
own  home  workshops  are  busily  I  ' 
engaged  in  pursuing  more  of  tb«  \ 
unopened  roads  of  electrical  de>  ^ 
velopment  over  which  radio  hai  ) 
come. 

Accordingly,  we  find  tele¬ 
vision,  perhaps,  an  improvement 
of  facsimile.  FM  and  so  on,  with  i 
possibilities  ahead  like  Aladdin'i  i 
lamp.  So  radio,  in  addition  to  ] 
having  the  advantage  of  a  spon-  / 
sor’s  being  intrigued  (and  who 
wouldn't  be?)  with  the  role  of 
the  theatrical  producer,  also  hai 
a  continually  improving  meau 
of  utilizing  that  production.  I 
The  same  can’t  be  said  of 
newspapers — for  little,  if  an; 
thought,  let  alone  scientific  re 
search,  has  been  given  to  neon- 
paper  production  during  the  lag 
25  years.  Printing,  as  a  proceaa 
is  rather  a  dull  subject  for  scien¬ 
tists  to  explore  without  urging- 
as  is  paper-making  and  ink  pro¬ 
duction — and  consequently,  not 
being  urged,  few  scientific  lah 
oratories  exist  for  the  improve 
ment  of  newspaper  productioo 
methods  and  few  amateurs— ex¬ 
cept  an  exceptional  pressman,  “ 
stereotyper,  or  engraver — work 
on  printing  problems  in  tb^  ' 
basements  or  garages.  J 

Some  have  accused  newipi-  " 
pers  of  being  an  “old  man's  i 
business”  and.  if  by  this  the)  ' 
mean  that  it  has  been  conserva-  I 
tive,  perhaps  there  is  some  truti 
in  the  accusation. 

Radio  has,  of  course,  been  i 
young  man’s  business  becauK  j 
radio  has  grown  like  Topsy- 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  ^  -j 
trical  industry — and  many  sit  „ 
tion  owners  today  were  “radk  p 
nuts”  yesterday,  just  as  man;  si 
newspapers  tc^ay  grew  froD  ^ 
“print  shops”  of  day  before  yw-  y 
terday.  b 

Radio,  because  of  its  recent 
growth,  has  none  of  the  tradi-  ^ 
tions  of  its  past — either  to  hin¬ 
der  or  help  it.  The  unsung  hew 
of  radio,  so  far  as  the  busines 
office  is  concerned,  is  the  man  R  u 
'group  of  men  who  put  in  the  g 
continuity  and  frequency  nle 
structure — who  lured  the  adver 
tiser  and  the  agency  into  an  ex¬ 
penditure  that  guaranteed  it  it  tl 
least  a  “run  for  its  money.”  It  C 
is  probable  that  he,  or  they,  tl 

their  idea  from  the  averap  u 

newspaper’s  retail  rate  structure  U 

Radio,  from  the  beginninff 
sold  itself  as  an  industry— a  tl 

magazines  have  done  since  &  a 

early  twenties.  h 

Newspapers  are  becomik  al 

more  and  more  appreciative  d  B 

this  point  of  view  as  is  refleeW 
in  the  Bureau  of  Advertishg  o: 

the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bt  a 

ecutives  Association,  and  the  Nk  N 

tional  Newspaper  Represent 
tives  group— but  it  isn’t  too  fe  cl 

in  the  past  not  to  be  remembeid  n 

when  a  publisher  was  deli^td 
to  have  an  advertiser  either  Ml  o 
advertise  in  his  city  at  all — <**  o 

radio  or  billboards — as  long  *  a 

his  competitor  didn’t  get  the  rti-  y 

enue.  ii 

Again,  radio  has  spent  rv  n 

lions  of  dollars  in  self-proMr  g 

tion,  through  trade  and  othfi  b 
(Continued  on  page  I  I 
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^DQME^C  ISSUES  AND  TRUK  ASSAULT  PROVIDE  CARTOON  THEMES 


ORIENTAL  APPLESAUCE 

Edwin  Finch  in  the  Louin’ille  Times. 


TEST  OF  STRENGTH 


Wm.  Summers  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs. 


THAT  WELL  KNOWN  JAPANESE 
"FACE" 


Elmer  Messner  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 


Anzio  Beachhead 
Situation  Cleared 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


THE  Anzio  beachhead  story 

blew  hot  and  cold  this  week. 
Three  days  after  the  privilege 
of  direct  filing  of  press  dis* 
patches  from  the  Italian  hot¬ 
spot  had  been  taken  from  them, 
war  correspondents  were  told 
they  could  resume  operations  as 
before. 

The  Allied  command  restored 
the  use  of  Army  radio  to  cor¬ 
respondents  Feb.  19. 

But  the  good  news  came  only 
after  strong  representations  had 
been  made  by  both  U.  S.  and 
British  leaders. 

Churchill  Involved 

No  less  an  international  figure 
than  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  became  involved  in 
the  situation,  which  created  an 
uproar  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

Mr.  Churchill  revealed  Feb.  22 
that  he  personally  had  ordered 
a  more  strict  censorship  of  what 
he  termed  “alarmist”  reports 
about  the  Allied  situation  on  the 
Rome  beachhead. 

He  said  these  reports  were 
originated  not  by  correspondents 
at  the  front  but  by  “persons  in 
Naples  and  Algiers.” 

In  his  newly-adopted  role  as 
chief  censor,  the  Prime  Minister 
remarked: 

“Such  words  as  ‘desperate’ 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  a  battle 
of  this  kind  when  they  are  false, 
and  still  less  are  they  to  be  used 
if  they  are  true,”  Churchill  said 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Em¬ 
manuel  Shinwell,  Laborite,  re¬ 
garding  restrictions  on  the 
beachhead  news. 


“In  the  first  case  they  need¬ 
lessly  distressed  the  public.  In 
the  second  they  encouraged  en¬ 
emy  attack. 

“I  take  full  responsibility  for 
trying  to  do  my  best  to  see  that 
these  matters  are  conducted  in 
the  proper  manner,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  from  some  of  the 
headlines  on  telegrams  from  peo¬ 
ple  in  Algiers  and  reporters,  in 
many  cases  the  American  press, 
that  the  wrong  impression  was 
being  given  both  to  our  people 
and  to  the  enemy  about  the  sit¬ 
uation  on  the  beachhead.” 

Churchill  said  that  his  tele¬ 
gram  ordering  tighter  censor¬ 
ship  was  sent  to  General  Sir 
Henry  Maitland  Wilson,  Allied 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  shown  it  to  General  Sir 
Harold  R.  L.  G.  Alexander. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
was  glad  that  radio  facilities  had 
been  restored  to  correspondents 
on  the  beachhead  since  the 
alarmist  reports  were  no  fauit 
of  theirs. 

In  Best  Families 

“It  is  the  wish  and  desire  of 
correspondents  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  and  help 
the  troops  in  every  way,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  families,”  Churchill  elab¬ 
orated. 

Asked  if  he  was  aware  that  all 
statements  about  the  beachhead 
struggle  were  not  made  by  cor¬ 
respondents  but  some  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  governments,  Churchill  re¬ 
plied:  “I  am  only  responsible 
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for  the  part  I  take  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Elmer  Davis,  OWI  director,  in 
keeping  with  his  policy  of  get¬ 
ting  as  much  war  news  to  the 
American  public  as  is  permis¬ 
sible  in  keeping  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  security,  protested  strongly 
the  Italian  news  ban. 

“I  think  the  public  is  entitled 
to  the  fullest  and  most  rapid 
supply  of  news  consistent  wi*h 
military  security,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Pictures  Problems 

Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  Associated 
Press  war  reporter,  writing  from 
Naples  Feb.  17,  gave  an  excellent 
picture  of  difficulties  the  news¬ 
men  faced  working  the  Anzio 
story.  Dixon  spent  several  days 
on  the  beachhead. 

He  cabled  his  office  that  the 
Anzio  action  was  one  of  the 
toughest  of  all  stories  for  cor¬ 
respondents  to  cover  due  to  cen¬ 
sorship  restrictions.  He  said: 

“Correspondents  actually  with 
the  Fifth  Army  Amphibious 
Forces  have  been  forced  to  con¬ 
fine  their  reporting  to  individual 
feature  stories  or  submit  their 
copy  to  such  lengthy  delay  that 
its  perspective  is  entirely  out  of 
focus  with  the  day’s  news. 

“At  one  time  the  correspond¬ 
ents  neared  a  state  of  open  re¬ 
bellion,  many  leaving  the 
beachhead  because  of  the  futility 
of  trying  to  present  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  prompt  day-to-day 
story  of  the  developments. 

“Now,  with  short-wave  radio 
facilities  from  the  beachhead  to 
the  cable  point  removed  due  to 
official  belief  there  has  been 
‘alarmist  reporting,’  the  problem 
is  even  more  intense.  'The  only 
means  of  getting  copy  back  to 
the  cable  point  is  through  the 
courier  method,  which  some¬ 
times  requires  two  days  or  more 
for  transit. 

“From  the  first,  beachhead 
radio  facilities  for  the  press  were 
operated  under  strict  ‘field  cen¬ 


sorship,’  a  system  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  makes  few  major  deci¬ 
sions  of  any  sort  and  none  re¬ 
garding  matters  of  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  general  situation  stories 
on  the  day’s  actions  were  some¬ 
times  premitted  to  pass  provid¬ 
ing  no  major  battle  develop¬ 
ments  were  indicated. 

“When  in  doubt  at  any  time 
the  censors  were  ordered  to  place 
the  radio  copy  in  a  courier  bag 
for  the  decision  of  higher  officials 
at  the  rear. 

‘"The  result  was  that  if  a  cor¬ 
respondent  reported  the  with- 
drawai  from  a  certain  sector  of 
the  front,  for  instance,  by  the 
time  the  story  finally  reached  the 
higher  censors  by  courier  and 
then  cleared  to  the  cable  point 
the  troops  in  that  sector  might 
have  been  advancing  for  sev¬ 
eral  days. 

‘"The  opposite  also  was  true, 
which  was  blamed  by  some  cor¬ 
respondents  as  the  cause  of  what 
Gen.  Sir  Harold  Alexander 
called  alarmist  reporting.  They 
said  the  delay  in  getting  stories 
published  often  meant  that  the 
entire  situation  had  been  re¬ 
versed. 

“In  addition,  correspondents 
were  not  ailow^  to  precede  the 
communique  with  any  references 
to  incidents  of  the  daily  battles. 
Since  the  commique  inevitably 
was  brief  and  chary  of  details, 
incidents  in  the  majority  of  ac¬ 
tions  the  reporters  witnessed  un¬ 
likely  will  ever  be  mentioned. 

StoriM  Changed 

‘"This  was  especially  enforced 
on  ‘major  incidents,’  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  whether  the 
actions  described  were  major  or 
minor  strictly  up  to  the  censors. 

“The  reporters  felt  also  that 
the  enforced  cutting  of  stories 
often  reversed  their  original  im¬ 
port  and  presented  an  entirely 
different  impression  than  intend¬ 
ed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  many 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Industry  Readies  Self 
For  Coming  Peace 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


THE  accelerated  action  of  the 

war  in  recent  weeks,  while  it 
should  not  be  viewed  with  over¬ 
optimism.  does  give  rise  to  in¬ 
creased  speculation  as  to  when 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
the  Pacific,  will  end.  That  train 
of  thinking  leads  naturally  to  the 
question,  "Have  we  in  business 
and  advertising  prepared  our¬ 
selves  sufficiently  well  for  that 
end?” 

It  is  difficult,  those  who  have 
made  or  are  making  post-war 
plans  know,  to  think  and  pro¬ 
duce  simultaneously  in  terms  of 
war,  reconversion  and  full  peace. 
There  is  the  danger  that  boom¬ 
ing  overly  concerned  with  the 
post-war  and  its  possibilities,  an 
industry  will  grow  lax  in  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  concerted  war  effort. 

There  is  danger  also  that  by 
concentrating  too  heavily  on  war 
themes,  a  business  will  not  be 
ready  to  take  its  peacetime  place 
in  our  economy,  will  not  have 
planned  properly  to  transfer  to 
non-war  production  and  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  employment 
necessary  for  stable  prosperity. 

Peace  Preparedness 

Since  advertising  must  be 
reedy  to  go  on  the  stage  and 
hold  the  public’s  attention,  when 
peace  comes,  until  industry  and 
business  negotiate  the  physical 
change  from  post-war  plans  to 
peace-time  pixxluction,  ]foiTOR  & 
Publisher  has  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  its  readiness. 

Certainly  harder  than  selling 
goods  when  they  exist  in  quan¬ 
tity,  despite  competition,  and 
harder  than  pacifying  the  public 
when  no  or  few  goods  are  avail¬ 
able,  will  be  keeping  the  public 
sold  when  the  excuse  of  war  is 
eliminated  but  goods  are  not  yet 
available. 

Not  all  of  the  major  companies 
surveyed  have  yet  replied,  but 
among  those  who  have  answered 
are  represented  industries  which 
the  war  has  affected  the  most 
drastically  of  all.  Most  of  them 
are  concerns  which  have  changed 
almost  completely  from  essen¬ 
tially  peacetime  production  to 
essentially  war  production  and 
must  go  through  the  difficult 
process  of  reconversion  before 
they  can  resume  sales  to  civil¬ 
ians. 

Their  answers  make  us  con¬ 
fident  that  most  of  our  industry 
will  be  fully  prepared  both  for 
the  change-over  in  production 
and  for  the  reconversion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  they  will  play 
their  part  in  producing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  peacetime  economy  with 
sincerity  and  success. 

Typical  of  those  letters  which 
show  balance  between  current 
policy  and  future  plans  is  that 
from  D.  C.  Marschner,  manager, 
Sales  Promotion  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  Shell  Oil  Co., 
who  says: 

“We  are  now  in  process  of 


making  plans  for  advertising 
after  the  war  is  won.  A  survey 
is  just  getting  under  way  and  it 
will  be  some  60  to  90  days  be¬ 
fore  we  will  have  anything  defi¬ 
nite  to  talk  about.  Even  then, 
our  study  is  being  limited  to 
broad  questions  and  major  pol¬ 
icies,  and  will  not  include  any¬ 
thing  definite  on  actual  copy  or 
media  to  be  used. 

“For  the  most  part  our  adver¬ 
tising  deals  with  war  conditions 
and  we  do  not  contemplate 
changing  this  policy  until  the 
war  is  over.” 

Another  point  of  view  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  S.  H.  Manson,  man¬ 
ager,  public  relations,  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  Co.: 

“It  can  definitely  be  stated 
that  Stromberg  -  Carlson  will 
change  its  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  now  appearing  in 
leading  national  magazines  from 
a  wartime  theme  to  ‘product  sell¬ 
ing'  copy  during  the  post-war 
period. 

“Our  company  is  now  engaged 
in  all-out  war  production  of  vital 
communications  equipment  for 
the  armed  services  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  thought  has  been  given  to 
peacetime  products.  Naturally 
the  product  itself  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  it  may  offer  the  buyer  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
character  of  our  advertising 
campaign. 

“Our  1944  program  Is  based  on 
a  flexible  pUui  whereby  radical 
changes  in  style  and  copy  can  be 
made  if  and  when  the  war  in 
Europe  ends  and  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  are  allowed  to  resume 
production  of  peacetime  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

R.  S.  Peare,  manager.  Pub¬ 
licity  Divisions,  General  Electric 
Co.,  replied: 

Plan  Change 

“In  answer  to  the  question,  ‘If 
Germany  fell  tomorrow,  would 
we  still  want  to  nm  our  present 
style  of  advertising  copy?’  I 
would  say,  ‘Yes’  even  though  it’s 
hazardous  to  generalize  about 
General  Electric  advertising  copy 
in  view  of  the  several  different 
campaigns  which  are  running. 

“I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  fall  of  Germany  would  have 
any  immediate  effect  on  either 
our  product  or  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  will  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  our  copy  is  the 
availability  of  raw  materials  and 
authorization  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  resume  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  peacetime  products. 
While  the  fall  of  Germany  will, 
of  course,  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  decisions  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  United  States  will 
still  be  in  the  war. 

“Generally  speaking,  we  have 
not  begun  to  change  our  product 
advertising.  Our  institutional 
advertising  is  based  on  a  long¬ 
time  plan  and  will  probably  not 
change  with  the  ending  of  the 
war.” 


From  W.  C.  Strltzinger,  Jr., 
assistant  advertising  manager. 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 
Inc.,  comes  this  statement: 

“Yes,  we  do  have  plans  to 
change  our  advertising  at  the 
end  of  the  war  but  not  only  if 
Germany  fell  tomorrow.  By  this 
I  mean  that  our  plans  are  built 
upon  the  end  of  the  global  war. 
TTie  general  character  of  the 
plans  embody  an  effort  to  meet 
competition  which  we  know  will 
be  strong  and  will  be  based  on 
filling  the  seats  of  our  airplanes. 

“As  you  probably  know,  the 
airline  industry  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  from  advertising  com¬ 
petitively  during  the  war,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  only  be  good  rea¬ 
soning  to  assume  that  each  air¬ 
line  would  have  plans  to  enter 
the  competitive  market  as  soon 
as  this  global  war  is  ended.” 

S.  A.  Boyer,  manager,  public 
relations.  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  an¬ 
swered  : 

“Insofar  as  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  is  concerned  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  policy,  we  did  begin 
this  year  looking  to  post-war 
planning  as  evidenced  by  the 
newspaper  advertisement  featur¬ 
ing  the  coordination  of  rail,  air 
and  highway  transportation  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  war.  Of  course, 
after  the  war  is  over,  we  do  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  a  great  deal  of  direct 
solicitation  advertising  which 
we,  of  course,  are  not  doing  at 
this  time.” 

Though  less  definite  than  some 
of  the  other  companies,  the  RCA 
Victor  Division  of  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  evidences 
much  the  same  attitude,  and 
Charles  B.  Brown,  advertising 
manager,  states: 

“We  are  alert  to  the  changes 
which  may  be  necessary,  but 
these  are  all  entirely  bas^  on 
the  kind  of  situation  which  may 
arise.  I  don’t  believe  anyone 
can  actually  say  what  they  are 
going  to  do  without  relating  that 
to  a  flexible  plan  as  the  situation 
develops.” 


Campcdgxis  &  Accounts 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  campaigns 

have  been  laimched  by 
ScHENLEY  Distillers  Corp.,  one 
for  Reserve  whiskey  and  the 
other  for  the  entire  industry. 
The  former  is  a  product  selling 
campaign  using  a  rooster  symbol 
to  establish  the  brand  and  will 
appear  in  over  200  papers  in  key 
markets.  The  latter  is  the 
“Mark  Merit”  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  begun  some 
months  ago  in  New  York  papers 
and  has  now  been  etxended  to 
about  80  other  papers.  The  ad 
is  in  the  form  of  an  editorial 
column  in  which  various  things 
of  interest  and  pertaining  to  the 
liquor  industry  are  discussed. 
The  Blow  Co.  handles  both  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Newspapers  and  radio  will  be 
used  by  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc., 
on  the  United  States  Trust  Co., 
Boston,  which  just  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  the  agency  to  place  its 
advertising. 

Old  Discovery  Distilleries 
Co.,  Baltimore,  a  subsidiary  of 
Baltimore  Pure  Rye  Distilling 
Co.,  has  begun  a  large  space 


campaign  in  eastern  newsptpcn 
for  old  Discovery  blend  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Kentucky  straight 
whiskies.  Copy  gives  the  dif. 
ferent  versions  of  the  story  o( 
how  blending  of  wfahUes 
stopped  a  duel.  St.  Georges  ( 
Keyes  is  the  agency. 

Worcester  Ivory  Salt,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Morton  Salt  Co.,  k 
being  promoted  in  150  eastWn 
dailies  through  seven  insertions 
appearing  this  month  and  next 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  tht 
agency. 

The  Scholl  MANUFACTuanc 
Co.  has  begun  a  campaign  for 
Dr.  Scholl’s  foot  powder,  the 
largest  ever  scheduled  for  this 
pri^uct,  with  ads  appearini 
weekly  in  about  125  newspapen 
for  the  next  ten  months.  Abost 
12  magazines  are  also  being  used 
Late  in  March  or  the  first  of 
April  the  campaign  for  Dr 
Scholl’s  Zino  Pads  begins  with 
insertions  two  and  three  tlma 
weekly  in  400  to  450  newspapen 
Donahue  &  Co.  places  both  ac 
counts. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  advertising  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  for  the  Urn- 
VERSAL  OmcE  Equipment  Co.  to 
several  outside  markets.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  insertions  which  are  now 
appearing  weekly  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  two  or  three  tines 
weekly.  Advertising  for  Ac 
company,  which  is  selling  haid- 
to-get  merchandise,  much  of 
which  has  been  off  the  marhit 
for  some  time,  is  handled  by  ike 
Surety  Advertising  Co. 

To  commemorate  its  12Sth 
birthday  the  Bank  for  SAvnta 
New  York,  is  beginning  a  newi- 
paper  campaign  and  contol 
March  27  using  all  New  Yort 
papers.  Prizes  of  War  Bondi 
and  Stamps  will  be  given  for  the 
best  letters  on  “Why  I  opened  i 
savings  account”  and  on  “IVhat 
my  savings  account  means  to 
me.”  The  contest  closes  July  I 
William  Irving  Hamilton,  Ine, 
is  handling  the  advertising  vdiid 
also  includes  the  use  of  car  caidii 
posters  and  direct  mail. 

New  York,  Westchester  and 
several  outside  markets  an 
being  reached  in  an  introdoe 
tory  campaign  for  O.D.  30  “all 
purpose  deodorizer,”  made  by 
the  O.D.  Chemical  Corp.  and 
distributed  by  R.  C.  Williams  1 
Co.  Newspapers,  seven  local  tr 
dio  stations  and  three-sheet  por 
ters  will  be  used  beginninf 
March  1.  Alley  &  Richards  Co. 
is  the  agency. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  ii 
handling  advertising  of  the 
Hawahan  Pineapple  Co.  whid 
tells  how  production  of  pineap¬ 
ple  juice  not  only  is  supplyini 
our  armed  forces  in  generoui 
quantities  all  over  the  world,  but 
also  is  providing  plenty  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  home-front  use. 

Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Stafl 
has  been  named  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for:  PiK  Nik  Producb 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  packers  of 
shoestring  potatoes;  Marshau 
Steel  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  clean¬ 
ers  and  dyers;  Listo  Pemcii 
Corp.,  Alameda,  Cal.,  manufar 
turers  of  automatic  pencils. 

The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Ot 
troit,  has  been  appointed  to  han- 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


The  Evening  Bulletin  takes  a  front  seat  in  entertaining  the  masters  of  entertain* 

I 

ment.  Witness:  'Nearly  4  out  of  5  families  in  Philadelphia  read  The  Bulletin 
daily.  Moreover,  the  average  reading  time  per  person,  according  to  surveys,  is  53 
minutes  daily.  And  the  daily  circulation  of  The  Bulletin  is  in  excess  of  600,000. 
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DoorlySpccrks 
Drive  to  Aid 
Nebraska  Vets 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Publisher  Cooperating 
With  Legion 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
the  American  Legion  have 
tackled  in  a  practical  way  what 
they  consider 
one  of  the  most 
important  jobs 
facing  the  na¬ 
tion  today — that 
of  assisting  re¬ 
turning  service 
men  to  find 
work. 

As  first  step  of 
the  plan,  created 
by  Heniy  Door- 
ly,  publisher  of 
the  World  -  Her¬ 
ald.  Omaha  Post  Henry  Doorly 
No.  1  of  the 
American  Legion  appointed  a 
committee  in  Omaha  which  is 
cooperating  and  coordinating 
with  all  the  various  agencies 
such  as  the  veterans,  labor,  the 
welfare  associations.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  anybody  that  can 
be  helpful. 

This  committee  has  established 
a  central  office  in  the  World- 
Herald  War  Service  Center,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  newspaper  for  the 
duration.  The  Legion  has  se¬ 
cured  services  of  a  retired  manu¬ 
facturer  who  will  direct  the  of¬ 
fice  without  pay,  assisted  by  paid 
employes. 

FVee  Ads 

“The  Legion  is  going  to  run 
the  show,”  said  Mr.  Doorly,  “but 
purely  in  an  unselfish  way.  .  .  . 

“They  are  going  to  take  the 
case  history  of  each  veteran, 
what  he  is  equipped  for  in  the 
way  of  work,  his  mental  and 
physical  conditions,  and  then  are 
going  to  get  him  a  job.” 

The  World-Herald  has  offered 
to  publish  free  of  charge  classi¬ 
fied  “Situations  Wanted”  ads 
from  70  to  140  lines  daily  for  the 
emergency  and  also  to  publicize 
through  its  news  columns  the 
necessity  for  an  employment  of¬ 
fice. 

The  manufacturers  association 
and  other  business  institutions 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
placing  the  men. 

“In  Omaha,”  Mr.  Doorly  said, 
“and  I  might  say  Nebraska  on 
account  of  our  intensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  whole  state,  we  are 
setting  up  a  plan  which  I  hope 
will  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  postwar  planning. 

“This  employment  clearing 
house  starts  work  this  week  be¬ 
cause  there  are  a  lot  of  boys 
being  discharged  from  the  ser¬ 
vices,  even  now. 

“I  really  believe  we  have  hit 
upon  a  scheme,”  he  said,  “that, 
if  copied  throughout  the  nation 
will  be  very  helpfiiL” 

The  World  -  Hgfald  last  May 
received  the  194if  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  “meritorious  public  service” 
for  sponsoring  a  Successfiil  state¬ 
wide  scrap  metal  drive. 


Needs  Telegraphers 

Telegraphers  and  radio  in¬ 
stallation  engineers  are  needed 
by  the  Office  of  War  Information 
to  relieve  the  heavy  commiuii- 
cations  burden  on  its  Overseas 
Operations  Branch.  Four  weeks 
schooling  with  pay,  salary  from 
$2,600  to  $3,200  a  year  and  sub¬ 
sistence  pay  based  on  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  area  to  which 
the  man  is  assigned  is  promised 
150  telegraphers,  but  OWI  will 
accept  only  men  who  are  draft 
exempt,  in  good  health,  and  not 
employed  in  any  essential  ac¬ 
tivity. 

a 

Spartanburg  Bon  on 
Police  News  Lifted 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Feb.  20 — 
A  two-week-old  censorship  of 
police  news  was  lifted  here  last 
week  when  City  Council  over¬ 
rode  restrictions  ordered  into 
effect  by  Mayor  Jennings  L. 
Thompson  and  instructed  Police 
Commissioner  Joe  Hill  to  make 
news  of  all  police  activities 
available  to  the  press. 

Under  the  Mayor's  censorship 
the  police  blotter,  the  radio  log, 
detective  division  offense  re¬ 
ports  and  other  police  depart¬ 
ment  records  were  withheld 
from  the  press  and  public. 

Release  of  police  news  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  and  usually  only  af¬ 
ter  investigations  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  was  authorized  under  the 
censorship. 

Little,  if  any,  diminution  in 
the  volume  of  police  news  was 
noted  in  the  columns  of  the 
Herald  and  Journal,  the  only 
daily  newspapers  here.  Under 
the  censorship,  friendly  police¬ 
men  tipped  reporters  off  to 
stories  which  were  then  checked 
independently. 

Members  of  City  Council  were 
unanimous  in  overriding  the 
Mayor  and  wiping  out  the  cen¬ 
sorship. 

In  so  doing,  the  Council  gave 
the  police  commissioner  an  ex¬ 
plicit  mandate  to  work  out . 
with  the  newspapers  a  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  the 
handling  of  police  news. 

■ 

Newsmen  Honored 

Two  Liberty  ships  now  under' 
construction  at  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  shipyard  in  Baltimore 
will  be  named  for  newspaper¬ 
men,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Tile  men  are  Edward  B.  Haines, 
founder  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Call  and  Evening  News, 
who  di^  in  1911,  and  John  Mur¬ 
phy,  founder  of  the  Afro-Amer- , 
icon  newspapers,  published  in 
Baltimore.  Murphy  was  bom  a 
slave  in  Baltimore  in  1840.  He 
died  in  1922. 

a 

New  Quarters 

The  Australian  Truth  and  Mir¬ 
ror  occupied  the  entire  21st  floor 
of  the  Times  Tower,  New  York, 
for  their  U.  S.  headquarters  Feb. 
12.  Clarence  L.  Hains,  overseas 
manager  for  the  newspapers,  is 
in  charge  of  the  new  offices.  Pat 
Terry  is  correspondent.  Leonard 
Richards,  who  came  here  two 
months  ago.  will  remain  as 
American  news  editor. 


3  U.  S.  Papers 
Get  Facilities 
In  Britain 

The  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Chicago  Sun  have 
been  grimted  facilities  tor  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  weekly  over¬ 
seas  editions  to  American  troops 
in  the  European  theatre,  head¬ 
quartered  in  London,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Major 
General  John  C.  H.  Lees,  deputy 
theatre  commander. 

The  right  to  print  in  England, 
however,  was  denied  by  General 
Lees  to  these  publications  and 
to  Time,  Newsweek,  and  Read¬ 
ers’  Digest.  Although  no  official 
reason  for  this  action  was  given. 
Army  officials  suggested  that  the 
question  concerned  cutting  into 
Britain’s  curtailed  supply  of 
printers  and  printing  facilities. 

Space  Limited 

General  Lees  stated  that 
“military  necessity”  would  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  copies 
nnd  the  speed  of  distribution. 
He  indicate  that  shipping  space 
for  the  purpose  would  be  strict¬ 
ly  limited  and  that  all  facilities 
were  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
any  time  without  notice. 

Other  newspapers  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  right  to  distribute 
miniature  overseas  editions 
through  Army  post  exchanges. 
Provision  of  these  facilities, 
which  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Army  for  more  than 
a  year,  may  be  granted  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  from  the 
troops.  Such  newspapers  will 
be  limited  to  eight  pages  of  12V^ 
by  17Vi  inch  size. 

a 

Bu'ts  Shopping  Paper 

The  owners  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal  have 
purchased  the  name  and  publica¬ 
tion  rights  of  the  Syracuse  Press, 
weekly  shopping  guide. 
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MORE  PEOPLE 

living  In  Delaware  County 
today  than  In  April,  1940 — 
the  largest  popnlatlon  In¬ 
crease  in  Pennsylvania  I  So 
says  the  U.  S.  Census  Bu¬ 
reau. 

THE  CHESTER  TIMES  . 

is  the  ONLY  dally  newspaper  In 
this  county  of  336,806  people.  ! 

It’s  Included  j 

ON  THE  SMARTEST  j 

ADVERTISING  SCHEDULES  I 
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So.  22  of  a  series  highlighting  the  eeceptanee  of  the  New  York  Sum  tamomg  respomible  people  whose  opinions  tonnt. 


f,  COUNT  THE  SUNS 
I  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


X  HE  acceptance  of  The  New  York 
Sun  by  recognized  leaders  in  various 
branches  of  science  is  a  valid  indica¬ 
tion  of  The  Sun’s  standing  among 
professional  and  business  men  whose 
opinions  count.  It  is  especially  com¬ 
plimentary  because  the  scientists  of 
today  are  realists  with  a  wide  range 
of  interests.  Here  is  further  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization  whose  independent  re¬ 
search  among  a  cross-section  of  New 
Yorkers  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  read  metropolitan  dailies.” 


"The  Sen  it  a  good  newtpapor.  I  like  your 
reporting  and  the  columns  by  John  Klaran, 
David  Lawrence  and  H.  I.  iHiillipt.  I  like 
to  read  the  details  which  The  Sun  includes  in 
its  stories — background  information  which  I 
do  not  got  over  the  radio.” 

DR.  ROY  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS,  Hen.  Dir. 

The  American  MuMum  of  Natural  History 


"The  Sun  is  my  favorite  paper.  Your  edi¬ 
torials  are  sane  and  courageous  and  I  like 
John  Kiaran's  column.  Being  an  all-around 
naturalist,  I  am  interested  in  what  he  hat  to 
say  because  he,  too,  is  an  all-around  natural¬ 
ist — and  a  vary  dependable  one." 

DR.  CLYDE  FISHER. 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium 


RaertMUtsd  In  Clilaata.  Oetrait.  San  FmaalNS  aa4  Las 
Ansela*  by  WIMianis,  LawreuM  A  Orataur  Caamany; 
in  Baatan,  Tlltaa  S.  Ball. 


"The  Sun  it  our  family  paper.  My  youngster 
likes  the  funnies  and  my  wife  likes  the  ads. 
I  like  George  E.  Sokolsky  and  David 
Lawrence  because  of  their  frankness — and 
because  I  agree  with  their  views.  I  like 
Gault  MacGowan's  stories  of  the  war,  too." 

W.  W.  ZIEMAN. 

Chemical  Engineer,  Bakallte  Corp. 


"I  like  The  Sun  because  it  presents  the  news 
in  proper  proportion  to  its  importance  and 
your  columnists  are  among  the  best.  The 
Sun’s  scientific  articles  are  vary  good,  too— 
the  facts  are  well  checked  and  the  writing 
is  conscientious  and  specific.” 

JOSEPH  D'AGOSTINO, 

Pl^,  N.  J.  Mlneralogtcal  Soc. 


"I  read  The  Sun  because  it  gives  me  all 
the  news  in  addition  to  general  information 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  I  like  the  way 
your  paper  is  made  up,  and  in  the  main  I 
agree  with  your  editorials.  Your  'Where  to 
Dine'  list  is  a  dependable  guide  to  good 
food." 

L.  E.  ECKELMANN. 

Consultant  Electro-Chemist 
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cation  of  the  act  ...  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  should  be  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.” 

“The  definitions  of  employee 
employed  in  a  bona  fide  execu¬ 
tive  professional  capacity  as 
promiUgated  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  act  and  applied  to  the 
newspaper  publishing  business 
are  arbitrary,  capricious  and 
unreasonable  and  should  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.” 

Hanson  cited  that  “this  de 
cree  constitutes  a  particular 
form  of  abridgement  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  guaranty  of  a  free 
press,  not  heretofore  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  District  Court  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  enjoined  the  com¬ 
pany  from  violating  the  act  and 
restrained  it  from  distributing 
its  newspapers  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  Circuit  Court  amended 
the  injunction  so  that  the  ne\n- 
papers  could  be  shipped  in  int^ 
state  commerce. 


Censorship  Still 
Unsatisfactory, 
Says  AP's  Boyle 


dous  artillery  force,  and  they’re  Trrr*lrer>n 
solidly  entrenched.  Aa  an  ex-  aJUAl 

ample  of  their  fortifications —  fa 

they  have  pillboxes  of  metal  an  VjieiS  dlOy 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  reinforced  _  __  ^  , 

by  concrete  and  rocks,  with  just  I i-i  M 
a  hole  in  them  large  enough  to 

let  the  muKle  of  a  ^chine  gun  Appeals  Court  Allows 

through.  There  isn’t  much  you  _  _  _ 

ran  do  to  them  except  with  a  Paper  to  Get  Certiorari 

^Covering  the  Italian  front  has  Writ  from  High  Court 
become  more  dangerous,  said  Cincinnati,  Feb.  23 — A  stay 
Boyle,  than  it  was  when  the  of  mandate  in  the  case  of  the 
Allies  were  advancing  steadily.  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Jackson. 
With  the  Germans  in  the  hills  Tenn.,  has  been  granted  by  the 
with  concentrated  artillery,  the  u.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
attacking  force,  having  to  come  here  to  enable  the  company  to 
out  into  the  open,  is  at  a  dis-  obtain  a  writ  of  certiorari  from 
advantage.  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Boyle  has  been  with  AP  since  if  the  writ  is  granted  the  high 
1935,  when  he  joined  the  organ-  court  will  call  for  records  of 
ization  in  Kansas  City  after  he  the  lower  court,  which  means  it 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni-  jg  willing  to  review  the  case  at 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  issue. 

Journalism.  At  Missouri  he  An  opinion  upholding  a  dis- 
won  three  scholarships.  One  trict  court  order  enjoining  the 
was  awarded  him  by  Sigma  newspaper,  the  Jackson  Sun, 
Delta  Chi,  the  journalism  fra-  from  further  alleged  violations 
ternity.  He  doesn’t  quite  re-  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
member  the  others.  was  issued  by  the  Circuit  Court 


censorship  yet  has  seen  no  ma-  Happy  to  be  back  in  the  U.  S. 
jor  improvement.  Boyle  said  he  intend^  to  stay 

There  still  is  a  tendency,  he  here  for  about  a  month,  during 
declared,  to  clamp  down  on  un-  which  time  he  will  visit  his 
favorable  stories.  family  in  Kansas  City  with  his 

Ml-;  Mu  I.  Wife,  who  lives  in  New  York, 

la  on  Amca  Attack  After  his  long  period  of  cov- 

Formerly  night  city  editor  in  ering  nearly  all  the  major 
AP’s  New  York  office,  Boyle’s  battles  in  the  Mediterranean 
first  war  assignment  was  with  area,  the  stocky,  blue-eyed  re- 
General  Patton’s  western  task  porter  says  he  is  healthier  than 
force,  which  landed  on  the  Afri-  ever.  “No  wounds,  nothing  lost 
ran  coast  Nov.  8,  1942.  His  but  a  tooth,”  he  declared.  “I 
latest  stint  took  him  to  within  lost  that  on  a  tootsie  rolL" 

300  yards  of  Cassino  when  the  a 

street  fighting  first  started. 

Although  he  had  constantly  onreveport  TlZXieS 

to  dodge  the  rain  of  Germgn  ar-  r’imilrrtion 

tiUery  and  the  shots  of  German  *166*63  VlTCIUaUOn 
snipers  in  the  Cassino  hills.  The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
Boyle  makes  light  of  the  war  has  frozen  its  circulation,  both 
correspondent’s  lot  daily  and  Sunday,  effective  Feb. 

"War  reporting  is  a  simple  20,  at  figures  slightly  below 
business.”  he  says,  “the  simplest  those  prevailing  in  recent 
job  in  journalism.  All  you  need 
is  a  strong  stomach,  a  weak 
mind,  and  plenty  of  endurance.” 

Things  have  been  made  some¬ 
what  easier  for  correspondents 
in  the  Mediterranean  sector,  he 
said,  than  they  were  when  Af¬ 
rica  was  invaded. 

“At  that  time,”  he  declared, 

“reporters  usually  slept  on  the 
ground  in  bed  rolls,  and  the 
nights  were  cold.  In  order  to 
get  where  we  wanted  to  go,  we 
usually  had  to  hitch-hike.  There 
was  no  PRO  set-up  to  speak 
of  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  African  campaign,  and 
we  had  to  depend  very  largely 
on  our  own  resources  to  get  our 
stories. 

“Nevertheless,  those  condi¬ 
tions  had  their  advantages,  as 
well.  We  went  where  we 
wanted  to  go.  with  very  little 
restriction.  Today,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  toward  chan¬ 
neling  of  correspondents.” 

For  the  soldiers  in  Italy,  Boyle 
had  only  the  highest  praise. 

'“rheir  morale  under  fire  is  su¬ 
perb.”  he  declared.  “If  the 
people  here  at  home  took  their 
punishment  half  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  take  it  over  there,  this 
war  would  be  over  much  sooner. 

“Cassino  is  a  tough  front. 

The  German  fortifications  there 
are  imbelievable;  nothing  like 
Tunisia.  They  have  a  tremen- 


Students  Edit  Issue 

An  award  to  Clarion  (Iowa) 
High  School  students  for  exceed¬ 
ing  their  War  Loan  sales  quota 
of  $15,000  by  $133,000  netted  the 
Wright  County  Monitor  some  ex¬ 
tra  advertising  revenue  and  put 
students  in  complete  charge  of 
getting  out  the  Feb.  15  issue. 
Students  took  over  the  whole 
town  for  one  day  and  edited 
proof-read  and  sold  all  adver 
tising  for  that  day’s  issue. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY 
APRIL  1940  to  > 
NOVEMBER  19431 4 


OAKLAND  COUNTY, 
where  Daily  Press  circulation  is  concentrated 
has  grown  from  254,068  in  1940  to  297,578 
in  November  1943.  This  increase,  over  17%, 
is  the  second  largest  in  Michigan. 

Further,  the  census  bureau  rates  Oakland 
in  A-2  area  where  new  population  is  apt  to 
be  permanent,  not  transient.  Establish  your 
product  now  in  this  market  where  income  of 
industrial  workers  exceeds  $100,000,000 
annually! 


Mdkinq 

Counf/ 


Some  people  find  It  more  oonvenient 
to  live  in  our  city  zone  of  over 
100.000  people  than  in  Holyoke's 
oorporate  limits,  because  they  can 
set  to  and  from  factories  easily. 

Minutes  count  in  this  market. 
Shops,  theatres,  churches,  schoolA 
etc.,  are  easily  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  by  everyone.  There  is  no 
wide-spread  outer  fiinse  area  to 
discourage  salesmen. 


Only  Daily  Newspaper}— Over  38,000  Net  Paid! 


IDITOR  A  P  U  ■  L I  S  H  i  It  for  Pabraary  24. 
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in  the  first  21  years . . . 


1f4< 


r^HE  old  and  sound  principles  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  sur- 
vival  of  the  fittest,  still  prevail.  If  a  product  is  wanted,  in  this 
country,  its  producers  will  succeed,  without  subsidies  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 
Surely,  The  Indianapolis  News  has  had  what  the  public  wanted,  since 
the  very  beginning — for  16  other  evening  newspapers  were  bom,  in 
Indianapolis,  lived  brief  lives  and  died,  during  the  first  21  years  of  The 
News'  existence.  THE  NEWS  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year.  .  .  .  Here  again,  is  evidence  of  the  confidence,  held  by  its  readers, 
which  has  made  this  newspaper  first  in  circulation,  first  in  advertising 
linage,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  Hoosierdom. 

In  the  33  counties  surrounding  Indianapolis,  which  make  up  the 
major  market  area  of  The  Indianapolis  News,  there  is  an  eager,  alert 
population  with  an  effective  buying  income  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars.  Hiis  is  the  East-North-Central^s  richest  market 
market  that  will  stay  rich  after  the  war. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


FIRST  in  daily  drculafion  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


JOS.  F.  BREEZE.  AdvwtWnf  DIrMMr 
OAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  St,  Nm  York  17 
J.  E.  Linz,  TiflMHM  Toww.  CMci«*  11 
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Warns  Business 
On  Period  of 
Reconversion 

Adman  Urges  Business 
To  Go  from  "Sellers" 

To  "Buyers"  Market 

The  primary  objective  of  all 
business  must  be  to  get  out  of 
the  sellers'  market  as  soon  as 
possible,  Walter  Buchen.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  told  members  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Business  Papers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Feb.  21. 

He  discussed  how  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buy¬ 
ers’  market  will  affect  business 
paper  advertising,  but  his  re¬ 
marks  were  of  interest  to  all 
publications  concerned  with  the 
post-war  period. 

“Sellers’  markets  are  para¬ 
sites,'’  declared  Mr.  Buchen. 
“We  must  press  forward  to  buy¬ 
ers’  maricets  with  all  of  our 
strength  and  all  of  our  energy. 
Only  buyers*  markets  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  incentives  that  make 
possible  the  operations  that  are 
the  breath,  fo<^  and  blood  of  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise.  Only  in  a 
buyers’  market  do  the  sellers 
compete  effectively  to  give  ffie 
buyer  better  value  at  a  lower 
price  in  the  things  to  which  he 
is  accustomed.’’ 

Sees  Long  Reconversion 

Mr.  Buchen  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  likely  re¬ 
conversion  following  the  present 
war  will  be  as  swift  and  as  com¬ 
paratively  simple  as  the  transi¬ 
tion  which  took  place  after 
World  War  I. 

Reconversion  will  be  on  a 
bigger  scale,  he  predicted,  with 
demobilization  promising  to  be 
Irregular  and  retarded.  “The 
price  and  material  controls  are 
likely  to  be  retained  more 
strongly  and  much  longer,”  he 
said. 

"Transitions  will  be  slower. 
They  are  likely  to  be  Aot 
through  with  fever-and-chills 
confusion,  with  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  requirements  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  prices  on  one 
hand,  and  prescriptions  of  20- 
hour  weeks  and  more  public 
works  in  the  other.” 

Despite  increased  individual 
savings,  huge  corporate  reserves 
and  a  large  deferred  demand  for 
goods,  there  are  many  conflict¬ 
ing  factors  to  be  considered,  be 
pointed  out.  Referring  to  the 
conflict  of  forces,  Mr.  Buchen 
stated  in  part; 

“What  are  the  forces  at  work 
in  the  present  sellers’  market 
which  are  already  acting  to  con¬ 
vert  it  partially  into  a  buyers’ 
market?  What  are  the  basic 
factors  that  will  govern  the 
markets  that  lie  between  the 
present  and  those  that  come 
after  reconversion  and  demobil¬ 
ization? 

"First,  war  production  re¬ 
quirements  —  ships,  airplanes 
and  munitions  —  clothes,  food, 
shelter  and  transportation  for 
our  armed  forces — will  continue, 
at  least  until  after  victory. 

“Second,  war  and  government 
controls  of  materials  will  con- 
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tinue — at  least  until  after  vic¬ 
tory. 

“Third,  war  and  government 
control  ot  manpower  will  con¬ 
tinue — at  least  until  after  vic¬ 
tory. 

“Fourth,  war  and  government 
control  of  prices  will  continue — 
at  least  until  after  victory. 

“Fifth,  war  and  government 
control  of  public  psychology 
will  continue  —  at  least  until 
after  victory. 

“Sixth,  extremely  high  taxes 
and  other  financial  demands  of 
war  will  continue — at  least  un¬ 
til  after  victory. 

“Seventh,  uncertainty  of  em¬ 
ployment — already  apparent  due 
to  terminations  or  cutbacks  of 
war  contracts  —  will  probably 
increase. 

“Eighth,  there  will  be  increas¬ 
ing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  and  industry  to  buy 
prewar  and  wartime  models  and 
products — before  and  after  vic¬ 
tory. 

“Ninth,  there  will  be  in¬ 
creased  unwillingness  to  spend 
savings,  or  to  undertake  present 
commitments  in  the  face  of  em¬ 
ployment  uncertainties. 

“Tenth,  there  will  be  the  dis¬ 
turbing  and  confusing  influ¬ 
ences  of  accumulated  war 
stocks.  Among  all  of  the  tm- 
certainties  which  affect  both  the 
transition  period  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  post-war  period,  it  may 
well  be  that  there  is  none  more 
important  than  this.  Estimates 
of  post-war  surpluses  in  govern¬ 
mental  hands  range  from  25  bil¬ 
lion  to  150  billion. 

“These  forces  already  operat¬ 
ing  will  determine  the  nature, 
rapidity  and  fluctuation  of  the 
transition  to  a  buyers’  market 
condition  in  more  and  more 
phases  of  our  economy.  There 
will  be  a  long  series  of  battles 
between  war  d«aands,  political 
controls  and  buyers’  caution  on 
the  one  hand  and  money  in  the 
podcet.  the  buyers’  need  and 
desire,  and  the  need  for  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  The  seller 
will  be  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
not  unfamiliar  battle  and  al¬ 
though  the  forces  are  different 
from  those  in  non-war  periods, 
the  outcome  —  barring  main¬ 
tained  and  increasing  resort  to 
Socialism — is  a  buyers’  market.” 
a 

Papers  Asked  to  Aid 
Muster-Out  Pay  Plan 

Washington,  Feb.  24 — With  the 
nation’s  newspapers  already 
held  to  approximately  75%  of 
the  newsprint  consumption  in 
1941,  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  have  decided  not  to 
publish  application  forms  for 
muster-out  pay  for  war  veterans 
but  to  ask  all  newspapers  to 
print  what  will  become  the  of¬ 
ficial  form. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,300,000 
veterans  are  eligible  and  only 
those  who  procure  and  fill  out 
a  form  as  reproduced  in  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  considered  for  the 
payment. 

“Meanwhile,”  the  Washington 
Star  commented,  “Government 
agencies  here  continue  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  millions  of  fat  bulle¬ 
tins  on  subjects  varying  from 
fish  culture  to  flower  gardening.” 


Chao#  Who  Got 
Cairo  Scoop, 
Trained  in  U.  S. 

Several  weeks  ago  Reuters 
international  press  wires  were 
hot  with  the  story  that 
Churchill,  Roosevelt,  and  Chi- 
ang  Kai-^ek  had  met  in  Cairo. 
Rivaling  in  size  and  blackness 
the  headlines  on  the  news  itself, 
were  Uiose  relating  how  the  rest 
of  the  Allied  press  was  scooped 
on  it. 

Behind  the  scoop  was 
Thomas  Ming-heng  Chao, 
Chimgking  correspondent  for 
Reuters,  who  picked  it  up  while 
be  was  in  Cairo  on  the  way  to 
London.  Since  his  presence  in 
Cairo  was  unofficial,  he  was  not 
obligated,  as  were  other  corre¬ 
spondents,  to  await  official  re¬ 
lease  on  information  he  picked 
up  there.  So,  when  he  got  to 
Lisbon  on  the  next  leg  of  his 
journey,  he  gave  the  story  to 
Reuters  Lisbon  office,  and  out 
it  went. 

It  was  simply  a  matter  of  a 
Chinese  newspaperman’s  exer¬ 
cising  his  Yankee  journalistic 
ingenuity,  for  Chao,  it  develops, 
is  a  product  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
(B.  J.,  1925)  and  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  (M.  S.,  1926).  He 


R  w  McCarthy 
Notional  Advertiiing  Monoscr 


has  also  a  B.  A.  degree  from  Col¬ 
orado  College  and  a  diploma 
from  Tsinghau  College  In  China. 

With  his  American  training 
behind  him,  Chao  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  journalists 
in  China.  After  he  l^t  Colum¬ 
bia  he  edited  the  Chinese  Stu¬ 
dents  Monthly  in  New  York  for 
a  year,  then  went  to  Peking, 
where  be  worked  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper. 

.  Since  1928  he  has  been  corre¬ 
spondent  and  manager  of  Reu¬ 
ters  bureaus  in  various  cities  in 
China:  Nanking,  from  1928  to 
1937;  Hankow,  1937  and  1938, 
and  since  1938,  Chungking. 

Chao  made  his  latest  trip  to 
London  as  a  member  of  the  six- 
man  Chinese  Goodwill  Mission 
to  Great  Britain. 

Highly  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
■students  in  this  country,  Chao 
as  “Tommy,”  as  they  called  him, 
recently  was  termed  by  one  of 
them  “the  cleverest  Chinese  I 
ever  met,”  which,  in  view  of 
the  popular  saying  about  the 
cleverness  of  the  Chinese,  is  a 
substantial  eulogy. 


Aids  Servicemen 

The  Chicago  Tribune  book  re¬ 
view  department  on  Feb.  10  sent 
1,000  new  and  nearly  new  books 
to  the  Chicago  public  library  to 
be  used  as  Valentine  remem¬ 
brances  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  6th  service  command  area 
and  overseas. 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notional  Rcprcttntolivci 


An  Ace  in  the  Hole  for  Postwar  Houston 


\ 

•  In  the  making  of  an  even  greater 
America  after  the  war,  petroleum 
will  play  a  most  important  part. 
Therefore.  Metropolitan  Houaton, 
the  South’s  biggest  city  (according 
to  a  compilation  made  by  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  of  No. 
2  War  Ration  Books)  and  command 
post  for  the  gigantic  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry.  is  preparing  now  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  victorious  nation  for 
refined  products  of  "black  gold.” 
which  abounds  in  the  many  oil  fields 
surrounding  this  metropolis. 

The  producing  and  refining  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  oil  industry  are  expand¬ 


ing  and  rebuilding  to  keep  piace  with 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  avia¬ 
tion  gasoline,  synthetic  rubber,  and 
the  revolutionary  new  products  of 
petro-chemistry  for  which  the  world 
has  a  definite  need.  Extensive  oil 
fields,  huge  refineries  and  giant  new 
synthetic  rubber  plants  assure  Hous¬ 
ton  of  tremendous  postwar  activity 
in  connection  with  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  petroleum  industry,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  important 
industries  that  make  Houston  the 
South's  leading  market. 


As  Houston  grows,  so  grows  The  Houston  Chronicle  .  .  . 
first  in  this  market  in  circulation  and  advertising  for  over 
31  consecutive  yean. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
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Auto  Industry  Start  to 
Build  Curs  Again  ? 


^  o  answer  f  I, 

^  produced’”  «,•.  a”®”'  oan 

“9*  y  coIlecV^^i  ^oduction  re- 


It  is  impossible  to  appraise 
accurately  the  potentialities  of  the 
Detroit  market,  now  or  postwar,  with¬ 
out  carefully  considering  activity  in 
the  great  automobile  plants  here. 
Since  these  plants  arp  now  all  on  war 
work  The  News  believes  that  adver¬ 
tisers  interested  in  this  great  market 
will  find  the  accompanying  state¬ 
ments  by  officials  of  the  automotive 
industry,  relative  to  plant  reconver¬ 
sion  and  production  of  peacetime 
cars,  helpful  in  planning  future  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Detroit 
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/  opinions  from 

I 

tbof  I—-  ■  Cor 

«H«lefclv.  eon  and  « 

*efc;3«L'i7*‘»vert.  “ 


Although  newspapers  were  Needs  in  other  categories  ar* 
used  by  more  canners  than  any  as  follows:  30  publication  wrt^ 
other  type  of  advertising,  the  ers,  artists,  layout  men,  aii 
papers  ranked  fifth  in  total  ex-  printing  experts  for  leafiet  ^  K 
penditures,  whUe  magazine  ad-  duction  work;  20  picture  editon  i 
vertising,  reported  by  only  nine  and  photographers;  150  languaea  ^ 
companies,  represented  the  larg-  specialists,  to  interrogate  priT 
est  proportion  of  the  total  oners  and  for  general  translattoe 
budget.  The  percentage  figures  work,  particularly  with  the  lo^  , 
were  7.7  and  29.8,  respectively.  press  in  occupied  territories*  20  1 
Meat  packers  divided  their  ad-  Morse  code  telegraphers  Un. 
vertising  budgets  in  this  manner:  able  of  handling  25  to  30  words  s 
magazin^,  25.08;  minute. 

In  the  radio  field,  the  OWl  le-  ij 
quires  60  engineers,  30  announo* 
ers,  20  radiophoto  editors,  and 
script  writers  and  producers. 

Salaries  will  range  from  $2,600 
to  $6,500,  with  additional  allow 
ances  for  living  costs.  I^e  OWI 
warned  that  living  conditicms 
The  Office  of  War  Information  are  trying  abroad,  and  accom- 
issued  an  appeal  this  week  for  modations  generally  poor.  ^ 
450  men  and  women  with  news-  Information  and  applications  ' 
paper  and  radio  experience  for  are  being  handled  by  Ra4)h 
work  overseas.  Many  of  them  Stillman,  personnel  director, 
will  go  abroad  within  a  few  Outpost  Service  Bureau,  CWI 
weeks,  it  was  stated,  “for  impor-  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
tant  and  urgent  missions  in  view  Assisting  in  this  OWI  effort 
of  impending  military  opera-  are  Wilbur  Forrest,  of  the  Neva 
tions.”  Others  will  be  specially  York  Herald  Tribune,  A.  P. 
trained  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  mini-  Jones,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
mum  period  of  four  months.  Kenneth  Berkeley,  of  the  Blue 
advertised  in  Vitally  needed,  the  OWI  said.  Network,  and  Carlton  Smith,  of 
newspaper  ad-  are  100  reporters,  particularly  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
d  for  only  15%  those  with  telegraph  copy  ex-  a 

ets  and  printed  perience,  who  will  be  among  iii.  „ 

12  companies  those  trained  at  home.  Men  HUII  IOz  dGllCIlOr 
radio  in  per-  between  38  and  45  years  old  are  Justus  Craemer,  publisher  of 
sing.”  preferr^  for  the  news  jobs.  Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  Newt,  has 

srs  used  news-  Also  welcome  are  4-F  men  with  taken  out  nomination  papers 
than  any  other  minor  disabilities.  Men  between  and  has  announced  that  he  will 
t  the  expend!-  30  and  37  who  are  “especially  file  as  a  candidate  for  United 
an  went  into  qualified”  also  will  be  consid-  States  Senator.  A  Republican, 
il  magazines,  ered,  said  the  OWI  statement,  he  will  run  in  both  Republican 
received  $8.12  and  some  women  can  be  used.  and  Democratic  primaries. 


FTC  Issues  Results 
Of  Food  Costs  Study 

Among  Other  Things,  Report  Shows 
How  Companies  Utilized  Ad  Budgets 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  24  —  The  or  the  giving  of  free  goods,  fa-  National 

Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cilities  or  services  in  considers-  newspapers,  23.36;  letters,  book- 

issued  in  printed  form  the  results  tlon  of  local  advertising  and  lets,  display  cards,  etc.,  supplied 

of  its  three-year  study  into  dis-  sales  effort  by  dealers.” 
tribution  methods  and  costs,  in-  The  biscuit  and  cracker  indus- 
cluding  advertising,  of  the  fol-  try,  one  of  those  named  as  heav> 

lowing  food  commodities:  bis-  spenders  for  promotion,  showed 

cults  and  crackers,  brrad,  cof-  a  strong  preference  for  newspa- 

fee,  flour,  milk  and  milk  prod-  per  advertising  over  other  me- 

ucts,  packaged  cereals,  cane  and  dla.  The  percentage  of  advertis- 

beet  sugar,  canned  fruits  and  ing  outlay  going  to  newspaper: 

vegetables,  fresh  fruits  and  veg-  was  30.82.  Next  in  order  came 

etables,  and  meats.  magazines  and  periodicals,  road- 

The  report  is  factual  in  nature,  side  billboard  signs,  and  radio 
It  does  not  include  reconunenda-  programs  and  announcements, 
tions  or  criticisms  except  as  they  With  respect  to  coffee  distribu- 
might  be  read  into  the  223-page  tion,  the  report  says: 
published  document  describing  “^dio,  used  by  14  of  the  com- 
the  industries  and  the  practices  pani< 
as  foimd  by  FTC.  one-< 

Ad  Expenses  Listed  ditm 

Noted  was  the  evolution  in 
sales  methods  by  which  produc¬ 
ers  have  come  to  identify  their 
wares  all  the  way  to  the  con- 
STuners  by  means  of  brands,  ex¬ 
tending  down  to  individual  fruit 
and  vegetable  items. 

“Advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  expense  varied  greatly  be¬ 
tween  food  products,  ranging 
from  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per 
dollar  of  net  sales  for  sugar  to 
eight  cents  per  dollar  of  net  sales 
tor  packag^  cereals,”  it  says. 

“Meat  and  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  among  the  food 
products  bearing  relatively  low 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
expense  while  tor  flour,  biscuits 
and  crackers,  and  coffee  such  ex¬ 
pense  was  comparatively  high. 

“Competitive  packaging  of 
branded  foods  often  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  their  distribution  cost 
For  instance,  in  the  biscuit  and 
cracker  industry,  cost  of  con¬ 
tainers  amount^  to  about  12 
cents  per  dollar  of  net  sales. 

The  consumer,  therefore.  In  pur¬ 
chasing  a  dollar’s  worth  of  bis¬ 
cuits  or  crackers,  spends  nearly 
17  cents  for  the  manufacturer’s 
cost  of  packaging  and  advertis¬ 
ing  the  dollar’s  worth  of  product. 

“An  advertising  expense  com¬ 
mon  in  the  food  industry  arises 
from  the  giving  of  advertising 
aUowances  by  brand  owners  to 
food  retailers  to  induce  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  feature  the  brands  of  al¬ 
lowance-givers  in  local  newspa- 
I>er  advertising. 

About  9%  of  the  canners; 

18%  of  the  biscuit  and  cracker 
manufacturers;  34%  of  the  meat 
packers;  37%  of  the  coffee  man¬ 
ufacturers;  and  48%  of  the  pack¬ 
aged  cereal  manufacturers  re- 
I>orting  on  their  advertising 
practices,  indicated  that  they  re¬ 
imbursed  dealers  tor  part  of  the 
advertising  expense  of  featuring 
their  products. 

This  list  by  no  means  covers 
all  of  the  food  lines  on  which 
manufacturers  give  advertising 
allowances  to  individual  retail¬ 
ers  or  groups  of  them. 

The  ^owance  may  be  in  the 
torm  of  a  direct  payment,  a  spe¬ 
cial  discount  off  purchase  pHce 


-A  THIRD  GREATEST Zi. 
NEWSPAPER  MARKET 
IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 


9  OUT  OF  10  HOMES  IN  HARRISBURG,  PA.,  AND  8  OUT  OF  10 
HOMES  IN  THE  TRADING  TERRITORY  ARE  COVERED  BY 


Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

—Greater  Cleveload 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Ceunties 
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Mlihuiti.  Radio  Stations 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

Sationul  Rrpri-jriWtJliies 


V.  H.  SCHOrriLMAYEII 
Afrualtsral  EdiUr 


Mwtut 


EAiUr 


HILTON  R.  GIIIR 
•Staff  Wril«i 


WAYNE  CARD 

Staff  Writer 


TW  Nt«»'  War  CorreiM*^**! 


Although  about  one  out  of  every  three  of 
the  total  number  of  Dallas  News  employes  in 
the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days  is  now  in  uniform  of 
some  branch  or  other  of  Uncle  Sam’s  armed  forces, 
a  staff  of  star  writers  and  artists  is  till  on  the  job, 
upholding  The  News’  tradition  for  service  to  its 
readers.  It  has  ever  been  The  News’  policy  to 
give  its  readers  MORE  than  is  ordinarily  consid¬ 
ered  adequate  for  a  well-rounded  newspaper  ser¬ 
vice.  And  so  even  in  wartime.  The  News  is  still 
The  News,  the  paper  by  which  Texans  check  all 
they  hear  and  read. 


New  Items  for  the  NEWSIetter  from  Texas 


Felix  McKnight,  news  editor  of  Hie  Wick 
Dallas  Morning  News,  was  recently  is  en 
presented  the  Distinguished  Service  action 
Award  of  the  Dallas  Junior  Chamber 

respoi 

of  Commerce  .  .  .  for  service  to  the 
community  .  .  .  “not  just  the  accom- 
plishments  of  1943  but  cumulative  ac-  »"ent 
tivity  ...  a  public  spirit  .  .  .  beyond  paper, 
what  could  be  expected  of  him  as  a 
reporter.”  Coke  Stevenson,  Governor 
of  Texas,  made  the  presentation. 


Fowler  will  write  especially  about 
Texas  boys  on  their  way  to  Berlin. 


AiiIim  Corr*»»«nd«Kl 


Sell  th«  R«ad«rs  of  The  News  and  You  Hove  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 
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WLB'S  Stcmd 
On  'TJewsboys" 
Adds  to  Issue 

Ugh  Court  Now 
Weighing  Whothar 
They  Are  Employee 

Washington,  Feb.  24 — By  de- 
Aning  the  newspaper  publishing 
and  printing  Industry  to  include 
“newsboys,”  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  created  the 
likelihood  of  a  test  of  that  inter- 
pretation  in  another  tribunal. 

Already  argued  but  not  de¬ 
cided  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  is  the  question  whether 
carriers  are  employes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  newspapers  they 
•  vend. 

That  case  arose  in  California 
when  all  Los  Angeles  papers 
rejected  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board’s  contention  that 
carriers  are  to  be  counted  in  the 
selection  of  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  unit. 

The  publishers  sustained  their 
point  in  the  lower  court,  but  the 
NLRB  appealed. 

New  DeSnition 

The  War  Labor  Board’s  inter¬ 
pretation  is  set  out  in  an 
amended  directive  order  outlin¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  the  recently 
created  Daily  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Commission, 
set  up  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  succeed 
the  original  Newspaper  Panel, 
with  its  jurisdiction  broadened. 

The  Panel  had  only  the  power 
to  recommend  a  solution  when 
a  wage  dispute  was  presented, 
but  could  enter  an  appealable 
Anding  when  the  proposed  wage 
was  voluntary. 

Under  the  new  system,  the 
Commission  may  enter  appeal- 
able  rulings  in  either  instance. 

The  dednition  of  the  industry 
answerable  to  the  new  Commis¬ 
sion  reads: 

“For  the  purpose  of  this  order, 
the  daily  newspaper  printing 
and  publishing  industry  shall  in¬ 
clude  employes  in  the  following 
departments  of  daily  newspaper 
printing  and  publishing  estab¬ 
lishments:  mechanical,  main¬ 
tenance,  mailing,  editorial,  art, 
circulation  ( including  n  e  w  s  - 
boys),  commercial  and  kindred 
departments. 

‘  Cases  involving  services  re¬ 
lated  to  the  daily  newspaper 
printing  and  publishing  industry 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties  Involved,  may,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  or  any  Regional  War 
Labor  Board  be  referred  to  the 
panel.” 

While  it  may  be  contended 
that  a  newsboy  is  not  an  em¬ 
ploye  under  this  dednition  un¬ 
less  found  by  a  competent  au¬ 
thority  to  be  such,  the  method 
for  obtaining  a  verdict  is  not  set 
out. 


MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 

WislMt  to  porcbos* 

fwl  or  tr«d«  p«p«r. 

Writ*  ewailt  Sei  I2SI.  Miter  « 
rublitker. 


Furthermore,  mention  of  ser¬ 
vices  “related”  to  the  newspaper 
business,  plus  the  fact  that  “any 
of  the  parties”  may  raise  issues 
thereunder,  add  complications. 

’The  Conunission  is  to  be  a  tri¬ 
partite  board — public,  manage¬ 
ment,  labor — of  six  members, 
a 

Amends  Complaints  in 
$L200,000  Libel  Suit 

Amended  complaints  seeking 
a  total  of  $1,200,000  damages  for 
alleged  libel  and  conspiracy 
were  died  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Chicago  this  week  in 
behalf  of  George  Washington 
Robnett,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Church  League  of  America, 
in  connection  with  the  publica¬ 
tion,  sale  and  promotion  of  the 
book.  “Under  Cover.” 

Defendants  are  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  publishers,  being  sued  for 
$100,000;  the  Blue  Ne^ork  Co., 
Inc.,  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  spon¬ 
sor,  and  Walter  Winchell,  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  and  radio 
commentator,  from  whom  Rob¬ 
nett  seeks  one  million  dollars: 
and  John  Roy  Carlson,  author 
of  the  book,  who  is  being  sued 
for  $100,000. 

Original  suits  against  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  dismissed  on 
the  grounds  that  no  facts  were 
set  forth  in  the  complaints  that 
would  entitle  Robnett  to  re¬ 
cover  damages.  The  court,  how¬ 
ever,  grants  the  plaintiff  leave 
to  die  amended  complaints. 

■ 

Reporters  Denied  Visit 
To  Communist  'Capital' 

Generalissimo  C  h  i  a  n  g  Kai- 
shek,  replying  to  a  petition  by 
foreign  correspondents  to  visit 
Yenan,  Communist  “capital”  of 
China,  said  Feb.  23  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  extend  them  a  for¬ 
mal  invitation  “when  the  time 
comes.”  according  to  an  AP  dis¬ 
patch. 

Liang  Han-chao.  Minister  of 
Information,  told  his  press  con¬ 
ference  that  certain  press  tele¬ 
grams  on  the  Communist  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  suppressed  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  in  the 
national  interest  to  release  them. 

“Our  relations  with  ttie  Com¬ 
munists  must  be  regarded  as  a 
family  affair,”  he  said.  “The  gov¬ 
ernment  are  the  elder  members 
of  the  family  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  the  junior  members.  TTie 
elders  are  not  keen  on  publiciz¬ 
ing  disputes  within  this  family.” 

A  GAtN 

...again! 

Baltiator*  ratail  sales  far  1943 
up  10%  over  the  previous  year. 

This  came  on  top  of  (ains  of 
18%  and  20%,  respectively,  in 
the  two  precedinc  years.  As 
usual,  merchants  placed  more 
copy  in  the  Sun  papers  than 
in  any  other  medium. 

BALTIMORE 
SU  NPAPERS 

Meniiaq  Iveatof  Saaday 

Circulatioa  for  January  i  Momiac  and 
Evonina— 338,743;  Sunday — 883,408 


How  to  Build  Inventory 

The  recent  amendment  to 
Paragraph  D,  Order  L-240,  which 
permita  Paoidc  Coast  newspa¬ 
pers  to  maintain  75-day  inven¬ 
tories  of  newsprint  presents  a 
poser  to  newspapers  concerned 
which  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has 
passed  on  to  Arthur  R.  Treanor, 
director.  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  WPB.  The  news¬ 
papers  point  out  that  orders  for 
newsprint  are  still  restricted  to 
the  average  daily  consumption 
in  the  drst  six  months  of  1942 
less  20-odd  per  cent.  Fiu-ther, 
since  last  November  and  imtil 
the  amendment  was  issued,  in¬ 
ventories  were  restricted  on  a 
05-day  basis.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  order  more 
than  they  can  use.  the  publishers 
would  like  WPB  to  tell  them 
how  the  73-day  inventory  is  to 
be  created. 


Richer  on  Leave 

E.  R.  Richer,  Chicago  Sun 
promotion  manager,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
handle  a  special  assignment  for 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Richer  at  the  Sun. 
The  promotion  department’s  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Clem  Randau,  Sun 
business  manager.  Mr.  Richer 
joined  the  Sun  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  having  formerly  been 
advertising  manager  of  Hart, 


Guild  Unit  Elects 

After  organization  sevstil 
weeks  ago,  the  Atlantic  City,  g 
J.,  unit,  American  Newqii^ 
Guild,  has  elected  officers.  Ag 
the  local  newspapers  are  rs^ 
sented  in  the  membmiuB 
namely,  the  Press-Union  Ne«|! 
papers  and  Daily  World. 
local  group  is  affiliated  with  thi 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  Chapter. 
Officers  elected  were:  chaitnian, 
Warren  Brown;  vice-chainMe 
Joseph  Walker  and  John  Bs» 
cher;  secretary,  Ralph  Slosa,  sat 
treasurer,  Al^m  Jones. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Price 

The  Chicayo  Sunday  Sm 
raised  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
copy  in  all  territory  outside  of 
Chicago  and  suburban  aresi. 
effective  Feb.  15.  No  loss  in  dr 
culation  was  reported  as  a  remit 
of  the  new  price  in  which  the 
Sun  gave  dealers  an  additionil 
IVi  cents  of  the  increase. 

■ 

Daily  Ups  Rate 

The  Kane  (Pa.)  Evening  Rt 
publican,  increased  its  sinik 
copy  newsstand  price  on  Feb. 
7  from  three  to  four  cents.  The 
rate  delivered  by  carrier  or  sent 
box  mail  was  raised  from  II 
cents  a  week  to  21  cents. 

■ 

Moves  in  Pittsburgh 

International  News  Serrict 
has  moved  its  Pittsburgh  burem 
from  the  Sun-Telegraph  aium 
on  Grant  St.  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Sun-Telegraph  buildim 


Schaffner  &  Marx. 


in  Telegraph  Square. _ 


AnENIION  -  -  -  POLLY  PIPPIN, 
EDITORSI 

Effective  with  the  last  daily  and  Sunday  copy  you  received, 
I  have  contracted  with  National  Newspaper  xrvice,  326  W. 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  for  exclusive  rights  to  my  POLLY 
PIPPIN  daily  comic  strip  and  Sunday  color  page.  To  my  new 
syndics^  I  have  given  my  exclusive  rights. 

Any  of  the  newspapers  using  my  POLLY  PIPPIN  have  al¬ 
ready  arranged  for  POLLY  PIPPIN  with  National  Newspaper 
Service.  Among  such  papers  are: 

St.  Louis  taloba-Domoerot  Washington  Star 
laltimora  Sun  Philodalpkio  Bnllotin 

Columbus  Citiion  Akron  Baacon  Jenmal 

Brooklyn  Bagla  Pittsburgh  Pross 

and  many  others.  Daily  and  Sunday  service  is  now  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

POLLY  PIPPIN,  under  my  new  arrangement,  will  be  better 
than  ever  before.  To  my  staff  I  have  added  an  assistant  artist 
and  two  oontinoity  and  gag  men.  One  of  them  has  a  national 
reputation  in  the  field  of  married  life  humor,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  many  of  tbe  funniest  married  life  radio  programs 
and  motion  pictures. 

I  am  introducing  some  new  characters  and  stepping  up  the 
art. 

Editors  to  whom  I  have  shown  advance  continuity  and  gags 
pronounce  them  uproariously  funny. 

Clients  who  may  not  have  received  announcement  direct 
should  contact  my  syndicate  at  once. 

Now  just  wateh  POLLY  PIPPIN  convulse  yonr  readers. 
That’s  q  promise. 

HUGH  CHENOWETH 

Creater-Oumer  of  POLLY  PIPPIN 


■  BITOR  ft  P II B L I  S  N  B R  far  Pohmary  2$,  IN4 


Foreign  Trade 

Practically  every  Allied  or  neu¬ 
tral  nation  maintains  a  purchas¬ 
ing  commission  in  Washington. 
Though  now  concerned  largely 
with  war  needs,  these  supply  of¬ 
fices  are  also  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  about  your  post-war  goods. 


Tomorrow’s  Leaders 

In  Washington  today  (full  or 
part  time)  are  business  execu¬ 
tives  from  all  over  America.  And 
the  younger  men  in  secondary 
positions,  many  of  whom  will  be 
tomorrow’s  leaders.  Their  ideas 
for  the  future  are  shaped  today. 


j  U.  S.  Cross-Section 

I  „ .  - 

I  With  government  employes 
drawn  from  every  one  of  the 
3,070  counties  of  the  United 
States,  Washington  is  “America 
in  Miniature,”  the  ideal  test 
city.  Advertising  here  introduces 
your  product  to  the  whole  nation. 


SIX  REASONS 

WHY  WASHINGTON  HAS  BECOME  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL  ON  ALL  ADVERTISING  SCHEDULES 


Government  Interest 

It’s  important  to  keep  official 
Washington  aware  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  part  in  the  war  effort,  of 
the  way  in  which  your  advertis¬ 
ing  helps  on  the  morale  front, 
and  of  your  ideas  on  national 
policies,  for  today  and  post-war. 


Press  and  Radio 

Washington  is  now  the  world’s 
news  center,  home  of  magazine 
writers,  radio  commentators, 
newspaper  columnists  and  corre¬ 
spondents.  Ideas  stated  in  Wash¬ 
ington  advertising  are  read  and 
discussed  by  this  vital  group. 


Best  Market 

.Always  ranked  nght  at  the  top 
in  per  capita  purchases  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  always  accounting 
for  more  sales  than  its  popula¬ 
tion  quota,  today  Washington  is 
bigger  than  ever  —  your  best 
market  for  immediate  sales. 


and  The  Washington  Post  is  the  essential  newspaper  .  . .  now  1st  in 
6-day  General  advertising  —  2nd  in  7-day  General  linage  — 1st  in 
institutional  advertising — 1st  in  editorial  prestige  and  importance! 

o$ibOKN,  SCOL.4RO,  MBBKBR  «  OO.  Butene  Meyer.  Editor  Sc  Publisher  nno.  ».  CLOSE,  INC.,  <P-4CIFIC) 
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ite  feat^es  in  order  of  prefer-  pi^d  Mishandling 
ence  and  what  other  papers  the  _  r*  i-  t*  J  ^ 
answerer  reads.  Ox  PollO  Fund 

A  final  question  asked  the  The  Denver  Rocky  Mounts 
reader,  “Without  consulting  the  News,  Scripps-Howard  Newja 
paper,  name  the  dealer  in  Centre  per,  investigating  the  opent?^ 
County  which  comes  to  your  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Infe- 
.1:_;“:  ;;1-  tile  Paralysis  Foundation,  ^ 
1.  women’s  found  that  only  cent  of  evef 
’’  dime  contributed  went  to  aetq 

Times  ad-  local  relief. 

The  money  was  coll«y 
through  the  March  of  Dimet  | 
One-half  of  the  total  amoj 
is  retained  by  the  local  conH 
The  contributors  belief 


rid-  mind  first  for  the  following  prod- 

tars 

wear 

the  vertising  manager,  reports  that 

the  survey  results,  which  cov- 
any  ered  more  than  10%  of  the  sub- 

scribers,  showed  male  fe- 
uite  male  differences  in  reading  hab-  tee.  The  contributors  beiir 

>ay-  its.  association  between  products  that  all  of  it  was  being  spent i 

vith  and  dealers  in  leading  fields,  local  relief.  The  News  fc^ 

1  a  comparison  jf  classified  and  dis-  that  the  money  was  being 

unb  play  readership.  population  and  invested  in  War  Bondi  > 

trends  and  other  information.  no  specified  purpose. 

\  ^  -  Lee  Casey,  associate  ed.'^ 

Leap  Year  Stunt  took  up  the  fight  in  behalf  of; 

THE  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  Is  public.  A  substantial  seria' 
AN  INfiENIOtTS  TDFA  running  the  following  box  on  articles  blasted  the  situxtit 
mv  ^  the  front  page  of  its  Sunday  pointing  out  that  the  pubUct 

my  By  uhlismg  coraa  oi  nawspnnt  magazine  section:  beeu  “hoodwinked.”  ResiiH- 

ivlU  roUa.  the  Freano  (CaL)  Bee  haa  “The  fact  that  this  is  Leap  special  meeting  of  the  local  cc 

improviaed  community  comer  Year,  we  are  trying  to  find,  for  mittee,  held  in  the  office  oil 

"*  tubea  for  rural  aubacribera.  The  interviewing  purposes,  all '  the  chairman.  Mayor  Stapleton,  afi 

’  **  tubes  are  cut  from  cores  of  news-  Atlanta  ladies  who  ever  pro-  the  News  had  demanded  thiti 


WaDed  Cities— Packaged  Markets 


In  ancient  days,  entire  areas  were  surrounded  by  walls  to  assiut 
their  safety.  They  were  complete  in  themselves  as  to  resource 
and  self-sufficiency. 

Today  .  .  .  Marketing  areas  should  follow  this  pattern.  The 
area  represented  by  the  Southwest  Dailies  of  Oklahoma  it  • 
self-sufficient  “packaged  market,”  assured  of  buying  power 
from  industry,  agriculture  and  mining.  This  compact  mar 
ket  is  prepared  to  stand  any  “economic  siege” — Now  an4 
after  Victory. 

Within  these  walls  of  Retail  Sales  Security  live  a  loyal,  self-re¬ 
liant  people,  armed  with  $125,000,000  in  sales  potential.  ...  A 
friendly  welcome  and  a  share  in  the  spoib  await  the  advertitet 
within  every  rampart  of  the  SWD  Group. 


ALTUS  Ttimat-Dmmtoermi 
ALVA  Hmtiam^ourUr 
AJVADAJULO  Wmm 
CUNTONW«h 
CUSHING  CUtoM 
DUNCAN  BMiMr 
DURANT  0»i»eri 


ELK  CITY  Nmm 
EL  RENO  Tribrn^m 
FREDERICK  Ltmdtr 
HEStRYETTA  Fcm  Lmc« 
HOBART  Dmmoermt-CUmf 
HOLODWILLB  Nmh 
LAWTON  CoiUtituHo* 
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New  York  .  .  .  NEA  SERVICE,  /NC. ...c/we/onj 


ALL-INCLUSIVE  ^ALL-EXCLUSIVE 


pictures  and  newsfeatures,  the  cou;'.try*s 
best  comics,  stellar  features  for  the  wom> 
an’s  page,  the  sports  page,  the  editorial 
page  and  every  other  department  — 
everything  a  man  needs  (except  local 
and  telegraph  news,  of  course)  to  get 
out  a  COMPLETE  newspaper.  When  we 
buy  from  NEA,  we  BUY  ONCE  AND  BUY 
EVERYTHING. 


POSTMAN:  You  always  seem  mighty 
anxious  to  get  this  package,  Mr.  Editor. 
EDITOR:  Sure  — ^the  day’s  best  story 
very  often  is  in  that  envelope. 
POSTMAN:  “NEA”  —  what  does  that 
stand  for? 

EDITOR:  That  stands  for  “Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.”  It  stands  for  a 
lot  more,  too.  It  stands  for  punchy  news* 
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PROMOTION 

An  Experienced  Hand 
Looks  at  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THREE  weeks  ago  in  these  col¬ 
umns  we  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  a  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  had  acknowledged  a 
conunent  on  his  paper's  market 
folder  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  5).  He 
was  voicing  the  doubt  ttiat  gnaws 
at  the  vitals  of  all  too  many 
newspaper  men  when  they  try 
to  get  a  specific,  quantitative 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  single 
piece  of  promotion. 

“Maybe,”  he  said,  “we  would 
have  done  Just  as  well  without 
the  promotion”  and  in  our  reply 
we  tried  to  urge  on  him  our  con¬ 
viction  that  promotion  is  a  b%- 
mendously  important  weapon 
but  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
considered  an  act  of  faith  and 
nourished  along  on  that  basis. 

The  evaluation  of  promotion 
seemed  to  be  a  subject  of  fairly 
wide  concern  ^nd  we  got  some 
interesting  mail.  One  letter, 
from  an  outstandingly  successful 
practitioner  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
motion,  was  so  filled  with  sage 
observation  that  we  must  share 
it  with  you.  Quote: 

Some  Sago  Views 

“What  did  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  expect  the  mar¬ 
ket  folder  to  get  him?  At  best, 
the  folder  was  Just  one  more 
note  in  the  mental  impression 
file  of  some  people  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business;  one  item  to  give 
a  newspaper  some  identity  and 
significance.  At  worst,  it  cost 
less  than  a  salesman’s  call. 

“Certainly  his  linage  would 
have  amounted  to  Just  as  much 
without  the  promotion  piece 
being  issued.  Any  effect  of  the 
folder  wiU  be  forthcoming 
months  and  years  from  now. 

“If  you  advertise  some  staple, 
something  people  use  and  buy 
every  day,  or  something  that 
large  numbers  of  people  want 
and  need — an  advertisement  may 
get  a  large  and  immediate  re- 
9onse.  But  most  sales  are  made 
In  the  mind  of  the  prospect  a 
long  time  before  he  makes  the 
purchase. 

“Has  this  particular  manager 
ever  queried  his  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisers  and 
learned  from  their  daily  figures 
that  less  than  half  of  toe  items 
or  departments  a  store  adver¬ 
tises  show  improved  sales  for  toe 
day?  If  toe  department  store 
disavowed  advertising  on  its 
daily  returns,  there  would  be  al¬ 
most  no  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers.  The  department 
■tore,  too,  buys  on  faith;  and  is 
satisfied  with  long-term  growth 
in  sales. 

“On  toe  average  it  takes  a 
new  food  or  drug  product  in  a 
market  three  years  to  make  a 
profit — with  advertising.  If  the 
national  advertiser  expected  a 
traceable  response  in  sales  after 
one  advertisement  or  even  one 
campaign  —  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  national  advertising  in 
newsi>apers. 
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“One  manufacturer  with  a 
iarge  sales  staff  working  out  of 
40  branch  offices  found  that  after 
his  first  full  year  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  his  salesmen  were  averaging 
one  call  less  per  sale — and  felt 
toe  advertising  was  highly  ef¬ 
fective. 

“The  second  year  brought  no 
discernible  result,  except  that 
every  salesman  received  at  least 
one  inquiry  resulting  in  a  sale; 
and  toe  ^es  force  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  toe  advertising  was 
helpful. 

The  Tolling  Year 

In  the  fifth  year,  however,  toe 
sales  from  inquiries  to  adver¬ 
tising  amount^  to  toe  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation;  and  toe 
salesmen  spent  less  time  per  call, 
made  more  calls  per  man  and 
per  day,  with  a  consequent  im¬ 
provement  in  volume. 

“Another  manufacturer  has 
carried  on  a  modest  campaign 
for  years,  and  never  had  a  direct 
query  from  his  advertising, 
never  was  able  to  trace  a  sale 
to  advertising.  But  in  toe  last 
three  years,  three  much  larger 
and  stronger  competitors  have 
tried  to  buy  him  out  at  fiattering 
figures.  And  he  gives  his  adver¬ 
tising  toe  credit  for  increasing 
the  net  value  of  his  company. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  was  a 
strong  medium  long  before  it 
began  to  use  promotion.  But 
there  is  not  toe  slightest  doubt 
in  toe  mind  of  any  Tribune  man 
that  the  barrage  of  promotion 
toe  Tribime  has  put  forth  since 
1917  has  been  a  factor  in  toe 
growth  of  Tribune  linage. 

“The  New  York  Times  was  a 
famous  newspaper  before  it  em¬ 
ployed  any  promotion.  But  toe 
Times  had  an  editorial  iden¬ 
tity  rather  than  a  medium 
identity. 

“A  lot  of  advertisers  today  are 
much  perturbed  because  the 
New  York  Daily  Newt  omits  their 
copy.  But  in  1921,  toe  News  had 
400,000  circulation,  was  growing 
like  a  prairie  fire — and  had  ut¬ 
terly  no  value  in  toe  minds  of 
most  advertisers.  And  News 
representatives  were  unable  to 
get  in  to  see  buyers.  Did  pro¬ 
motion  ‘get’  toe  News  anything 
— or  did  it? 

Promotion  Soils  Itself 

“The  literate  business  man 
looks  at  something  like  30,000 
pages  of  print  in  publications  in 
toe  course  of  a  year.  People  in 
advertising  see  much  more 
printed  material.  Can  any  one 
advertisement,  any  single  mar¬ 
ket  folder,  survive  toe  daily  on¬ 
slaught  of  impressions  and  reg¬ 
ister  deeply  and  strongly  enough 
to  have  a  discernible  effect? 

“If  toe  market  folder  of  this 
particular  newspaper  was  even 
opened  and  shown  by  his  rep¬ 
resentatives — it  did  a  Job,  If  it 
found  its  way  into  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  agency  files,  it  did  another 


job.  If  it  resulted  in  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  using  toe  same  figures 
instead  of  rolling  their  own — it 
did  a  third  Job.  And  any  of 
these  results  was  worth  its  cost. 

“Good  promotion  pays  for  it¬ 
self  —  first  —  because  it  puts 
usable  ideas  into  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  salesmen;  and  tends 
to  make  their  stories  uniform. 

Moke  Right  Impression 

“But  toe  great  dividends  in 
good  promotion  come  simply 
from  toe  fact  that  it  is  a  means 
of  reaching  all  toe  people  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  purchase  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  toe  salesman  can’t 
reach.  Or  does  toe  advertising 
manager  imagine  that  a  call  on 
a  space  buyer  makes  a  space 
sale? 

“Doesn’t  he  know  that  every 
good  space  buyer  buys  known 
values — values  known  to  all  toe 
people  in  toe  agency  and  toe 
advertiser’s  organization?  Many 
a  good  medium  has  failed  to 
keep  a  deserved  place  on  a  rec¬ 
ommended  list  because  a  board 
chairman  knew  nothing  about  it, 
or  had  an  unfavorable — and  er¬ 
roneous — impression. 

“Only  promotion  can  make  a 
medium  favorably  known  among 
all  toe  people  concerned  in  buy¬ 
ing  space. 

“Good  promotion  establishes 
toe  general  impression.  The 
good  salesman  establishes  a  spe¬ 
cific  conviction.  Between  both, 
a  sale  is  made.  If  both  are  good, 
linage  grows.” 

Unquote. 


Ad  Group  Formed 

Carolines  Advertising  Execu-  j 
tives  Association  has  been  < 
granted  an  eleemosynary  charter 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Blackwell,  at  Columbia,  S.  c! 

C.  E.  Godfrey,  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  is  president;  A.  L. 
Brandon,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  c., 
vice-president:  D.  P.  Self,  Green¬ 
ville  News  -  Piedmont,  second 
vice-president,  and  P.  Q.  Laugh- 
ridge,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Directors:  W.  P. 
Etchison,  Columbia;  M.  F.  Mu^ 
daugh,  Durham,  N.  C.;  Leo  Rick¬ 
ard,  Anderson,  S.  C.;  John  Rob¬ 
erts,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.;  Rex 
Freeman,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
and  G.  W.  Lemmons,  Jr.,  Green^ 
boro,  N.  C. 

■ 

WMC  Names  Ingle 

Edward  T.  Ingle,  of  New  York, 
formerly  in  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Information 
Service  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  Chairman  Paul  V. 
McNutt  announced  last  week. 
Ingle  has  worked  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Toledo  Blade, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Washington 
Star,  and  toe  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  He  also  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  first  war  loan  drive 
in  1942  and  recently  returned 
from  England,  where  he  spent 
14  months  with  toe  American 
Red  Cross.  He  succeeds  Philip  S. 
Broughton,  now  in  advertisini. 


“Anticipating  what  may  happen”  is  a  bom¬ 
bardier’s  business  .  .  .  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on 
all  horizons  from  his  transparent  “Green¬ 
house,”  and  making  sure  of  his  “aim." 

This  goes  for  modern  advertising  plans.  There  can  be  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  "Aim”  .  .  .  WHERE  the  money  will  be  spent  and  in 
what  market-area  newspaper.  Agencies  and  Sales  Managers  must 
anticipate  the  future  .  .  .  that  great  hour  when  peace  comes. 

The  Scranton  Times,  long  before  the  War,  was  FIRST  in  a  most 
remarkable  market  .  .  .  first  in  the  things  that  count  most  .  .  ■ 
circulation,  reader-interest,  local  and  national  advertising.  This 
leadership  continues  through  War  and  will  assert  itself  after  the 
War. 

And  the  sales  potentials  it  has  to  oiler  are  equally  “true  to  Aim.” 
A  NEW  Scranton  looks,  now,  with  confidence  to  the  future  ,  .  ■ 
diversified  industries,  employment  sure  .  ,  .  growth  inevitable.  But 
the  newer  advertising  “Aim”  centers  on  the  ONE  local  newspaper 
that  can  and  will  do  the  beet  Job. 


Scranton's  First  Newspaper  for  More  Thon  a  Third  Century 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY,  Representatives 
Ntw  YORK.  CHICAGO  PHIlAOtLRHIA.  DEIROII.  .nd  BOSTON 
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Localizing  the  copy  by  states.  Greyhound  ran 
this  ad  (reduced  here  From  3  cols,  x  150  lines) 
in  l,IA5  newspapers  in  920  cities  in  24  states. 


here  do  people  get  most  of  their  information? 


GREYHOUND  I says  this  ad}  relies  on  newspapers  to  carry  its  information  to  the  people 
because  "the  whole  population  relies  on  newspapers  for  information  and  inspiration."  •  That's  a 
very  good  reason.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  basic  reason  why  so  many  advertisers  are  using 
newspapers  so  successfully.  •  People  get  most  of  their  information...and  most  of  their  wartime 

guidance...  from  newspapers.  Today,  with  the  demand  for  newspapers  at  a  new  all-time  high 


and  the  reading  of  newspapers  at  a  new  peak  of  intensity,  newspaper 
advertising  is  more  than  ever  the  surest  way  to  inform  people  of  your 

products  and  services,  your  wartime  activities  and  postwar  plans.  ' 


Tkis  advertitMiMil,  prepared  by  tke  Bareau  of  AdrertiMBf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  U  pabliibed  by  The  CiDcinaati  Enquirer  in  tbe  interest  of  all  newspapers. 
IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Pobruary  26.  1944 
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2nd  iarg«»r  city  in  ILLINOIS 

(OUTSIDI  Of  CHICAGO 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  .  .  .  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


U.P.  correspondent  Darrell 
Situation  Berrigan  was  a  tense  witness  to 

,  Lt.-Gren.  Joseph  W.  Stllwell  s  L/Ql 

5Cl  narrow  escape  a  few  days  ago  Ln 

continued  from  page  13  from  being  killed  by  Japanese  This 

-  shells  in  the  Hukawan  Valley  of 

Burma.  The  general.  Berrigan 
reported,  said  that  he  and  his 
aides  owed  their  lives  to  mud. 
the  same  deep  mud  which  has 
so  hampered  the  advance  of  the 
American-trained  Chinese  troops 
under  Stilwell’s  command. 

How  close  a  call  Stilwell  had 
was  disclosed  in  Berrigan’s  dis- 


began  leaving  the  beachhead, 
deeming  it  futile  to  remain 
there  under  those  censorship 
conditions. 

“Shortly  after  that  the  entire 
use  of  shortwave  radio  press 
transmission  was  eliminated  due 
to  what  was  later  described  at  a 
Fifth  Army  headquarters  press 
conference  as  alarmist  reporting  patch: 

there.  This  was  followed  by  The  Stilwell  Incident 

Gen.  Alexander’s  criticism  at  the  “Stilwell  was  walking  along 
beachhead  in  one  of  the  swiftest  the  trail,  followed  by  a  little 
press  conferences  on  record,  train  of  aides  and  correspond- 
lasting  only  five  minutes.  In  ad-  ents,  including  myself.  'There 
dition  correspondents  at  Algiers  was  no  sound  from  the  thick, 
reported  they  were  scolded  by  wet  jungle  growth  immediately 
officials  there  for  the  same  rea-  around  us.  In  the  distance,  like 
son.  far-away  summer  thunder,  there 

“Angered  beachhead  reporters  was  the  thud  of  shells  bursting 
replied  they  had  neither  violated  close  to  the  front, 
security  nor  were  responsible  ‘“ITien  it  happened, 

for  alarming  the  public,  some  "A  sudden  swishing  sound, 

saying  the  frontline  censorship  like  escaping  steam,  was  heard 
restrictions  forcing  the  major  from  behind  us.  It  swelled  into 
stories  to  be  written  at  Naples,  a  vicious  hiss,  and  then  the  first 
Algiers  and  elsewhere  made  it  shell  splattered  into  the  wet 
impossible  to  expect  to  get  out  ground.  Just  before  it  exploded, 
the  correct  news  of  the  battle.  i  hit  the  ground. 

“Others  said  the  dearth  of  “The  concussion  lifted  one 
daily  news  from  the  beachhead  man  bodily  from  the  trail  and 
naturally  underscored  any  non-  splattered  mud  over  those  behind 
optimistic  official  comments  on  us.  I  caught  just  a  glimpse  of 
the  situation  even  in  London  Stilwell.  crouching  low  against 
and  Washington."  the  underbrush,  and  followed 

British  correspondents  in  Al-  him  when  he  scurried  forward 
giers  have  sent  a  strongly  after  the  explosion.  A  second 
worded  protest  to  Prime  Minis-  shell  hissed  down,  and  again  the 
ter  Churchill  after  his  statement  general  crouched  low  against  the 
in  the  House  of  Conunons  this  trail,  holding  his  carbine  close 
week  about  alarmist  reports  of  beside  him.  Bending  low,  he  ran 
the  fighting  at  the  Anzio  beach-  forward  after  it  burst,  and 
head.  through  a  momentary  silence  he 

Chinigo  Woxmded  Again  called  out  without  excitement: 

Michael  Chinigo.  International  ’ 

Npws  Sppvicp  vptpr&n  w&r  rc"  Stilwell  croueneo  low  &s&in  &s 
Srter.Ss  a  cSSd^.  ^  shells  exploded  ji^t  off  the 

dispatch  from  below  Rome  this 

week  revealed  that  the  intrepid  tonnii 

newsman,  who  already  had  been 

wounded  or  injured  three  times  sitting  with  his  carbine  heW 
on  duty  at  the  front,  Feb.  17 

suffered  arm  and  leg  injuries  in  ^  earthen  bank,  grinning  en 
“n  Wn  collision  ”  couragement. 

The  crash  occurred  as  Chinigo  ctow  ’ 

returned  from  a  night  patrol  that 

which  he  had  undertaken  in  a  ... 

search  for  eye-witnesses  of  fight-  been  dry  grou^, 

ing  in  the  critical  beachhead  in^tho^moH^and*  o^v 

area.  He  suffered  a  dislocated  sunk  in  the  mud  and  only 

"^"l  ha"ve"£n  paTh^"  up  and  WUl^m AP  war  writer 
am  carrying  on he  cVbl^  '^ho  has  spent  two  years  in  the 

^htoTgo  *ho?ds  thi  Purple  theater,  has  resigned 

Heart  *awa?dS  for  LrUer  from  the  staff  and  joined  Netc.s- 
wounds  and  the  Silver  Star  for  Jup^P^ciffc"^^*^  correspondent  in 

*“S"far  is  fs"'inown  only  four  Arriving'  at  Honolulu  recently 
U.  S.  newsmen  went  along  with  pi  A^.  'waitc°*^«^o°spi^d  'for 
the  naval  forces  that  bombarded  dick  In  ihi 

Truk  and  went  into  Eniwetok.  nrior 

To  date  stories  have  come  of 

the  Truk  operation  from  Robert  J?; Kansas 

“««<*)'■  Washington  cor- 
Thf  U.P.'s  Richard  W.  Johns-  |S‘n^',Se‘rw?r%SSo”dent' 

rdiri?otaJdH^Sr„.“S  SSn^Ca'rS^'PcS^Sii 

Al»  In  the  news  this  weik  re-  K’.h'S  SSf 

garding  Truk  were  two  former  assigned  to  the  Washington  beat. 

well-known  foreign  correspond-  t  t„i^ 

ents— Junius  Wood,  formerly  of  LeaseS  ISle  tO  DritlSn 


stories  carried  in  their  papers  for  business  paper  advertising, 
recently.  .......  Defined  as  subtle  ads,  which 

J.  Rosser  Venable,  in  his  com-  “If  you  are  thinking  about 
plaint  fUed  in  Pulaski  County  post-war,  think  about  our  prod- 
Circuit  Court  last  week  alleg^  uct,”  at  the  same  time  they  are 
that  failure  of  the  defendants  saying  “Of  course,  winning  the 
on  Jan.  28,  29  and  30,  1944,  comes  first,”  transition  ad- 

to  mention  the  candidacy  of  the  vertisements,  ABP  says,  are  not 
plaintiff,  thereby  attracting  ygt  generally  used, 
wide  notice  among  the  voters  of  .no  .u 

the  State  of  Arkansas  that  said  nppomhpr  nnd  ^ 

plaintiff’s  name  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  candidates.” 

The  complaint  asks  for  relief  business  paper  ads  of  t^ 
and  damages  in  the  sum  of  $1,- 

000.000  against  the  two  news-  it  u 

papers  for  failure  to  print  Mr. 

Venable’s  name  when  other  can-  la^r^a^ertiser^  and  agenda 
didates  were  mentioned.  The  Paper  aiwertisers  ana  agencies. 

plaintiff  alleged  that  “it  is  worth  .  A*'  ^^® 

one  million  dollars  for  the  honor  if.  ^  ' 

to  serve  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 

whether  it  honors  the  U.  S.  or  tnc  motor  Head  ined  m 

not”  and  the  failure  to  include  ®®>} 

his  name  in  these  stories  dam-  P'^^®  ^*1? 

aged  his  candidacy  for  the  office,  ^uces  the  motor  to  industry  for 
,  postwar  use. 

^  .1  n|  In  pointing  out  that  there  is 

.  IM.  lYlCL^ratnf  / 1  no  conflict  between  prepared- 

John  N.  McGrath,  71,  former  ness  and  the  job  at  hand,  win- 
managing  editor  of  the  Easton  ning  the  war,  ABP  states,  “with- 
(Pa. )  Express  who  retired  in  out  preparedness  it  will  be  im- 
1935,  died  Feb.  13  of  a  heart  at-  possible  to  provide  the  neces- 
tack  in  Easton.  He  was  in  news-  sary  level  of  employment  in  time 
paper  work  for  45  years.  when  the  war  is  over.” 


*1943  Bank  Clearinss  $111,592,831.45. 

*  Leads  State,  Outside  of  Chicago,  with  War  Contracb 
Totaling  More  than  Half  a  Billion  Dollars. 

*  Leads  Illinois  in  Percentage  of  Bank  Debit  Gain,  3 
Months  Ending  December  31st. 

*  1943  Bank  Deposit  Increase  32  Per  Cent  Over  1942. 

*  Postal  Receipts  for  1943,  Highest  in  History, $1,255,301 .41 


1943  Metropoliran  PopuioHon  More  Than 
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lowed  U8  to  publish  ads  on  an  op¬ 
tional  basis — to  cut  the  ad  sizes  arbi¬ 
trarily — and  many  times  to  omit  their 
advertising  altogether.  In  one  week 
last  month  The  TIMES,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  editorial  content,  was 
obliged  to  deny  publication  to  164 
advertisements. 


So  therefore  beginning  March  6,  we 
will  move  our  belt  buckle  over  an¬ 
other  notch  by  changing  our  page 
format.  The  TIMES  page  will  be 
reduced  from  1090  lines  to  1000  lines 
to  the  standard  200x5.  Our  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  remain  the  same.  And 
again  we  ask  for  the  continued  coop¬ 
eration  of  our  readers  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


We  have  had  no  formula  of  a  concise 
nature  based  on  experience.  Adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  without  the  security 
of  a  definite  procedure.  We’ve  had 
to  work  catch-as-catch-can,  trying  to 
be  as  fair  as  possible.  And  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  worked  with  us  100 
per  cent.  All  we  can  say  is  thanks, 
and  we  say  that  from  the  heart. 


CHICAGO'S 
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FM  Oilers 
Opportunities 

continued  from  page  7 

A  layman’s  misconception  of 
FM  has  been  that  broadcast 
waves  travel  to  the  horizon  and 
then  stop.  To  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
“twilight”  zone  over  the  horizon 
into  which  the  radio  waves  dif¬ 
fuse  with  diminishing  intensity, 
much  as  the  sunset  twilight  in 
the  evening.  Also  the  higher 
the  FM  antenna,  the  wider  the 
coverage  area. 

Radio  Links 

In  some  localities  it  may  be 
possible  to  locate  the  FM  trans¬ 
mitter  on  a  mountaintop  outside 
of  the  town,  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
ing  desirable  to  maintain  studio 
operations  in  the  city.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Electric  engineers 
it  is  economical  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  studio  and  trans¬ 
mitter  with  a  high-frequency 
low-power  radio  link,  some  of 
which  are  in  service  today  giv¬ 
ing  satisfactory  results  over  dis¬ 
tances  ranging  up  to  110  miles. 

Wire  lines,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
have  the  wide  frequency  range 
which  FM  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting,  and  FM  networks  will 
probably  be  all-radio  networks. 
There  is  one  such  network  in 
operation  today.  The  stations 
pick  up  and  re-broadcast  the 
transmission  from  other  stations 
in  the  network.  This  is  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  quality  stand¬ 
point.  However,  should  one  sta¬ 
tion  prefer  to  broadcast  a  local 
program  it  would  break  the  cir¬ 
cuit  and  thus  would  not  be  a’ole 
to  relay  the  network  program. 

General  Electric  authorities 
foresee  FM  networks  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  operating  with  high  fre¬ 
quency  relay  receivers  and 
transmitters  which  would  oper¬ 
ate  independently  of  the  trans¬ 
mitters  on  the  FM  frequencies. 
By  the  use  of  such  independent 
relay  systems,  local  FM  stations 
could  broadcast  local  programs 
without  affecting  the  network. 

FM  Receivers  ior  S60 

Regarding  FM  receivers,  it  is 
estimated  there  are  now  in 
operation  about  600,000  with  the 
war  having  interrupted  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  receivers.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  states; 

“It  is  estimated  that  AM 
broadcast  receivers  are  failing 
and  going  out  of  service  at  the 
rate  of  14.000  per  day.  At  the 
close  of  hostilities  there  will 
exist  a  tremendous  pent-up  de¬ 
mand  for  receivers  and  we  may 
expect  a  production  of  approx¬ 
imately  5,000,000  FM  receivers 
for  the  first  full  year  of  produc¬ 
tion  following  the  lilting  of  all 
restrictions  on  manufacturing. 

At  least  15,000,000  FM  sets 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
We  believe  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  produce  FM  receiv¬ 
ers  with  excellent  performance 
to  retail  at  $60  based  on  pre¬ 
war  prices.” 

Figures  are  presented  on  this 
page  on  the  approximate  prices 
for  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  FM  stations.  These 
were  prepared  by  the  electronics 
department  of  General  Electric. 


lifted.  The  question  of  news-  the  war  effort  have  drawn  so  _ _  ' 

paper  ownership  of  radio  sta-  heavily  upon  the  staff  of  the  O*  OOminerce 

tions  was  recently  clarified  leav-  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Vvuliam  La  Varre,  former 
ing  the  way  open  for  more  pub-  Guide  as  to  make  it  necessary  newspaper  publisher,  and  chief 
Ushers  to  file  applications.  for  P.  B.  Young,  president  and  of  the  American  Republics  Unit 

The  government  exacts  no  editor-in-chief,  to  retire  from  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Corn- 
fee  or  other  charge  for  filing  an  membership  on  the  President’s  merce  since  1941,  announced  his 
application.  Legal  and  engineer-  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  resignation  from  his  government 
ing  services  in  filing  may  nm  Practice.  Mr.  Young  has  ad-  position  Feb.  12.  The  resigns- 
$1,000  to  $2,000.  Formal  appli-  vised  Chairman  Malcolm  Ross,  tion  was  accepted  by  Secretair 
cation  for  a  construction  permit  The  editor  has  lost  so  many  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones, 
is  submitted  in  duplicate  direct  staff  members  to  war  service  that  La  Varre  was  president  of  the 
to  the  FCC  on  Form  301  which  he  no  longer  can  find  the  time  Piedmont  Press  Association 
is  obtainable  on  request  to  the  and  energy  to  devote  to  the  com-  from  1928  to  1930,  and  for  a 
Commission.  •  mittee,  he  said.  number  of  years  traveled  in 

PRirva  PAR  RM  a-PATinva  Chairman  Ross  expressed  his  Latin  America  as  a  correspon- 

j  I**-™  .  ”  regrets  and  replied:  “Knowing  dent  for  American  syndicate 

Prepared  by  General  Electric  Ijjg  difficulties  of  nmning  a  A  student  of  economic  geot- 

*  1  «  B  voA  "ew-spaper  duciog  war  time,  we  raphy,  he  made  an  economic  ex- 

Armstrong  roy.iity " ! *  600  deeply  appreciative  of  the  ploration  of  South  America 

Monitoring  and  speech-in-  thoroughness  and  Care  with  from  1920  to  1927. 

put  equipment  .  2,000 

Studio  and  control  room  - - — - _ 

equipment  .  3.200 

Installation  .  1,600  ^ 


f4^9T\SI||tQ 


3-Kilowatt 

3-KW.  Transmitter . 

Armstrong  royalty  .... 
Monitoring  and  speech-in¬ 
put  equipment  . 

Studio  and  control  room 

equipment  . 

Installation  . 

Antenna  and  ground  s.rstem 
Miscellaneous  . 


10-Kilowatt 

10-Kw.  transmitter  includ¬ 
ing  two  sets  ol  tubes.  . 
Armstrong  royalty  .... 
Four-bay  FM  circular  an¬ 
tenna  including  guyed 
tubular  support  and  in¬ 
stallation  . 

Transmission  line  from 
transmitter  to  antenna 

system  . 

Monitoring  equipment  for 
frequency.  modulation 

and  audio  . 

Speech-input  equipment  at 
transmitter  location  .  .  . 
ST  rel.ay  equipment : 

Transmitter  .  . .  $4,800 

Receiver  .  1,000 

Monitoring 

equipment  .  .  .  1,455 

Special  direc¬ 
tive  transmit¬ 
ting  antenna  .  1.275 

Corner-type  re¬ 
ceiving  anten¬ 
na  .  500 

Installation  .  .  .  2.500 


Selling  your  products 
and  Services  now  . . . 
developing  post-war  possibilities 


Place  your  advertisin?: 
the  31  local  daily  papers i 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Ase 
ciation  —  and  you  hm 
advertising  at  work  :: 
your  products  and  y:: 
services.  With  a  circulrr. 
of  454,673  in  30  dominr 
markets  of  Iowa,  theseloc; 
daily  papers  give  you  t 
best  opportunity  for  IE 
CHANDISABLE  ADVEii 
TISING 


Use  ANY  or  ALL  of  these  Local  Doily 
Papers  in  Iowa  to  work  for  you 

IMO  CmCUlATION 

Cdy  A«.  Os'!*  Net  Paid 

PepeUliM  MUy.  I  Ml 

C  (y  sW  Newteepes  CtTF  TOTAL 

Anwi  TnbiiM  |B|  .  12.555  2,542  4,585 

Atlsntic  News-Tekorsph  |B)  .  5,802  1,469  5.750 

Book  N«wi-RepulJk;an  |B) .  12,373  3,074  4.800 

*Burltn9ton  Hawi-Eyc  Gazette  (LB)  42.000  9.618  18.774 

(Cellar  Rapkii  Gazette  IB)  .  63.240  19,199  45.020 

Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen  8,413  1,791  5,595 

Charlei  City  Pren  |B)  8.681  2.019  4,150 

Ckerolee  Times  t  Chief  (8)  7,469  1,180  5.017 

*ainton  Herald  (8)  ...  26.270  7,807  19,673 

Cooncil  Bkiffs  Nonpared  (LB) .  42,164  8,192  15.354 

Creiton  News  AdvertiKr  (LB)  . '  6,033  1,894  4,671 

'•D!«nPllwr'**{l‘-®) . 

t'DubuqK  Telegraph  Herald  (LB)  43,892  11.142  33.520 

Faiflicid  Ledger  (8) .  6.708  1,825  4,617 

Ft.  Dodge  Meszenger  8  Chronicle  (8) .  22,904  5,681  14,731 

Iowa  City  Presz-Citizen  (8) . 18,185  4,400  8,475 

'Keoiui  Gate  City  (LB) .  16.000  4.000  7,150 

Marshalltown  Timez-Republican  (8). . .  20,204  4,668  11,543 

*Maion  City  Globe-Gazette  (8)  . .  27,070  7,161  19,160 

Mt.  Pleazant  Newi  .  5,500  1,223  3,200 

*MuKatinc  Journal  (8)  18.286  4,920  8,614 

Nevada  Journal  (8)  .  3,353  934  4,386 

Oelwein  Regiiter  IB)  .  7,990  1,873  3,702 

Osialoosa  Herald  81 .  11,024  2.691  6,220 

Ottumwa  Courier  (8)  31,570  9,231  16,449 

Shenandoah  Sentinel  (8) .  6,853  1,500  3,560 

t*Sioui  Cty  Jouinal-Ttibune  (LB)  .  87,791  23.403  75.556 

Washington  Journal  . 5,227  1,325  3,621 

(Waterloo  Courier  (8) .  65,387  18,381  39,627 

Webster  City  Freeman  Journal  (8)  6,738  1,907  5,357 

(Monday  and  Thursday) .  6,738  1,907  8,357 


Total 


advertising  tel 
assures  dealer  interest  aq 
continued 


studio  and  control  room 

equipment  . 

Installation  material  and 
labor  for  transmitter, 
speech-input  and  studio 
and  control  room  equip¬ 
ment  . 

Field  engineering  . 

Field  survey  measure¬ 
ments  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


consumer  diJ 
mand  for  both  present  a- 
postwar  sales.  This  is  ai- 
vertising  backed  by  te 
force,  direct  appead,  a.'.^ 
neighborly  interest  tei 
only  a  local  daily  paper  ca: 
give  you. 


50-Kilowatt 

50-Kw.  Transmitter  .... 

Armstrong  royalty . 

Monitoring  and  speech-in¬ 
put  equipment  . 

Studio  and  control  room 

equipment  . 

Installation  . 

Antenna  and  ground  system 
Miscellaneous  . 


$125,000 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  buildings,  conduit, 
trenches,  concrete  platforms,  power 
lines,  heating  facilities,  telephone  lines, 
water  and  living  quarters  at  the  trans¬ 
mitter  location  nor  the  studio  building 
facilities  at  the  studio  location. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOLEDO 
...one  of  America’s  Great 
Municipal  Universities 

The  purpose  of  the  University  is  not  only 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city’s  young 
people  for  a  college  education  of  accredited 
quality  but  also  to  aid  In  developing  better 
informed,  better  trained,  more  enlight* 
ened  and  more  responsible  citizenship 
.  .  .  The  University  uses  the  city  as  a 
working  laboratory  in  the  study  of 
governmental  problems,  with  a  not¬ 
able  record  of  training  career  men 
and  women,  while  preparing 
young  people  for  qualified  serv¬ 
ice  in  industry  ...  Its  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  individual  enroll- 

- ments  have  been  more  than 

12,000  in  a  single  year  ...  It 

\is  truly  a  university  of  and  by 
the  people  of  the  city  it  serves. 
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TOLEDO  BLADE 


CIRCULATION 

Doilies  Urged 
To  Find  'Who' 

Of  Subscribers 

L  B.  Sizer  Says  Retailers 
Need  to  Know  More 
About  Readers 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

With  circulation  managers 
more  concerned  with  current 
wartime  distribution  problems, 
the  following  observations  as  to 
the  value  of  qualitative  analysis 
of  newspaper  circulations  may 
well  be  filed  under  "postwar 
planning,”  but  we  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressed  with  the  idea 
advanced  at  last  week’s  Inland 
publishers’  meeting  to  pass  it 
along  for  future  consideration. 

Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  in  addressing 
the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  A^ociation 
in  Chicago,  discussed  present 
and  postwar  problems  facing  re¬ 
tailers,  large  and  small. 

Distribution,  he  said,  is  the 
crux  of  postwar  reconversion  to 
peacetime  prosperity.  Answer¬ 
ing  his  own  question  as  to  how 
newspapers  can  help  in  the  dif¬ 
ficult  period  ahead,  Mr.  Sizer 
asserted ; 

Advertiser  Buys  on  Audience 

“Obviously  your  able  support 
of  intelligent  and  early  planning 
to  handle  government  surplus 
merchandise,  and  of  attention 
to  the  distributive  function  in 
peacetime  reconversion  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  your 
merchants.  Beyond  that  let  me 
suggest,  as  a  buyer  of  four  or 
five  million  lines  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1943,  that  the  great¬ 
est  service  you  can  do  your  mer¬ 
chant  is  to  publish  the  best 
newspaper  you  possibly  can. 

“You  may  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  assuming  that  your 
business  or  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  sell  advertising  space. 
They  do  get  the  names  on  the 
contract — but  your  editors  sell 
the  space.  They  determine  the 
kind  and  the  size  of  the  audience 
you  can  supply  your  advertisers 
— and  that’s  what  they  buy;  an 
audience. 

“In  the  last  analysis  your 
space  salesmen  have  only  one 
thing  to  sell — and  that’s  the  au¬ 
dience  supplied  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  his  editors." 

Mr.  Sizer  did  not  say  so,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  he  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  the  part  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  have  in  helping 
to  create  the  all-important  au¬ 
dience  that  is  so  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  in  ABC  circulation  figures. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of 
“good  journalism”  as  the  “most 
important  element  in  the  future 
of  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.” 

Circulation  managers,  no 
doubt,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Sizer 
up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Sizer,  however,  goes  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation  on  the  need  for 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantita¬ 


tive  analysis  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations: 

“Our  stores  use  a  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  and  we’re  pretty 
particular  about  the  audience  it 
reaches.  Long  ago  we  started 
out  to  discover  who  reads  our 
various  media  as  well  as  how 
many. 

“The  question  ‘who  and  why’ 
is  number  one  on  our  list — and 
we  have  been  surprised  at  the 
willingness  of  most  newspapers 
to  tell  us  simply  ’how  many’  and 
leave  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
the  vital  figures  about  what  kind 
of  people  we  can  reach  through 
their  pages.  .  .  . 

“In  our  case  wc-  found  out  for 
ourselves.  We  have  made  a  se¬ 
ries  of  surveys  entirely  for  quali¬ 
tative  analyses.  We  have  in¬ 
terviewed  thousands  of  house¬ 
wives  throughout  our  trading 
area,  carefully  balancing  and 
sampling  income  neighborhoods, 
and  shaping  questionnaires  to 
match  them. 

“At  the  moment  we  know 
more  about  who  reads  the  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  and  what  they 
read  in  them  than  some  of  the 
papers  themselves  do.  Na¬ 
turally,  our  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  are  based  importantly 
upon  that  knowledge.” 

Radio  vs.  Newspapers 

He  compared  radio  coverage 
with  newspaper  circulations,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  former  as  com¬ 
parable  to  “night-time  satura¬ 
tion  bombing”  of  an  objective, 
while  newspaper  coverage  is 
like  “day-time  high  precision 
bombing  of  specific  targets.” 

“Both  have  their  place,”  he 
pointed  out,  “but  if  I  were  a 
newspaper  publisher,  I’d  spend 
some  time  thinking  about  the 
advantages  of  precision  bombs 
as  opposed  to  random  saturation 
of  a  whole  area.  I  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  take  a  man  off 
the  job  of  space  selling  long 
enough  to  find  out  in  detail  who 
reads  my  paper  and  why.  Long¬ 
term  benefits  might  be  greater. 

“It’s  easy,  of  course,  to  say, 
‘Well,  everybody  reads  it — we 
blanket  the  community.’  Even 
if  that  be  true  (and  it  will  be 
literally  true  in  only  the  rarest 
instance)  few  of  your  merchants 
know  precisely  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community  are  in  the 
market  for  his  goods  and  his 
price  lines.  Certainly  national 
advertisers  know  nothing  about 
the  market  in  detail,  and  often 
know  little  enough  about  the 
countryside  in  general.” 

Granted  that  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  shied  away 
from  expanding  its  valuable 
quantitative  measurement  ser¬ 
vices  into  the  field  of  qualitative 
analyses,  it  would  seem  that 
here  is  a  problem  that  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  managers 
might  well  consider  collectively 
as  a  postwar  activity  of  benefit 
to  their  publishers. 

Certainly,  circulation  man¬ 
agers  are  well  qualified  to  direct 
any  program  that  a  newspaper 
might  undertake  to  go  beyond 
the  ABC  Audit  Report  and  re¬ 
veal  the  qualitative  character  of 
that  paper’s  audience. 

Circulation  managers  should  be 
able  to  project  their  market  or 
audience  in  terms  more  under¬ 
standable  to  advertisers. 


thing  that  makes  this  riding  club 
worth  while  is  getting  home  to  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  with  its  complete  coverage  of 
all  sports*  by  the  nation’s  best  sports  writers.” 
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e  Spokane  Market  Has  Outstanding  Exhibits  in  the 
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Thcmlcs  are  due  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA  for  the 
happy  description  of  Newspapers  os  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON 
EARI^  ...  a  show  attended  doily  by  just  about  as  many  people 
as  there  are  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Milling  around  the  Spokane  newspaper  exhibits  in  the  multiple* 
ringed  arena  are  crowds  of  unprecedented  size.  And  no  wonder! 
In  our  comer  of  the  Big  Top  you'll  find  more  than  a  proportionate 
share  of  things  that  deserve  such  titles  as  Big, 
^  ^  Huge.  Vast.  Enormous.  Gargantuan  and 

Brobdingnagian.  Pictured  on  this  page  are 
some  of  these  marvels  and  phenomenons  of 
y  nature. 

need  to  tell  you  that  there's  a  big  rush 
£  these  days  to  see  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 

I  We're  getting  capacity  audiences  at  the  Spo- 

P  1  I  kane  Dailies  part  of  that  show,  and  confi- 

I  dently  expect  big  attendance  after  the  War 

[A  ^  is  won.  Buy  a  ticket  now!  It's  well  worth 

\  your  while,  and  we'll  do  our  very  best  to 

'  squeeze  you  in!*  - 


[WELL  I  SWAN. 
\THERE  /5 

"IKsuch  an 
^  Wanimal/ 


IMMENSE"/ 


UGHT  METALS  INDUSTRY 


f  Spekan*  is  new 
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120.000  to  150.000  troinoos  por  yoar 
hancUod  ot  Farragut  oo  L^o  Pond 
Oroillo  in  Northorn  Idaho. 


ThE  Spokesman-Review  ^pohmte  Puilg 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENINC^ 

Spokane,  Washington 

COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  117,000  .  .  .  81.24%  UNduplicated 

Aaverlizing  Reprezentatires;  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  INC.,  Color  Representatives,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 

York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group 
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THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST, 
Spokane  Market  the  Heart 


DISTANCES 

VIA  SHORTEST  RAIL  ROUTES 

SRskiit  Is  Sssttls  111  Milts 

iRSkass  It  Taetea  111  Milts 

Sptkaat  It  rarllaal  111  Milts 

Sptkatt  It  San  Lakt  134  Milts 


Charles  McMuitrv 


Ernest  H  King 


Vein  Haugland 


Olen  Clements 


Spencer  Davis 


Alva  Dopking 


Fred  Hampson 


Clarence  Hamm 


Leri  Erickson 


Eugene  Burns 


Robert  Eunson 


William  W'otden 


Norman  Bell 


Grant  MacDonald 


Remben  James 


Elmont  Waite 


C.  Yates  McDaniel 
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Office  of  Price  Administration  titled.  “How  To  Know  The  Ceil-  lArsAv  loumrrl  Rrtn#l 
slogan.  “Use  it  up.  wear  it  out.  ing  Price  on  Used  Goods.  A  ® 

make  it .  do.  or  do  without."  Handy  Guide  for  Dealers  and  DllVe  WlXlS  U.  S.  Aword 
could  be  appropriately  used  in  Classified  Advertisers.”  Don  U,  Bridge,  advisor  of  th. 

the  solicitation  for  Merchandise  He  also  announced  that  mats  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  pr*. 
and  Business  Service  copy.  are  available  for  reproduction  sen  ted  a  certificate  “for  distin- 
“Share  your  home  with  a  war  of  this  folder,  with  permission  guished  service  rendered  in  be- 
worker.”  the  National  Housing  for  inclusion  of  an  imprint  of  half  of  the  war  savings  program" 
Agency  appeal  to  home  owners  the  publishing  newspaper.  This  to  the  Jersey  City  ( N.  J. )  Jerteij 
and  leasees,  is  a  patriotic  duty  is  an  ideal  National  Want  Ad  Journal  at  a  dinner  last  week  in 
that  can  be  promoted  through  Week  mailing  piece.  the  Jersey  City  Masonic  Club 

the  Rentals.  Homes  and  Real  Es-  National  Want  Ad  Week,  in  The  certificate,  the  first  to  be 
tate  classifications.  1944.  can  and  should  be  success-  awarded  to  a  newspaper  in  the 

ITie  War  Manpower  Commis-  fully  and  beneficially  promoted  New  York  metropolitan  area 
sion’s  campaigns  for  “Women  by  all  newspapers.  was  received  by  Judge  Joseph  A 

war  workers.”  Is  yours  an  es-  The  officers  and  directors  of  Dear,  editor,  and  Walter  M 
sential  job?”  and  “Release  a  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Dear,  general  manager  of  the 
man  for  the  armed  services”  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Journal.  The  Journal  sold  a  full 
could  be  made  to  increase  read-  have  selected  Columbus.  Ohio.  War  Bond  page  at  least  once 
er  interest  and  use  of  the  Help  as  the  site  of  the  1944  Annual  each  week  for  a  year,  and  is  con- 
Wanted  columns.  Convention.  It  will  be  held  at  tinning  to  do  so.  it  was  stated. 

These  agencies  will  be  most  The  Neil  House  on  June  12  to  In  presenting  the  award.  Mr 
willing  to  cooperate — and.  in  15.  inclusive.  Bridge  declared  the  succe»  o{ 

most  instances,  prepared  copy  Leslie  J.  Cummings.  CAM.  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive,  just 
and  mats  are  available.  Vancouver  Daily  Providence,  concluded,  and  of  previoia 

Charles  E.  V.  Prins.  programs  has  been  appointed  Program  drives,  was  due  largely  to  the 
manager  of  the  OPA.  has  re-  Chairman  by  President  Charles  “voluntary  efforts  rendered  in 
cently  announced  the  publica-  T.  Hardin.  CAM  Columbus  Dis-  the  spirit  of  public  service”  bj 
tion  of  a  four-page  folder  en-  patch.  the  nation’s  newspapers. 


Wont  Ad  Week 
Seen  CAM's 
Opportunity 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  12th  annual  observance 
of  National  Want  Ad  Week. 
April  16  to  22.  inclusive,  a  na¬ 
tionwide  promotion  of  classified 
advertising,  designed  and  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  can  be  made  to 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose  to 
CAMS. 

Chairman  Mack  Smythe.  CAM 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  although 
the  campaign  is  sponsored  by 
the  ANCAM  all  newspapers  are 
urged  to  participate. 

National  Want  Ad  Week  will 
be  thoroughly  publicized.  A 
complete  brochure  will  be  pub¬ 
lish^  by  the  ANCAM.  News 
stories  will  be  released  to  all 
the  leading  wire  services;  bul¬ 
letins  will  be  issued  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  publishers’  associations;  ra¬ 
dio  scrips  and  spot  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  directed  to  radio 
stations  and  networks;  and  news¬ 
paper  services  will  publish  mats 
and  material. 

This  promotion  attuned  to  lo¬ 
cal  exploitation,  by  individual 
CAMS,  affords  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  introduction 
and  institution  of  post-war  plans. 

How  to  Get  Publicity 

In  previous  years.  National 
Want  Ad  Week  was  promoted, 
largely,  through  run-of-paper 
promotional  copy.  Due  to  ex¬ 
isting  newsprint  conditions, 
other  means,  equally  as  potent, 
can  be  utilized. 

For  example,  members  of  the 
street  staffs  and  telephone 
rooms;  managerial  direction  of 
certain  timely  classifications; 
merchant  cooperation,  window 
and  counter  displays;  truck 
poster;  automobile  bumper 
strips;  and  direct-by-mail  can 
be  employed. 

If  a  newspaper  is  to  enjoy  its 
share  of  the  new  post-war  busi¬ 
ness.  now  is  the  time  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  and  introduce  them 
into  your  department. 

New  t3rpes  of  advertising  and 
sources  of  copy,  existing  cur¬ 
rently  on  a  small  scale,  are  to¬ 
morrow’s  boom  classifications. 

Business  page  directories; 
schools  and  instruction  classi¬ 
fications;  new  merchant  enter¬ 
prises;  etc.,  can  be  tied-in  with 
National  Want  Ad  Week  and  ini¬ 
tiate  new  advertisers  to  the  re¬ 
sult  power  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Despite  the  government  en¬ 
couraged  promise  that  previous 
jobs  and  positions  will  be  await¬ 
ing  the  returning  servicemen, 
only  a  minority  will  seek  or  re¬ 
turn  to  their  previous  affiliation.  , 

Classified  advertising,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  wide  acceptance,  can 
aid  in  rehabilitating  the  veteran. 

Contact  with  the  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  bureaus  and  agencies 
will  permit  a  timely  association 
of  National  Want  Ad  Week  with 
their  plans  and  programs.  The 
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►  A  little  over  a  year  ago  Newsweek, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Special  Services 
Division  of  the  Army,  l^gan  publish¬ 
ing  Battle  Baby  —  a  miniature  edition 
of  Newsweek  —  for  the  armed  forces 
overseas. 

►  Since  then  Newsweek  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  fcom  America’s  fight¬ 
ing  men  praising  Battle  Baby  in  vivid 
terms:  "It’s  terrific’’  .  .  .  "Thanks  for 
your  swell  magazine’’ . . .  "It’s  the  tops" 
. . .  "As  welcome  as  a  letter  from  home.” 

►  Today  military  editions  of  Newsweek 
are  printed  in  Hawaii,  Australia,  India 
and  Iran,  which,  together  with  Battle 


Baby  and  Newsweek  V-Mail  to  the 
Navy,  keep  America’s  fighting  forces  in 
every  overseas  theatre  of  action  abreast 
of  the  world’s  news  and  its  significance. 
p.  This  extension  of  Newsweek’s  influ¬ 
ence  has  led  General  Eisenhower  to 
write:  "I  commend  your  enterprise  and 
I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  all  the  men 
and  women  of  this  theatre.”  And  from 
Australia  Lt.  General  Eichelberger  says: 
"You  are  rendering  a  great  service  to 
all  Americans  in  this  theatre.”  From 
every  rank  and  every  branch  of  the 
service  Newsweek  is  voted  tops. 


*  CtmmmUl  EJititns 


If  you  would  like  to  hove  a 
copy  of  Newsweek's  "Battle 
Baby"— or  perhaps  send  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  someone  you  know 
in  the  services  overseas— write: 

Promotion  Doportmont 
NEWSWECK 
Nowtwooh  BuiMing 
Now  York  IB,  Now  York 
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It  creates 
more  action 
than  mess  call 


**TF  you  really  want  to  see  a  unit  of  the  American  army 
**•  go  into  action,”  writes  a  sergeant  stationed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  "you  should  be  here  the  day  'Battle  Baby’  arrives. 
The  copies  are  distributed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis,  so  as  soon  as  the  word  comes  through  that  'Battle 
Baby’  is  here,  a  mad  rush  is  made  for  the  mail  room.  In 
fact,  I  can  honestly  say  the  arrival  of  'Battle  Baby’  cre¬ 
ates  more  action  than  mess  call . . .  and,  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Army,  that’s  saying  plenty.” 


IS  THIS  A  LOOPHOLE? 

WHILE  newspapers  generally  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  use  of  paper,  and  many 
have  had  to  limit  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  to  comply  with  WPB  regulations, 
one  of  the  latter  may  work  out  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  papers  which  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  government.  The  apparent 
loophole  is  the  provision  exempting  from 
the  reduction  schedule  small  papers  using 
less  than  25  tons  of  paper  per  quarter. 

Reports  have  reached  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  newspapers  in  Western  States  which 
have  gone  the  limit  to  cooperate  with  the 
WPB,  even  to  the  extent  of  eliminating 
morning  or  evening  editions,  now  face  new 
competition  based  upon  the  paper  that 
they  have  made  available.  Availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  hitherto  unobserved  techni¬ 
cality  which  exempts  the  first  25  tons  per 
quarter  from  reduction,  opportimists  are 
planning  to  invade  fields  having  already 
established  newspapers  on  the  theory  that, 
with  a  comparatively  small  press  nm, 
they  can  publish  a  newspaper  which  to  all 
appearances  would  be  equal  or  even  supe¬ 
rior  in  size  and  content  to  those  already 
on  hand. 

We  are  informed  by  WPB  officials  that 
the  25-ton  quarterly  restriction  applies  to 
new  papers  as  well  as  to  those  which  have 
been  operating.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
establish  that  the  new  paper  will  be  a  real 
newspaper,  with  paid  circulation,  regular 
publication,  etc. 

Obviously  from  that  standpoint,  the  new¬ 
comer  has  several  advantages.  It  knows 
that  its  established  competitor’s  hands  are 
tied;  the  latter  is  helpless  to  make  any 
newsprint  consuming  improvements  to 
meet  the  new  opposition.  The  25-ton  quar¬ 
terly  allotment  will  not  permit  compre¬ 
hensive  circulation  coverage  even  in  a 
small  city,  but  it  might  allow  publication 
of  a  token  newspaper  for  the  war  period, 
with  the  prospect  of  expansion  when  peace 
comes. 

Editor  &  Publisher  does  not,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  approve  of  any  rule  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  of  new  newspapers. 
The  perils  of  such  powers  in  government 
are  too  obvious  to  need  exploration.  But, 
since  WPB  has  assumed  the  power  of  reg¬ 
ulating  the  tonnage  of  all  newspapers,  we 
do  not  believe  it  should  allow  the  25-ton 
quarterly  allowance  to  be  used  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  foundation  in  fields  already  cov¬ 
ered  satisfactorily  by  existing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

When  the  war  ends,  or  the  paper  emer¬ 
gency  is  overcome,  let  there  be  free  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  to  publish.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  we  do  not  consider  it  equitable 
that  paper  which  is  saved  by  one  news¬ 
paper  under  Government  fiat  should  be 
turned  over  to  a  potential  competitor.  If 
the  shallow  reservoir  of  newsprint  can 
afford  allotments  for  new  papers  in  fields 
already  served  adequately,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  why  some  of  the  percentage  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  upon  all  newspapers 
should  not  be  relaxed.  And  in  that  con¬ 
nection,  why  not  have  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  25-ton  quarterly  exemption, 
and  a  revision  of  the  plan  if  it  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended? 


I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 
places  whither  thou  goest. — Genesis  28:15. 

"JOURNALISTIC  UCENSE" 

A  RADIO  commentator  referred  the  other 
day  to  a  broadcast  claim  from  Tokio 
of  heavy  damage  having  been  infiicted  on 
the  American  forces  attacking  Truk.  He 
contrasted  the  Japanese  claims  with  the 
terse  statements  of  Admiral  Nimitz,  and 
laughed  off  the  Tokio  excesses  as  “perhaps 
journalistic  license.”  In  so  doing,  he  com¬ 
mitted  thoughtlessly  a  slander  against  the 
hundreds  of  honest  and  competent  news 
people  who  are  covering  this  war’s  world¬ 
wide  actions,  trying  to  report  events  as 
they  see  them  or  learn  them  from  official 
sources,  with  no  thought  of  “journalistic^ 
license”  or  of  trifling  with  facts. 

Let’s  call  things  by  their  right  names  In 
print  and  on  the  air.  A  claim  of  damage 
to  the  enemy  which  is  not  substantiated  by 
the  facts  is  a  lie — nothing  less.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  lies  in  this  war,  but 
we  can  say  without  smugness  or  self- 
satisfaction  that  few  of  them  have  orig¬ 
inated  with  members  of  our  working  press. 
The  combination  of  propaganda  and  cen¬ 
sorship  employed  by  our  enemies  has  been 
the  source  of  much  untrustworthy  informa¬ 
tion,  which  the  majority  of  newspapers 
have  frankly  characterized  as  such  when 
they  have  used  it  at  all.  Exceptional,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  instances  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  been  so  far  misled 
by  enemy  assertions  as  to  make  them  the 
basis  of  top-heads  and  leads. 

In  that  connection,  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  correspondents  at  the  Anzio  front 
in  Italy  have  been  completely  exonerated 
of  sending  out  false  or  sensational  news 
and  that  their  radio  facilities,  suspended 
for  a  couple  of  days  last  week  have  been 
restored.  It  appears  that  the  “rot”  which 
aroused  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
General  Alexander  and  brought  about  the 
brief  blackout  on  communications  orig¬ 
inated  not  with  the  reporters  on  the  spot; 
most  of  it  came  from  politicians  4,000  miles 
from  the  front. 

The  front-line  reporters,  men  and 
women,  have  done  a  grand  job.  Whether 
they  like  to  be  called  heroes,  or  whether 
they  don’t,  a  lot  of  them  could  qualify  for 
the  title.  They  are  working  hard,  endur¬ 
ing  hardships,  getting  the  news  out  often 
under  great  handicaps,  and  of  one  thing 
about  them,  we  are  certain — they  don’t 
want  any  privilege  of  “journalistic  license” 
to  help  them  over  the  bumps.  They  can 
well  be  proud  of  their  work  up  to  now, 
and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  able 
to  look  back  upon  it  a  decade  hence  with 
the  same  sense  of  pride  and  self-respect. 

EOITOI 


COURAGE  IN  ARGENTINA 

A  BOLD  FIGHT  against  regulation  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  people  in 
Argentina  is  being  waged  by  La  Prensa,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  which  has  never  bowed  to 
the  Fascist  tendencies  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  now  resisting  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  journalists,  with  the  government 
citing  the  pre-war  Italian  and  French  pre¬ 
cedents  and  preferring  the  former. 

La  Prensa  minces  no  words  in  telling  its 
readers  what  happened  to  newspapers  and 
newspaper  people  under  Italian  Fascism. 
The  press,  it  declares,  lost  its  independence 
and  soon  was  converted  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  totalitarian  state.  ’The  Italian 
journalist  was  converted  into  a  function¬ 
ary  and  a  member  of  the  official  party. 
With  his  independence  died  his  initiative, 
will  and  talent 

The  French  precedent  is  also  condemned 
as  bad  “because  the  press  of  France  is  un¬ 
like  the  English,  North  American,  Swedish. 
Uruguayan,  Chilean  and  Argentine  press, 
where  journalism  and  the  journalist  are 
understood,  as  we  define  them,  to  be  ‘the 
profession  of  newspaper  work  for  public 
welfare  by  sincere  and  intelligent  men 
ready  to  spread  and  defend  their  ideals.'” 

A  registered  journalist  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  bureaucrats  in  power,  especially  if 
his  registration  has  to  be  renewed  period¬ 
ically,  as  it  would  imder  the  proposed 
Argentine  law.  No  more  effective  gag  on 
free  and  fearless  expression  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  The  public  would  gain  nothing 
and  could  lose  greatly.  The  press  would 
certainly  be  the  loser.  The  only  benefi¬ 
ciary  would  be  the  Hitler-Mussolini  type 
of  politician  who  can  only  flourish  in  the 
sunless  poisonous  atmosphere  generated 
by  the  extinction  of  press  freedom. 

WASTE  PAPER 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  the  source  of  approx¬ 
imately  12%  of  the  nation’s  waste  paper, 
has  been  falling  behind  the  other  large 
cities  in  collections.  In  no  small  measure, 
this  has  been  a  result  of  a  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  city’s  drive,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  Mayor  La  Guardia’s  hesitancy  in 
getting  behind  it 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  City  is  a  busy 
man.  Even  when  he  isn’t  welcoming  home¬ 
coming  celebrities  and  launching  World’s 
Fairs,  his  duties  are  many. 

His  office  often  has  been  called  the  sec 
ond  in  importance  in  the  country  to  that 
of  the  President.  All  the  more  reason, 
then,  that  he  should  direct  his  influence 
and  whatever  energies  he  can  spare  from 
his  other  activities  to  the  paper  salvage 
campaign,  upon  which  the  life  of  many  a 
man  in  the  armed  services  depends. 

It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation,  which,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  devoting  large  chunks  of 
their  space,  time,  and  effort  to  the  paper 
drive,  that  Mayor  La  Guardia  has  taken 
personal  charge  of  New  York’s  campaign 
in  answer  to  a  challenge  by  Donald  Nelson, 
WPB  chief.  The  move  may  be  expected 
not  only  to  give  impetus  to  the  New  York 
drive  but  also,  by  example,  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  recalcitrant  city  officials  elsewhere, 
without  which  the  newspapers  have  had 
tough  sledding. 
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MARK  E.  PETERSEN,  general 

manager  of  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Utah  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association. 

John  Willy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hotel  Monthly, 
observed  his  85th  birthday,  Feb. 
9,  in  Chicago.  He  has  devoted 
64  years  of  his  life  to  the  hotel 
industry,  having  published  the 
Hotel  Monthly  since  1892.  He 
was  honored  at  a  luncheon  of 
Clhicago  business  paper  editors. 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and 
Blizzard,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  and  vice-president  of  the 
Oil  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


In  The  Business  Office 


NICHOLAS  FREYDBERG  has 

resigned  as  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  to  become  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Newsweek.  Prior 
to  his  association  with  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  Freydberg  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Liberty  magazine. 

Ellis  Loveless,  advertising 
manager  and  Tom  Hanes,  man¬ 
aging.  editor,  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger- Dispatch  are  busy 
in  the  current  city  Red  Cross 
drive  that  started  Feb.  25.  Ellis 
is  general  chairman  and  Tom 
is  chairman  of  publicity. 

August  Mosca,  formerly  on  the 
art  staff  of  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  has  joined 
Newsweek  as  art  director  of  the 
advertising  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Russell  Franz,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
bwn  appointed  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Upper 
Darby  (Pa.)  News. 

Richard  W.  Snyder,  for  three 
years  on  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  become  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Pepsodent 
Co.  in  seven  southeastern  states, 
with  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 
Earlier,  he  was  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  controller 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Controllers  Insti- 
^te  of  America.  The  Institute 
is  a  technical  and  professional 
organization  of  controllers  de¬ 
voted  to  improvement  of  con- 
trollership  procedure. 

Bertha  Kaufman,  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  New  York  Daily 
News  Record,  has  been  named 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  that  newspaper.  In  her  new 
port.  Miss  Kaufman  will  con¬ 
solidate  the  various  promotional 
activities  of  the  paper  and  plans 
an  intensive  study  of  post-war 
marketing  in  the  textile  and  al¬ 
lied  fields. 

John  C.  Kelly,  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  and  James  W.  Egan  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 


York  Times  have  been  named 
general  chairmen  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  division  of  the  Special 
Gifts  Committee  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  Conunittee  of  the  Laity 
for  the  1944  Appeal  of  New  York 
Catholic  Charities. 

Fred  W.  Weiler,  for  a  number 
of  years  head  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Call-Chronical  Newspapers, 
was  elected  this  week  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  general 
manager.  All  other  officers 
were  re-elected. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MALCOLM  W.  BINGAY’S  edi¬ 
torials  in  his  "Editor’s  Note¬ 
book,’’  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Detroit  Press’  Sunday  editorial 
page,  are  responsible  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment 
of  the  National  Training  School 
for  Public  Service  in  Detroit. 
Bingay  pointed  out  that  any  fail¬ 
ure  of  democracy  is  because  for 
generations  the  best  brains  have 
gone  into  business,  industry  and 
the  professions  instead  of  into 
government  service.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  editorials  William  Vol- 
ker,  retired  president  of  the 
William  Volker  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
conceived  the  idea  of  such  a 
school  and  subsequently  financed 
it.  It  will  be  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Wayne  University 
and  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Research  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Lent  D.  Upson, 
director  of  the  bureau. 

Paul  R.  Squires  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Tipton  (Ind. )  Daily  Tribune, 
succeeding  the  late  Floyd  N. 
Ramsay  who  died  last  fall.  Rich¬ 
ard  Simon,  with  the  Winchester 
Journal-Herald,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  replace  Mr.  Squires  as 
city  editor-reporter. 

Ralph  C.  Curtis,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  Statesman, 


Salem,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  semi-weekly  St. 
Helen  (Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
the  Statesman  for  the  past  17 
years  and  previously  worked 
for  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 

W.  M.  Glenn,  former  publisher 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning 
Sentinel  and  now  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Daily 
Sun,  was  presented  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  appreciation  by  the 
Florida  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  recently.  He 
was  president  of  the  association 
in  1926.  Eleven  other  past  pres¬ 
idents,  including  Harry  L. 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  Lake¬ 
land-Star-Telegram  and  now 
with  the  U.  S.  employment  of¬ 
fice  in  Miami,  were  similarly 
honored. 

Evelyn  Simpson,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  left  Feb. 
21  to  take  up  a  Joseph  Pulitzer 
traveling  fellowship  she  won 
while  a  student  at  Columbia 
University  on  a  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  Senator  Gulbert  Hitchcock, 
founder  of  the  World-Herald. 
She  will  spend  eight  months  in 
Pdexico,  Central  America  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

A.  G.  Lively,  Jr.,  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  editorial  staff. 

Frank  Green  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  represen¬ 
tative  for  Mid-Continent  Air¬ 
lines  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
formerly  was  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Sioux  City  ( la. ) 
Journal  Tribune. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
editor  of  Press-Scimitar,  have 
been  made  life  members  of  Na- 
{ Continued  on  next  page) 


Editors  praise  CDN* 
WAR  COVERAQE 

We  feel  particularly  fortunate  in  having  the  ♦Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  We  have  both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  United  Press,  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  complements  these  two  services  in 
an  effertive  way.  CDN  service  throws  an  illuminating 
light  that  is  worthwhile  and  wholesome. 

— Howard  B.  Johnson,  Publisher 
Watertown  Daily  Times 

,  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  has  been  all  that 
you  cracked  it  up  to  be.  It  gives  us  more  for  our  money 
than  any  other  feature  we  purchase. 

— Fred  W.  Stein,  Editor 
The  Binghamton  Press 

IV ire  or  write  for  complete  details  about  Chicago  Daily  News 
I  Foreign  Service. 
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"One  of 
our  most 
promising 
columns" 


EARL 

WILSON 


Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor  of 
The  Philadelphia  Record, 
writes: — “We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  an  unusually  good  reac¬ 
tion  to  Earl  Wilson’s  column, 
which  has  been  running  in 
The  Record  for  about  eight 
weeks.  At  the  beginning,  we 
had  some  doubts  as  to  its 
popularity  outside  New  York 
because  the  locale  of  aU  his 
columns  is  Broadway.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  wise  enough 
to  bring  figures  of  national 
prominence  into  nearly  every 
column  he  has  written.  This 
plus  his  unusual  style  are  the 
factors  which  have  made  this 
one  of  our  most  promising 
columns.” 


For  samples  of  Earl 
Wilson’s  column  write  today 
to 
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220  EAST  42nd  street, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 
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tional  Humanitarian  Award 
Committee,  sponsored  by  Vari¬ 
ety  Clubs  of  America. 

Julia  Shaw  Acker,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  and  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  has  been  away  from 
her  desk  the  past  three  months 
due  to  the  critical  illness  of  her 
husband,  has  returned  to  work. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Norris  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
and  is  doing  the  column  of  news 
of  Topekans  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Her  husband,  T.  Sgt.  D.  V. 
Norris  came  to  Topeka  for  treat¬ 
ment  at  Winter  General  hospi¬ 
tal,  for  injuries  resulting  from 
the  Pearl  Harbor  raid.  In  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Mrs.  Norris  did  publicity 
for  the  county  and  city  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  worked  for  various  service 
papers,  and  corresponded  for 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

J.  Irby  Koon,  who  for  the 
past  eight  years  has  served  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  assumed  duties  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State.  W.  E.  “Bud" 
Seifert,  sports  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald.  has  been  named  telegraph 
editor  to  succeed  Mr.  Koon  as 
telegraph  editor. 

Luther  Stewart  has  been 
named  asistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

E.  R.  Hawkins,  who  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  from  1925  to  1929, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
asistant  to  Vice-President  Harry 
E.  Collins,  of  the  Bell  Aircraft 
Corp.,  M^etta,  Ga.,  to  carry 
out  general  assignments  for  the 
Georgia  division  departments 
reporting  to  Collins. 

Jerry  Hannifin,  United  Press 
bureau  manager  at  Salem,  Ore., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Mex¬ 
ico  City  bureau. 

Lou  Shainmark,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  managing  editor, 
returned  this  week  to  his  duties 
following  an  operation. 

Kay  Daly  has  been  named 
fashion  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  writing  under 
the  by-line  of  Joyce  Fenley.  She 
succeeds  Virginia  Williams  who 
resigned  to  do  editorial  work  for 
a  fashion  magazine  in  New 
York. 

Robert  C.  Wilson,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  AP  correspondent  for  two 
years,  has  been  transferred  to 
New  York  City  AP  cable  desk, 
preparatoiT  to  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  Wilson  is  succeeded  in 
Syracuse  by  Lindsley  Crocker 
of  the  Albany  AP  Bureau. 

John  S.  Sabo,  Detroit  Free 
Press  sports  writer,  is  the  father 
of  a  baby  girl,  bom  Feb.  12. 

Jacolyn  Bush,  Barnesville, 
Pa.,  fall  quarter  graduate  of  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  at  the  University  of 
(Georgia,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  U.P.  New  York  staff. 

Clyde  L.  Reece,  former  head  ’ 
of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  bureau  in  Detroit,  has  joined 


the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  In  newspaper 
work  since  1923,  Reece  joined 
JNS  as  bureau  manager  in 
Louisville  in  1936  and  headed 
the  Chicago  office  until  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Detroit  bureau 
in  April,  1942. 

Chet  Opal,  former  Chicago 
Herald- American  reporter,  has 
become  a  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  under  William  Morgen- 
stern,  U.  of  C.  publicity  director. 

Ann  H.  Davidson,  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram  staff  writer, 
accompanied  a  group  of  20 
Massachusetts  “boot”  recruits  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Women’s 
Reserve  to  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.  C.,  where  she  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  relating  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  girls  there. 

Paul  N.  Johnson,  of  the  Dor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  sports 
staff,  addressed  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Worcester  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute  Feb.  13. 

Reginald  F.  Fennell  of  the 
Regnald  F.  Fennell  Subscription 
Service  and  Mrs.  Fennell  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  born  Jan. 
18. 

Grace  DesChamps,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram  writ¬ 
er,  addressed  the  Auburn  Junior 
Woman’s  Club  Feb.  16  on  “High¬ 
lights  of  News  Gathering.” 

Miss  Angela  Honney,  formerly 
with  the  promotion  department, 
has  joined  the  Sunday  stay  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Elizabeth  R.  King,  one-time 
secretarial  employe  of  the  AP 
in  New  York,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Telegram. 

Chester  Opal  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting-director  of  the 
office  of  press  relations  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Until  his 
appointment,  he  was  on  the  re¬ 
write  desk  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  and  previously 
was  with  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Clarence  Braxdale,  former 
special  page  editor  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

Joseph  Leslie,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  ( Va. )  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  is  expected  back  at  his 
desk  this  week  after  undergo¬ 
ing  an  operation  in  a  Norfolk 
hospital. 

Wallace  Minschull,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  has  joined  the  AP 
staff  in  Richmond  and  has  been 
succeeded  on  the  desk  by  Bill 
Diehl,  sports  ed.  of  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

Gilbert  T.  Shilson,  former 
head  of  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the 
Michigan  public  service  commis¬ 
sion  by  Gov.  Harry  Kelly.  Shil¬ 
son  is  at  present  chairman  of 
the  commission  and  is  expected 
to  continue  in  that  capacity. 

Waldo  F.  Cook,  veteran  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  celebrated  his  79th 
birthday,  Feb.  19. 

Robert  E.  Stewart  has  received 
a  medical  discharge  from  the 


Army  after  several  months  ser¬ 
vice,  and  has  resumed  his  former 
duties  on  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram. 

Paul  W.  Savage,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
and  stamp  column  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Stamp  Club. 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Kirby,  Hopkin- 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass,)  Evening  Gazette, 
was  nominated  Feb.  21  without 
opposition  by  both  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Health  at 
the  annual  town  caucus. 

John  E.  O’Malley,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  reporter,  won 
the  nomination  for  a  one-year 
term  as  selectman  of  Clinton 
over  the  Democratic  party’s  en¬ 
dorsed  candidate  at  the  town 
caucus  Feb.  21. 

Joseph  “Roundy”  Coughlin, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  column¬ 
ist,  Madison,  has  received  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  Wisconsin  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Disabled  for  his 
efforts  in  raising  a  $1,100  “fun 
fund”  to  purchase  recreational 
equipment  for  Camp  Wawbeek, 
Camp  Ada  Lorenz,  and  the 
Washington  orthopedic  school, 
all  for  crippled  children.  In  its 
official  publication  Roimdy  was 
credited  with  having  “earned 
the  undying  gratitude  of  every 
crippled  child  who  will  enjoy 
life  a  little  more  at  the  campus 
because  of  what  Roundy  has 
done.” 

Frank  White,  formerly  with 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and 
Austin  Statesman,  has  joined  the 
AP  bureau  in  San  Francisco  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  night 
city  desk. 

Norman  Mevius,  Joseph  Was- 
ko  and  Vincent  Gonzales,  all 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
photographers,  and  Jack  Snyder 
and  Harry  Saltzman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  photographers,  were 
honored  at  a  luncheon  held  by 
the  City  Business  Club  at  the 
Bellevue  Stratford,  Philadelphia. 
Each  was  a  winner  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  recent  statewide 
award  of  pictorial  prizes. 

Joseph  Shea,  former  labor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  Before 
joining  the  Post-Gazette,  he  was 
on  the  AP  general  desk  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Jackson  Raiffeisen  has 
joined  the  International  News 
.Service  staff  at  Pittsburgh,  re¬ 
placing  Miss  Bertha  Gruber,  who 
is  now  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  Philadelphia. 

George  Ketchum,  McKeesport, 
Pa.;  Robert  Squires,  Buckhan- 
non,  W.  Va.;  Miss  Elaine  George, 
formerly  of  the  Greensburg 
I  Pa. )  Review;  Paul  Horn,  Char¬ 
leroi.  Pa.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
McNary,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  have 
all  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

Marben  Graham,  Associated 
Press  night  editor  and  indus¬ 
trial  writer  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Pittsburgh  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  M.  K.  Mellott  & 
Co.  He  will  handle  press  rela- 
( Continued  on  page  44) 
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TIME,  FEBRUARY  21,  1944 


To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  hove  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


There  arc  a  lot  more  .\merican 
troops  (mostly  Air  Corps  men)  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater  of  war 
these  days  than  most  people  realize. 
So  now  a  special  edition  of  Time  is 
being  printed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  for  these  servicemen  who 
are  farthest  away  from  the  U.S.  and 
most  completely  cut  off  from  other 
sources  of  news  from  home. 

Everv’  week  a  2  5 -lb.  package  of 
plastic  printing  plates  flies  12,000 
airline  miles  from  Chicago  to  New 
Delhi.  There  the  Army  puts  the  plates 
on  the  presses  of  the  famous  Hindu¬ 
stan  Times  (published  by  Devadas 
Gandhi,  the  Mahatma’s  third  son). 
As  fast  as  copies  come  off  the  press 
Army  transport  planes  rush  them 
west  to  Karachi,  south  to  Agra,  east 
to  Calcutta  and  on  to  our  airfields  in 
.\ssam.  There  some  of  the  copies  are 
piled  into  Army  trucks  bound 
for  the  new  Ledo  Road  that 
American  boys  are  building 
across  Burma  into  China. 

Others  are  loaded  into  little 
Army  liaison  planes,  flown 
over  the  jungles  and  dropped 
by  parachute  to  servicemen 
farther  out  than  even  the 
road  can  reach. 


edition  (the  first  U.S.  magazint,-  ever 
published  in  India )  is  making  it  jios- 
sible  for  many,  many  more  service¬ 
men  to  get  Ti.me  still  more  quickly. 

The  idea  of  printing  Time  in  India 
was  first  suggested  by  Teddy  White, 
who  had  been  tr>ing  unsuccessfully 
to  find  some  way  of  printing  Time  in 
Chungking  on  Chinese  rice  paper. 
We  submitted  the  plan  nearly  a  year 
ago — offered  cither  to  send  our  own 
production  men  to  India  or  to  supply 
the  printing  plates  free  if  the  Army 
preferred  to  do  the  job  itself.  The 
Army  accepted  our  latter  offer  way 
back  last  May,  but  getting  paper  in 
India  was  such  a  problem  that  not 
until  last  fall  did  production  actually 
get  under  way. 

“Letters  about  this  new  edition 
have  come  in  from  such  people  as  the 
Gissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  H.  H.  Kung,  General  Wu  Techen, 


backs  of  Naga  tribesmen  to 
U.S,  soldiers  at  listening  posts  close  to 
the  Japanese  lines — posts  set  up  to 
give  a  few  minutes’  warning  when  Jap 
bombers  start  coming  over. 

Still  other  copies  of  Time  are  part 
of  the  vital  supplies  that  unarmed, 
unescorted  transport  planes  carrj’ 
across  Zero-infested  Burma  and  over 
17,000-ft.  Himalayan  pas.ses  to  Kun¬ 
ming  in  China.  These  copies  vault  the 
top  of  the  world  and  pass  over  “the 
worst  stretch  of  country  covered  by 
any  of  the  world’s  farflung  war  trans¬ 
port  operations’’  to  reach  General 
Claire  Chennault  and  his  airmen.  .\nd 
every  week  50  more  copies  reach 
key  Chinese  leaders  via  Time  Corre- 
.spondent  Teddy  White  in  Chungking. 

Of  course  the  Army  morale  branch 
(Special  Services)  had  been  sending 
copies  of  Time  by  air  to  each  unit  of 
our  forces  in  China-Burma-India  for 
many  months.  But  this  new  Time- 


Secretaiy’-General  of  the  Kuomintang 
and  many  others,”  White  cabled  last 
week.  “Secondhand  copies  of  Time 
six  months  to  a  year  old  sell  in 
Chungking  for  200  Chinese  dollars 
($10  U.S.  at  the  official  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  ) — and  current  copies  are  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable.”  So  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  “I  have  been  swamped 
with  more  requests  for  the  Delhi 
edition  than  I  can  fill.  For  example, 
one  comes  from  the  headquarters  of 
General  Hsueh  Yueh,  ‘The  Tiger  of 
Changsha,’  whose  staffmen  want  Ti.me 
to  keep  them  abreast  of  world  affairs.” 


Cordially, 


P.S.  The  Army  has  just  started  print¬ 
ing  still  another  serviceman  edition  of 
Time — this  one  in  Cairo  for  our  troops 
in  the  Middle  East. 
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tions  for  the  Steel  Case  Research 
Committee,  set  up  to  work  with 
the  steel  industry  in  forthcoming 
hearings  before  the  War  Labor 
Board  on  the  CIO-United  Steel¬ 
workers  demands  for  wage  in¬ 
creases. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJ.  WILLIAM  D.  STEVEN¬ 
SON,  who  was  an  advertising 
solicitor  and  reporter  on  the 
Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald  before 
joining  the  Marines,  was  re¬ 
cently  decorated  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  with  the  Legion  of  Merit  for 
work  as  a  communications  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  First  Raider  regi¬ 
ment.  Previously  he  had  been 
decorated  with  the  Navy  Cross 
for  services  on  Tulagi  and 
Guadalcanal  in  the  Solomons. 
He  is  the  son  of  E.  T.  Stevenson, 
Herald  president. 

William  L.  Goodman,  former 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  pho¬ 
tographer  and  veteran  of  22 
bombing  missions  over  Europe, 
has  been  promoted  from  second 
to  first  lieutenant  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater.  Fortress  naviga¬ 
tor,  holder  of  the  Air  Medal  with 
three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  Lt. 
Goodman  is  credited  with  de¬ 
struction  of  two  Nazi  fighters  on 
a  mission  to  Oschersleben,  (Jer- 
many. 

Second  Lt.  Walter  Yuengert, 
22.  former  Detroit  Times  carrier, 
has  been  reported  missing  in 
action  since  Jan.  5.  The  bomber 
pilot  failed  to  return  horn  his 
second  raid  over  Germany. 

Albert  D.  Wallace,  who  left 
the  post  of  circulation  manager 
for  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Daily  News  to  enter  the  army  in 
September,  1942.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  captain  to  major. 
He  is  on  duty  at  Baer  Field, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Lt.  Perry  C.  Hill.  Jr.,  USNR, 
former  reporter  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  Sentinel  and  in  the 
Navy  since  November,  1942,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  senior 
grade  rank.  Lt.  Hill  is  with  the 
naval  forces  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific. 

Carl  W.  Reynolds,  formerly  a 
staff  photographer  with  the  Salt 
Lake  City  ( Utah )  Telegram,  has 
been  advanced  to  photographer’s 
mate  first-class  at  his  station  at 
Port  Hueneme,  Cal. 

John  K.  Ottley,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Army  Air  Base  in 
Bryan.  Texas,  has  been  promoted 
to  major. 

Henry  Reynolds.  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal 
sports  department,  has  entered 
the  Navy.  His  successor  is  Andy 
Rogers. 

John  F.  Rogers,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  editorial 
staff,  was  promoted  from  tech¬ 
nical  to  master  sergeant  at 
Keesler  Field.  AAF  Training 
Ck)mmand  Unit,  Biloxi,  Miss., 
Feb.  8,  and  on  the  same  day 
became  the  father  of  a  daughter, 
Chery  Anne,  born  in  the  station 


hospital.  Sgt.  Rogers  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  Keesler  Field  News 
and  non-com  in  charge  of  post 
public  relations. 

Capt.  Lester  J.  Biedermann, 
former  Pittsburgh  Press  base¬ 
ball  writer,  has  been  appointed 
oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Airways  Communications  system 
at  an  overseas  station. 

Eddie  Beachler,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  sports  writer,  an 
ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  is 
attending  Communications 
School  at  Harvard  University  . 

H.  H.  (Hi)  Howard,  former 
business  and  real  estate  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
has  completed  Navy  boot  train¬ 
ing  at  Sampson,  N.  Y. 

Cpl.  John  Will,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  and  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
has  been  promoted  to  ser¬ 
geant.  He  is  stationed  at  Keesler 
Field. 

Louise  Outlaw,  who  left  the 
news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  several  months  ago  to  en¬ 
gage  in  military  service,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 

Eddie  Ellis,  star  photographer 
with  the  Philadelphia  Record  for 
the  past  few  years,  left  Monday 
for  an  Army  induction  center. 

Paul  Havely,  who  was  the  first 
Philadelphia  Record  copy  reader 
called  to  the  colors,  is  now 
ranked  as  a  major  in  military 
intelligence  at  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md.  William  W.  Bolton, 
another  ex-Record  copy  desk 
man,  is  a  captain  in  the  medical 
corps,  stationed  at  Camp  Custer, 
Mich. 

Howard  Leventon,  who  cov¬ 
ered  amusements  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  at  the 
time  it  folded,  is  now  a  military 
trainee  in  the  ASTP  assigned 
to  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Pfc.  George  Dorrance,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  recently  returned  to  Tin¬ 
ker  Field,  Okla.,  after  complet¬ 
ing  an  eight-week  course  in 
personnel  management  at  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Jefferson  College, 
Washington,  Pa. 

Marine  W/O  Leland  M.  Ben- 
fer,  former  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  ( Wis. )  Sentinel,  is  home 
on  a  30-day  leave  after  13  months 
with  an  aerial  photography  unit 
in  the  South  Pacific  battle  zone. 
He  is  laboratory  officer  of  the 
first  Marine  photographic  unit  to 
go  into  combat. 

Second  Lt.  George  W.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  former  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  photographer,  as 
an  8th  Air  Force  combat  camera¬ 
man  recently  lost  the  tip  of  his 
right  little  finger  as  result  of 
being  struck  by  a  fiak  fragment 
during  a  raid  over  Brunswick, 
Germany. 

Orrin  C.  Auld.  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  advertising  agency 
of  Aniol  &  Auld,  has  b^n  pro¬ 
moted  from  captain  to  major 
and  made  head  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  8th  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  Dallas.  Previously  he 
served  as  command  bond  offi¬ 
cer. 


PEARSON  HONORED 

Drew  Pearson,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  Washington  columnist, 
(center)  is  pictured  looking  over 
the  latest  edition  oi  ’’The  Merry 
Go  Round"  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  with  G.  B.  Dealey  (left). 
News  publisher,  and  William  S. 
Henson,  president  oi  the  Dallas 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity.  Mr.  Dealey, 
officially  chairman  of  the  boord 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  was 
a  member  of  the  initiation  team 
which  inducted  Mr.  Pearson  into 
membership  in  the  Dollas  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Chapter  during  the 
latter's  visit  to  Dallas  to  appear 
on  the  lecture  course  oi  the 
Dallas  Athletic  Club.  Mr.  Pearson 
was  presented  at  the  ceremony 
with  one  of  the  famous  Texas 
"ten-gallon"  hats. 


Pinkley  Sees  News 
As  “Liberating"  Army 

In  an  address  to  the  Canadian 
Club  in  Montreal,  Feb.  21,  Virgil 
Pinkley,  General  European  Maih 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  invasion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  free  press,  as  well  as 
by  military  forces,  is  impendli^ 
and  that  honest  news  will  pr^ 
the  strongest  army  of  occupation 
in  the  liberated  countries. 

“Two  invasions  of  westers  ’ 
Europe  are  impending,  one  by 
troops  and  the  other  by  truth  in 
a  free  press,”  Pinkley  said. 

“The  military  can  win  Europe, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  the  prea,  j 
to  a  large  degree,  which  miot  ! 
hold  it  if  newspapers  and  radio  < 
stations  are  permitted  to  operate 
independently  and  if  the  nem 
they  receive  is  impartial. 

“The  influence  of  honest  nem 
will  be  our  strongest  army  of 
occupation  in  post-war  years.” 

Pinkley,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  confer  with  U.P.  oflBciab 
on  coverage  of  the  approaching 
invasion,  said  that  a  free  prea 
“is  one  of  the  best  insuranca 
against  recurrence  of  war." 

High-ranking  service  ofiBciab 
had  told  him,  he  reported,  that 
the  task  of  bringing  liberal 
countries  back  to  normal  will 
be  much  easier  if  “independent 
and  impartial  news  is  imme^ 
ately  supplied  to  the  press.” 

“Such  information,”  Pinkley 
said  the  officials  told  him,  “wffl 
make  the  task  of  the  military 
considerably  easier  and  freei 
men  and  material  for  the  Pacifle.” 


The 
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ALTOONA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


desires  to  announce  that  ef¬ 
fective  March  Ist,  1944  their 
representatives  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  will  be 
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For  years  he  <lreame<i  about  this  moment. 
I  and  hated  to  wake  up 

to  mud  and  Mood  and  killing... 

A  man  gets  lonely-  in  a  crowd  of  men... 

But  there  was  a  job  to  do . . . 
a  job  of  fighting  to  make  this  world 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live 


TT 

Home . . . 

So  he  fought  and  dreamed . . . 
and  woke  up . . . 

until  the  day  the  dream  teas  real. 

The  thing  to  rememl>er  is  this: 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
will  bring  them  together  sooner! 
Buy  for  Human  Happiness... 


wthat  other  boys  in  tbe  future...  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  speed 

wouldn’t  have  to  cut  huge  chunks  this  horrible  war  to  a  quicker  end! 

out  of  their  lives  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Buy  for  Victory... 
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War  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  make  jobs 
for  those  who  come  home! 

Buy  for  a  safe  and  better  future 
for  all  of  us. 


STANDARD  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERATtSC  THE 

ESSO 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Where  America  get*  the  trorldl** 
foremoBt  petroleum  reBearch 


Campoigi^  &  Accounts 

_ continued  from  page  14 

die  the  advertising  of  the  Acaloy 
Tubing  Co..  Springfield,  O. 
Agaloy  was  formerly  the  Aga 
Metal  Tube  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
recently  broadcast  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  in  Basic  English,  giving 
in  45  words  what  in  'ordinary 
English  would  have  taken  103 
words  to  say.  The  commercial 
was  used  on  the  Esso  Reporter 
program. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  using  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  markets,  starting  In 
March,  on  Libby’s  Baby  Foods,  a 
product  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  selected  cities 
are  being  used  by  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  division  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corp., 
Pittsburgh,  through  Batten.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Chicago. 

Newspaper  groups  and  a  list  of 
supplementary  newspapers  are 
to  be  used  by  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son,  Racine,  Wis.,  through  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency. 

Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  releasing  a  newspaper 
schedule  on  Frigidalre,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors  Sales 
Corp.,  Dayton,  O. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  se¬ 
ries  of  advertising  campaigns 
has  been  announced  by  Fawcett 
Publications,  Inc.  An  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  dealing  with  the 
American  middle  class  woman  in 
her  relation  to  the  post-war  mer¬ 
chandising  market  broke  last 
week  with  1,000-line  newspaper 
copy  in  Boston,  New  York,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Minneapolis,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Los  Angeles  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Advertising  trade  papers 
will  carry  the  same  copy.  Also 
heavy  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  on  Life  Story 
and  True  magazine,  one  appeal¬ 
ing  to  men  and  the  other  to 
women,  are  being  planned.  Ads 
on  these  Fawcett  magazines  are 
slated  to  appear  soon  in  approxi¬ 
mately  50  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Headline  of  the  first 
advertisement  in  the  initial  cam¬ 
paign  is  “Take  a  Look  at  a  Great 
American"  together  with  the 
slogan  “The  Middle  Class  Is  the 
Class  of  America.”  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  placed  through 
Hill  Advertising,  Inc. 

The  Youth  Group  of  National 
magazines  —  American  Girl, 
Boy’s  Life,  Open  Road  for  Boys, 
Young  America,  and  Young 
Catholic  Messenger,  now  sold  as 
a  unit,  has  appointed  Hill  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

ARTHUR  W.  RAMSDELL,  for¬ 
mer  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  of  the  Borden  Co., 
has  purchased  an  Interest  in 
Buchanan  k  Co.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  has  be¬ 
come  executive  vice-president  of 
the  agency.  Mr.  Ramsdell,  who 
has  served  as  sales  consultant 
to  many  corporations,  formerly 


was  president  of  the  National 
Sales  ExMutives  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Bea  Adams  Mecchella, 
L.  C.  MacGlashan,  Rudolf  Czu- 
FiN  and  Merle  R.  Fuller  have 
been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  _Mrs.  Mecchella  was  the 
1940  winner  of  the  Josephine 
Snapp  award  and  is  past  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Glashan  has  been  an  account 
executive  with  Gardner  for  over 
two  years,  Mr.  Czufin  is  the 
agency’s  art  director  and  Mr. 
Fuller  has  been  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  there  for  seven  years. 

Vergil  D.  Reed  has  resigned  as 
chief.  General  Statistics  Staff, 
and  chief.  Industrial  and  Facili¬ 
ties  Branch,  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  become  associate 
director  of  research  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  Before 
joining  the  War  Production 
Board,  Dr.  Reed  was  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Census  to  which 
I>osition  he  was  appointed  in 
1936. 

Frank  Walsh,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  the  Nelson 
Chesman  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Medi¬ 
cine  Co.  George  Fontaine,  for- 
rner  advertising  manager,  is  now 
vice-president  and  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Lewis  H.  Titterton,  manager 
of  ^e  NBC  script  division,  has 
resigned,  effective  Feb.  26,  to 
join  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
as  assistant  head  of  the  agency’s 
radio  department. 

Don  Johnstone  has  joined 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  research.  Mr. 
Johnstone  comes  to  the  agency 
from  Schenley  Distillers  Corp., 
where  he  was  director  of  field 
market  research. 

H.  C.  Vogel,  formerly  vlce- 
president  of  Reincke,  Ellis, 
Younggreen  &  Finn,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  has  been  appointed 
an  account  executive  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.  Prior  to  his  agency 
association,  Mr.  Vogel  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  network  sales 
department. 

Campbell  Smart  of  Cockfield, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  advertising 
agents,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Welfare  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Montreal. 

George  H.  Allen  has  joined 
McCann  Erickson  as  an  account 
executive,  and  will  assist  J.  L. 
Deane,  vice-president,  in  the 
servicing  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  account.  He 
was  formerly  with  Paris  and 
Peart  and  Sherman  K.  Ellis. 

FItANK  Gregory  Greene  has 
joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  in  the  New  York  office.  He 
was  formerly  a  staff  writer  on 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  and 
has  been  general,  business  and 
political  reporter  on  New  York, 
Washington,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
Youngstown,  O.,  newspapers. 

Joseph  Robbins  Schoeninger 
has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  formerly  was 


sales  promotion  manager  and 
promotional  planner  with  the 
Independent  Grocers  Alliance. 

Howard  F.  Henry  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  He  formerly 
was  art  director  of  the  Howard 
Swink  Agency,  Marion,  O.,  and 
of  the  Washington  studio  of 
Walton  &  Hoke. 

Charles  H.  Eyles,  president  of 
the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
delivered  the  guest  lecture  on 
“functioning  of  an  advertising 
agency”  before  students  in  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College, 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  on  Feb. 
14. 

R.  Le  Roy  Lenhart,  formerly 
with  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Marschalk  &  Pratt. 

Eldridge  D.  Hedges  has  joined 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Inc., 
as  an  art  director,  specializing 
in  the  electronic  field.  He  was 
associated  for  eight  years  with 
J.  W.  Thompson  Co.  as  art  di¬ 
rector  in  the  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  fields,  and  recently  was 
with  Morse  International  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Victor  J.  Luhrs,  formerly  of 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
copy  division  of  Geare-Marston, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  office. 

Louise  Dykes  is  joining  the 
media  department  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  as  a  space  buyer. 
For  the  past  year  Miss  Dykes 
has  been  with  Time,  Inc.,  and 
for  the  previous  ten  years  she 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Stuart  Stevens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  for 
Hugo  Scheibner,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Mr.  Stevens  was  for¬ 
merly  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Dazey  Churn  and  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  and  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Young  Men’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Clarke  J.  Trudeau  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Beaumont  and  Hohman, 
Inc.,  to  enter  the  Army.  He  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Stephen  B.  Booke,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  Advertising 
Age,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Industry  as  marketing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Ruth  Fyne,  formerly 
with  Sales  Management,  has 
been  named  assistant  editor. 
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Evelyn  Schulman,  previously 
with  Grant  Advertising,  hat 
joined  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co. 

John  J.  Tormey  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  to  join  William  Esty. 

Eleanor  O’Malley,  previously 
with  McCall’s  and  Vogue,  has  be 
come  an  account  executive  and 
stylist  on  women’s  account  with 
Wildrick  &  Miller,  Inc. 

Lloyd  N.  Day,  previously  with 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  has 
joined  the  writing  staff  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Harold  Moss,  previously  base¬ 
ment  advertising  manager  of 
Gimbel’s,  is  now  in  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Hirshon-Gaifield. 

■ 

Donates  Blood  to 
Get  a  Picture 

A  new  and  refined  touch  to 
the  old  problem  of  extracting  a 
news  photo  from  a  family^t 
is  reluctant  to  part  with  said 
photo  was  applied  with  great 
success  recently  by  an  employe 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  16-year-old  girl  living  in 
Covington,  Ky.,  across  the  Ohio 
River  from  Cincinnati,  lay  near 
death  from  the  effects  of  a  shot¬ 
gun  blast  that  had  tom  away 
part  of  her  face.  Carl  Braden, 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  editkn 
of  the  Enquirer,  had  a  numbe 
of  reporters  try  to  persuade  the 
girl’s  family  to  part  with  a  pk- 
ture  of  her.  Their  efforts  were 
in  vain. 

Then  Braden  decided  to  by 
where  his  reporters  had  f«iM 
He  also  was  getting  nowhere 
fast  when  he  heard  that  anotto 
call  for  blood  donors  for  & 
girl  was  being  issued. 

It  so  happens  that  Braden  is 
an  inveterate  Red  Cross  blood 
donor.  A  member  of  the  girl’s 
family,  aware  of  this,  asked  him 
if  he  would  help  replenish  the 
blood  bank  at  the  hospital,  to 
replace  a  pint  being  given  to 
the  girl.  Thereupon,  Braden 
struck  a  bargain — a  picture  of 
the  girl  for  a  pint  of  blood. 
Despite  Braden’s  blood  done- 
tion,  and  the  contributions  of 
others,  the  girl  died.  The  pic¬ 
ture  appear^  with  the  story  of 
her  death. 

a 

Rutgers  Paper  Holts 

’The  Targum,  student  newspa¬ 
per  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  susj^nded 
publication  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Targum  Council,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  rea«ns 
for  the  suspension  were  givo 
as  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
perienced  editorial  personnd 
Last  week  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  paper  resigned  following  a 
clash  over  censorship  with  the 
council  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  19.  p.  «•. 
and  the  managing  editor  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Army. 

Publish  102  Years 

In  commemoration  of  toon 
than  a  century  of  newwaper 
publishing,  a  36-page  book«| 
titled  “The  House  of 
has  been  released  by  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Locol  Newt.  John 
Hodgson  started  the 
Jeffersonian  there  in  ISU  w 
his  son,  WlUiam  H.,  founded  » 
Daily  Local  News. 
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A  report  on  the  question  of  30«'pound 
newsprint  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 


The  main  points  in  the  report  are 
summarized  in  some  questions  and 
answers  on  the  next  two  pages. 
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^SOME  QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS - 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

1.  can*t  the  Canadian  mills  make  30-pound  paper  for  United  States 
Publishersf 

They  can.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  mechanical  problems 
and  higher  prices  could  take  care  of  other  factors. 

2.  Then  why  do  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  so  worried  about  it? 

Their  main  anxiety  is  to  have  their  customers  know  in  advance  that  re¬ 
sults  are  likely  to  be  bad.  They  don’t  want  to  be  reproached  later  on. 
If  customers  are  ready  to  take  the  responsibility,  the  manufacturers  have 
no  great  worry. 

3.  What  are  these  bad  results?  Why  isn’t  30-pound  a  good  idea? 

There  would  be  two  bad  results.  One  would  be  a  decrease,  instead  of 
an  increase,  in  total  Canadian  production.  The  other  would  be  the 
resulting  inequities  in  the  sharing  of  supply. 

4.  Why  would  total  supply  decrease?  Doesn’t  30-pound  give  more  yard¬ 
age? 

30-pound  gives  6  2/3  per  cent  more  yards  per  ton,  but  machine  capacity 
drops  with  any  reduction  of  basis  weight.  When  a  modern  machine  is 
changed  from  32  to  30-pound  it  will  produce  about  11  per  cent  less 
tons  and  41/3  per  cent  less  yards  per  hour.  Any  machines  already  run¬ 
ning  full-time  would  lose  this  production,  both  in  tons  and  yards. 

5.  But  hasn’t  Canada  got  lots  of  idle  machines?  Why  can’t  the  idle  machines 
be  used  to  make  up  the  loss? 

This  is  the  $64  question.  Briefly,  the  answer  is  that,  under  war  condi¬ 
tions,  the  present  idle  or  part-time  machines  in  Canada  either  haven’t 
got  the  necessary  wood  or  power  resources  or  are  being  used  for  other 
essential  war  products.  Canadian  operations  have  already  been  carefully 
distributed,  under  government  direction,  to  yield  maximum  supply  of 
paper  and  pulp  from  all  available  resources.  (See  page  5  of  the  report.) 

4.  But  couldn’t  some  idle  machines  be  used  for  30-pound?  What  would  be 
the  actual  results  in  a  real  effort? 

If  there  were  a  complete  change-over  from  32  to  30-pound,  the  esti¬ 
mated  net  decrease  in  Canadian  production  would  be  9.4  per  cent  in  tons 
and  3.4  per  cent  in  yards.  Two  other  possible  situations  would  involve 
making  both  the  32  and  30-pound  weights.  Their  probable  results  are 
given  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  report.  Both  of  them  would  mean  tonnage 
losses  and  both  of  them  would  bring  inequities  in  the  sharing  of  supply. 
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ABOUT  30-POUND  NEWSPRINT 


7.  What  are  these  inequitiesf  And  why  should  manufacturers  worry? 

With  two  diflFerent  weights,  under  present  conditions,  there  would  be 
inescapable  inequities  between  publishers  unless  division  of  tonnage 
could  be  adjusted  to  preserve  fair  sharing.  As  shown  above,  publishers 
ordering  their  supply  in  the  30-pound  weight  would  cause  a  loss  in  total 
Canadian  tonnage.  Who  takes  this  loss?  The  loss  would  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  publishers,  but  particularly  at  the  expense  of  those  using  the 
32-pound  weight.  Such  inequities,  and  the  problem  of  adjusting  them 
fairly,  might  involve  difficult  questions  between  manufacturers  and 
their  customers. 

8.  Have  the  Canadian  manufacturers  any  better  method?  Are  they  doing 
anything  to  stretch  their  wood  supply? 

Yes,  maximum  paper  per  cord  of  wood  has  been  their  main  aim.  They 
have  regarded  the  light-weight  method  as  unsound.  Instead,  they  have 
developed  two  other  methods  to  stretch  out  the  wood  supply:  decreased 
sulphite  content  and  increased  use  of  filler.  Of  the  200,000  tons  a  month 
which  Canada  has  guaranteed  for  United  States  consumers,  8,000  tons 
a  month  are  directly  due  to  these  two  methods.  With  30-pound  weight 
these  methods  would  not  be  operable,  as  explained  on  page  6  of  the 
report. 

9.  What  about  the  light-weight  paper  Canada  is  making  for  England? 

Last  year  this  amounted  to  one  per  cent  of  production.  It  is  one  standard 
weight  for  all  English  consumers,  involving  no  problems  of  inequities. 
Its  whole  purpose  is  to  save  shipping  space,  regardless  of  wood  eco¬ 
nomy.  See  page  11  of  the  report. 

10.  What  do  the  Canadian  manufacturers  want? 

They  want  to  maintain  maximum  supply.  They  want  every  customer 
to  obtain  his  fair  share.  They  want  to  live  up  to  their  obligations,  writ¬ 
ten  or  implied.  And  they  want  to  be  under  no  reproach,  from  any  direc¬ 
tion,  for  ill-results  which  they  believe  would  be  certain  to  follow  a 
movement  toward  30-pound  newsprint  under  present  conditions.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  issuing  the  report. 

Copies  of  the  report  will  be  ient  on  request. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Army  Studying  New 
Type  Combat  Camera 


JACK  PRICE 


A  NEW  TYPE  combat  still  cam¬ 
era  soon  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Signal  Corps.  This  camera 
will  be  constructed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  sp^ifications 
drawn  by  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  and  based  upon  the  re¬ 
quirements  proven  necessary  by 
men  who  have  covered  every 
front. 

To  our  knowledge  there  have 
been  four  models  presented  for 
approval.  As  yet  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
which  passes  upon  the  merits  of 
cameras  has  not  made  a  final 
decision.  When  its  final  Judg¬ 
ment  has  been  announced,  it  is 
certain  that  Signal  Corps  cam¬ 
eramen  will  have  the  most  mod¬ 
em  type  of  still  camera  yet  de¬ 
signed. 

The  four  models  or  mock-up 
cameras  are  the  Combat  45,  a 
4x5  streamlined  Graphic;  and 
a  70mm  film  box,  both  produced 
by  Graflex  Corp.,  a  special  type 
70mm  film  camera  designed  by 
engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.,  of  N.  Y.,  and  a  2V4  x 
3V4  combat  model  created  by 
Simmon  Bros.,  of  Long  Island 
City. 

Operations  Aided 

We  inspected  the  Graflex 
Combat  45  and  the  Simmon 
Bros,  models,  and  also  made  a 
thorough  observation  of  the 
blueprints  of  the  70mm.  U.  S. 
Instrument  plans  and  have 
studied  the  specifications  and 
photographs  of  the  Graflex  70mm 
box. 

Each  has  characteristics  which 
differ  in  detail  but  essentially 
they  have  a  common  purpose, 
ease  of  operation  and  simplicity 
in  design.  * 

The  following  descriptions  of 
the  new  designs  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  order  of  their  relative 
importance: 

Starting  with  the  Graflex  mod¬ 
els  we  find  that  the  Combat  45  is 
a  4  X  5  converted  Speed  Graphic 
with  some  important  changes. 
It  is  construct^  to  withstand 
more  abuse  than  the  older 
model. 

It  is  built  to  meet  with  the 
climatic  changes  ranging  from 
sub-zero  to  temperatures  of  the 
tropics. 

It  makes  exposiures  on  a  4  x  5 
film.  The  camera  is  designed 
with  special  attention  given  to 
exclusion  of  dust  and  water  from 
the  mechanism  and  from  the  lens 
at  all  times  except  when  making 
an  exposure. 

This  camera  is  of  the  rigid 
type  with  a  cone  projection  for 
the  lens.  The  construction  is  a 
combination  of  wood  and  light 
metal.  The  lens  board  permits 
interchanging  of  different  focal 
length  lenses.  Three  lens  sizes 
have  been  proposed,  a  127mm 
F.4.5,  and  wide  angle  lens  and 
a  9-inch  with  comparable  speeds. 

The  focusing  is  done  through 
gearing  available  on  the  outside 


of  the  camera  and  connected 
with  the  distance  scale  which  is 
visible  to  the  photographer  at 
the  rear  of  the  box. 

A  special  grip  handle  on  the 
side  of  the  camera  provides  an 
adjustment  which  automatically 
raises  the  wire  finder  for  sight¬ 
ing  when  an  exposure  is  made. 
This  handle  also  provides  a 
steadying  grip  on  the  camera. 

There  are  two  shutters  in  this 
Combat  45:  the  between-the- 
lens  speeds  to  1 /400th  of  a  sec¬ 
ond;  the  focal  plane  shutter  is 
of  the  fixed  slit  type  with  four 
direct  reading  spe^s  of  1/ 1000th, 
l/500th,  l/250th,  and  l/25tb  of 
a  second. 

The  two  shutters  are  inter¬ 
locked  so  that  only  one  shutter 
may  be  used  without  causing 
Uie  other  to  remain  to  conflict 
when  making  an  exposure.  The 
device  opens  the  between-the- 
lens  shutter  when  the  focal  plane 
is  to  be  used  and  vice  versa. 

The  flash  -  synchronization  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the 
between-the-lens  shutter  by  use 
of  the  S-M,  S-F,  or  standard 
delay  bulbs.  However,  if  re¬ 
quired,  the  manufacturer  may 
install  focal-plane  shutter  syn¬ 
chronization,  which  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task. 

The  combination  reflector  and 
socket  automatically  makes  the 
necessary  connections  when  the 
assembly  is  bayoneted  into  the 
receptacle  on  the  side  of  the 
camera.  All  wiring  as  well  as 
batteries  used  are  contained 
within  the  camera  housing. 

New  Departures 

Standard  Graphic  type  film  ac¬ 
cessories  are  accommodated  by 
the  camera  back  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  standard  ground  glass 
for  focusing  panel.  The  finish¬ 
ing  will  be  olive  drab  with  no 
lustrous  parts  to  reflect  light 
rays.  The  manual  system  of 
winding  the  curtain  and  film 
transport  differs  from  the  old 
model  by  the  self-cocking  device 
connect^  with  the  lever  ope¬ 
rating  the  focal  plane  shutter. 

The  70mm  Graflex  Front  Line 
Camera  is  a  departure  from  the 
regular  type  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  Graflex.  This  cam¬ 
era  is  constructed  of  die  cast¬ 
ings  having  a  rectangular  box¬ 
like  body  to  which  is  attached 
the  interchangeable  lens  cone. 
Provisions  have  been  made  for 
three  lens  sizes,  each  having  a 
dust  and  water-proof  focusing 
mount. 

All  lenses  are  fully  protected 
when  in  place  by  a  suitable 
cover  attached  to  the  cone  by  a 
link  and  spring  latch  which  is 
closed  when  the  lens  is  not  in 
use. 

The  camera  is  equipped  with 
wire  finders.  The  rear  sighting 
finder  is  permanently  attached 
to  the  camera  body  and  the  front 
wire  attached  to  the  lens  cone. 


When  not  in  use  it  folds  down 
into  the  cone. 

This  camera  has  few  outside 
parts.  The  operating  handle 
serves  as  a  grip  but  it  also  trans¬ 
ports  the  film,  rewinds  the  shut¬ 
ter  and  is  the  releasing  lever  for 
making  an  exposure. 

A  knob  located  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  handle,  is  used  for  set¬ 
ting  the  shutter  speeds  which 
range  from  l/30th  of  a  second 
to  1 /500th  of  a  second.  A  bulb 
setting  is  also  provided. 

The  film  is  carried  in  a  de¬ 
tachable  magazine  that  can  be 
removed  or  placed  in  the  cam¬ 
era  in  total  darkness.  No  ad¬ 
justments  or  manipulation  of 
camera  parts  other  than  the 
camera  back-door,  is  required. 
Spools  loaded  with  film  may  be 
loaded  into  magazines  in  day¬ 
light  The  spools  naturally, 
must  be  loaded  in  darkness.  A 
changing  bag  may  be  employed 
for  field  operations. 

The  daylight  spools  carry  rolls 
of  film  for  25  exposures,  the  size 
of  the  exposure  being  approxi¬ 
mately  2V4  inches  square.  A 
self-capping,  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  is  provided.  This  departure 
from  the  slit  curtain  is  a  very 
simple  affair  without  compli¬ 
cate  mechanism.  The  camera 
is  equipped  with  a  flash-syn¬ 
chronizer  which  is  built  into  the 
focal  plane  shutter. 

It  is  designed  for  either  the 
S-M  or  $6  flash-bulb.  The  S-M 
lamp  is  used  for  open  and  shut 
exposures  when  the  shutter  is 
set  on  bulb  position.  The  $6 
bulb  may  be  used  for  speed 
shots. 

A  feature  of  the  synchroniza¬ 
tion  is  the  device  which  is  auto¬ 
matically  timed  for  the  S-M 
lamp  when  the  shutter  is  on 
bulb.  The  synchronizer  is  also 
automatically  timed  for  the  use 
of  the  jf6  bulb  when  action  ex¬ 
posures  are  required. 

The  operating  mechanism  has 
been  reduced  to  very  few  move¬ 
ments.  After  making  an  ex¬ 
posure  by  releasing  the  shutter 
in  normal  fashion,  the  handle  on 
the  side  of  the  camera  is  oscil¬ 
lated  through  an  angle  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60  degrees  during 
which  time  a  new  area  of  film  is 
transported  into  position  and 
the  shutter  is  simultaneously  re¬ 
wound. 

Interlocks  are  built  into  the 
mechanism  to  prev<»nt  improper 
operation.  The  focusing  mount 
will  be  provided  with  click  stops 
suitable  for  several  different 
focal  adjustments.  It  will  also 
control  the  diaphragm  ring  thus 
making  it  possible  to  pre-set  the 
focusing  mount  to  a  pre-deter- 
mined  distance.  This  and  the 
selected  opening  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  may  be  done  though  the 
operation  is  in  total  darkness. 

The  shutter  can  also  be  set 
at  any  desired  speed  in  total 
darkness.  This  feature  permits 
the  preparation  of  the  camera 
in  advance  without  visual  in¬ 
spection.  There  are  well  marked 
distance  scales  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  camera  and  plainly  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  operator  when  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  light. 

The  film  magazine  carries  a 
counter  indicator  which  gives  a 
visible  reading  of  the  number 
of  exposures  made  and  left  in 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Newsman  Gets 
Tribute  from 
Negro  Daily 

Porteous,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  Gets  Tribute 
On  Going  Into  Army 


When  Clark  Porteous,  staff 
writer  for  Memphis  (Tenn) 
Press-Scimitar,  was  induct^ 
into  the  Army  recently,  he  was 
“written  up”  in  his  own  newspa¬ 
per,  of  course — in  nearly  lo 
years  on  the  staff  Porteous  h«l 
covered  everything  from  the  po¬ 
lice  nm  to  the  State  Legislature 

Another  Memphis  newspaper 
also  “wrote  up”  Porteous— in  a 
front  page  story— under  an 
eight-column  banner  line  read¬ 
ing  “Porteous’  Induction  Arouses 
Interest  of  Negroes.” 

The  paper  was  the  Memphis 
World,  Negro  newspaper,  one  of 
the  largest  Negro  newspapers  in 
the  South. 


Highly  Regarded 

And  here  is  how  the  story 
started  off,  under  a  pictiu%  of 
Porteous: 

“One  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
newspapermen  and  certainly  one 
of  the  South’s  fairest.  .  . .” 

Commenting  on  how  the  Ne¬ 
groes  regarded  Porteous’  work 
as  a  newspaperman  the  article 
said: 

‘"They  know  Mr.  Porteous  as 
a  fair-minded  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  who  refused  to  draw 
line  in  reporting  news  relating 
to  Negroes  as  well  as  to  other 
elements  of  the  community  wito 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

“He  was  not  regarded  as  a  man 
who  had  any  particular  axe  to 
grind  in  the  Negro’s  or  any  other 
group’s  cause,  but  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  local  minori^ 
groups,  with  his  fearless  investi¬ 
gation  and  presentation  of  the 
facts.  ’They  felt  that  he  was 
one  white  newspaperman  who 
allowed  the  facts  and  not  'his 
prejudices’  to  dictate  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  news. 

“’The  result  has  been  that  the 
Press-Scimitar  has  become  the 
local  Negro’s  idea  of  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  handling  of 
news  relating  to  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Negro.  It  is  felt  that 
if  fairness  in  the  local  press  is 
expressed,  the  Press-Scimitar 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  those 
expressing  it.” 

Porteous,  incidentally,  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  Soutt. 
graduated  from  Southwestern  in 
Memphis.  The  article  went  on: 

“As  one  observer  stated,  'Mr. 
Porteous  came  upon  the  scene 
when  there  was  a  fine  editor  of 
the  Press-Scimitar  on  hand,  Mr 
Edward  J.  Meeman.  Mr.  Por 
teous  rose  to  his  opportunity. 


New  Food  Plan 

Consolidating  nine  separate 
government  information  ^ 
grams  on  food,  the  War  Food 
Administration,  the  Office  M 
Price  Administration,  the  Owl 
and  the  War  Advertising  Cow 
cil,  have  prepared  a  nine-montw 
schedule  of  different  themes  in 
the  overall  Food  Fights  for 
Freedom  Program. 
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GRAFLEX -made  pictures  SELL  WAR  BONDS! 


Here  is  an  interesting  case  history,  written  in  the 
midst  of  the  4th  War  Loan  Drive,  showing  h^ 
photography  is  aiding  the  war  effort  by  stimulating 
War  Bond  sales  all  over  Amerca. 

★  ★  ★ 

Photography  is  a  powerful  interpreter  of  War  in 
all  its  aspects.  Exhibits  of  100  great  War  Pictures, 
made  by  combat  photographers  of  all  the  Armed 
Services  and  compiled  by  Tlte  Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration,  have  bWn  selling  War  Bonds  in  more 
than  200  communities  during  the  4th  War  Loan 
Drive. 

First  use  of  a  GRAFLEX  War  Picture  Exhibit 
to  sell  Bonds  came  during  the  3rd  War  Loan  Drive 
when  Radio  Station  KNX  in  Hollywood  displayed 
the  initial  "GRAFLEX  Sees  the  War”  set  of  65 
mounted  prints.  On  CBS  National  Bond  Sales 
Day,  KNX  booked  orders  for  over  14  million  dol¬ 


lars  in  War  Bonds,  and  during  the  exhibit  drew 
more  than  10,000  persons  to  its  studios  to  see  the 
pictures. 

Because  of  diis  proved  interest  in  War  Pictures, 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  encouraged 
GRAFLEX  to  make  available  its  new  GRAFLEX 
War  Picture  Exhibit  to  the  nation’s  Radio  Stations 
for  the  4th  War  Loan  Drive.  On  the  theme  "See 
Your  War  Bond  Dollars  in  Action,”  the  realities 
of  war  have  been  brought  home  as  only  photog¬ 
raphy  could  do  it.  Photography  is  serving  faith¬ 
fully  on  all  fronts — now  serving  double-duty  on 
the  Home  Front,  selling  War  Bonds! 

★  ★  ★ 

If  the  50-  or  100-print  Exhibit  has  not  yet  been  shown  in 
your  community,  GRAFLEX  will  welcome  inquiries  from 
Camera  Clubs  or  interested  civic  groups  who  may  wish  to 
arrange  Exhibits.  Write  to  The  Folmer  Graflex  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAFIEX  gets  great  pictures 


"GRAFLEX  Sees  the  War!” 


in. 


105mm  Howitzer  Firing,  North  Africa 
'  V,  S.  Army  Signat  Cerpt  Pkete,  CKAFLEX-msAt 


.  Mtssioo  at  Dusk 

^  Army  Air  Portm  Pimm,  Q^AFLBX-madr 


war  Qouds  On  Siaiy 
Vr  S.  C0s$t  GumrdPh^,  QPAPl£K 


Jkrrage  Balloons  Guard  Invasion  Craft 
'|A  Army  Sigfrat  Carpi  Phtey,  GMAPLBX-mmdt 


Picking  Them  OfF— Tarawa 
V.  S.  Mnrine  Ceipt  Piate,  GMAFLBX-mad* 


Night  Gunnery 

U.  S.  Army  Air  fWf  PbeU,  GRAFLEX-mmU 


Army  Studying 
New  Camera 

continued  from  pag*  50 


the  roll.  It  is  viewed  through 
the  back  of  the  camera. 

The  magazines  are  easily  in¬ 
serted  and  withdrawn,  thereby 
permitting  the  rapid  reloading 
of  magazines  containing  various 
types  of  film. 

The  combat  camera  con¬ 
structed  by  Simmon  Bros,  of 
Long  IslaiKl,  Is  an  all-metal  Job 
making  pictures  about  2Va  x  ZVa. 
It  is  a  rigidly  built  box  being 
made  water  and  dust  proof. 
This  camera  uses  only  a  focal 
plane  shutter  having  slits  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes.  The  very  small  slits 
are  stamped  in  metal  to  prevent 
warping  ot  bending  when 
worked  at  high  speeds. 

It  is  a  gueas  focus  tjrpe  camera 
with  built-in  flash-synchronizer 
which  is  connected  to  the  focal 
plane  shutter.  The  batteries 
are  contained  in  a  compartment 
on  the  base  of  the  camera.  A 
self-capping  arrangement  per¬ 
mits  the  curtain  to  be  rewound 
without  causing  an  exposure. 
This  device  works  with  the  shut¬ 
ter  via  a  small  cap  which  closes 
over  the  rear  of  the  lens  after 
the  exposure  is  made. 

A  feature  of  this  camera  is  its 
combination  view-finder  and  lens 
hood.  When  the  camera  is  in 
shooting  position,  the  hood  is 
opened  thereby  acting  as  view¬ 
finder.  The  back  of  the  camera 
is  protected  by  a  double  locking 
door  which  prevents  accidental 
fogging. 

A  double  knob  rewinder  pre¬ 
vents  accidental  transporting  of 
film  after  exposures.  Though 
film  packs  are  used  the  camera 
may  be  converted  for  use  with 
roll  film.  The  shutter  speeds 
range  from  l/25th  to  l/800th  of 
a  second.  The  releasing  button 
is  placed  to  provide  a  pistol 
gripping  operation.  It  is  located 
on  the  front  of  the  side  part  of 
the  camera. 

Arrangements  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  for  interchanging  of 
lenses.  The  weight  of  ttie  cam¬ 
era  is  about  four  pounds,  but 
balanced. 

The  fourth  type  combat  cam¬ 
era  presented  for  approval  is 
that  of  the  70mm  film  model 
constructed  by  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
strument  Co.,  of  N.  Y.  We  did 
not  see  the  actual  model  but 
have  surveyed  blueprints  which 
contain  specifications  for  the 
finished  product. 

The  plans  for  this  camera  in¬ 
clude  protection  against  water 
and  dust.  It  will  have  a  self¬ 
capping  focal  plane  shutter  with 
one  adjustable  slit.  The  design 
for  automatic  film  transporting 
includes  a  locking  de^ce  to 
prevent  accidental  double-ex¬ 
posure. 

A  special  feature  of  this  cam¬ 
era  is  the  device  which  permits 
the  film  to  be  cut  at  any  stage 
of  the  winding.  This  mechanism 
is  operated  by  a  pull  lever  which 
cuts  the  film  with  a  loss  of  only 
one  piece  of  film  the  size  of  the 
exposure.  It  will  have  an  indi¬ 
cator  plainly  visible  denoting 
the  number  of  exposures  made 
and  those  remaining  in  the  roll. 


It  is  also  designed  to  include 
combined  range  and  view-find¬ 
ing.  The  feature  of  this  device 
is  the  large  window  space  for 
viewing.  The  old  style  peep¬ 
hole  sight  is  replaced  with  a 
large  scanning  window.  The 
coupling  with  the  distance  scale 
per^ts  ease  of  operation.  The 
diaphragm  setting  is  done  by 
turning  a  ring  on  the  lens  mount. 

A  spring  motor  contained 
within  the  camera  controls  the 
rewinding  device  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  indicator.  A  button  re¬ 
lease  is  provided  on  the  side  of 
the  camera  and  is  operated  with 
a  squeezing  motion. 

The  synchronizer  is  connected 
with  the  focal  plane  shutter  but 
all  contacts  are  direct  and  no 
wires  are  used.  A  locking  de¬ 
vice  which  prevents  the  expos¬ 
ing  of  bulbs  on  the  upturn  of  the 
curtain  is  fixed  so  that  no  acci¬ 
dents  may  occiur  here. 

The  camera  is  designed  to  be 
constructed  solely  of  a  light 
metal  and  will  weigh  about  four 
pounds.  The  film  will  be  loaded 
into  magazines  which  naturally, 
must  be  loaded  in  total  dark¬ 
ness.  Provision  is  made  for 
rapid  and  easy  removing  and  re¬ 
loading  of  the  magazines  into 
the  camera.  The  action  of  ex¬ 
posing  will  be  single  frames  and 
not  continuous  as  for  movies. 

All  knobs  will  be  counter-sunk 
to  prevent  the  sleeve  of  the  op¬ 
erator  from  catching  hold.  In¬ 
terchanging  of  lenses  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  twist  of  the 
lenses  which  are  fitted  with  bay¬ 
onet  bases.  Adjustments  for  em¬ 
ploying  various  types  of  bulbs 
are  included  in  the  plane  with 
indicators  for  each  type  bulb. 
Each  roll  of  film  will  allow  for 
at  least  50  exposures. 

One  feature  which  has  not 
been  included  in  the  makes  of 
other  cameras  is  the  vapor  pre¬ 
ventative  designed  to  prevent 
the  rear  element  of  the  lens  from 
fogging  when  the  camera  un¬ 
dergoes  rapid  thermal  changes. 
We  have  not  been  told  exactly 
how  this  is  accomplished  but 
have  been  assured  that  it  is  a 
fact,  still  the  makers’  secret. 

Provision  is  nutde  for  use  of 
three  sizes  lenses,  all  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Optical  Research 
Corp.  of  N.  Y.,  an  associate 
of  the  U.  S.  Instrument  Co.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the 
lenses  will  be  prepared  with  a 
special  coating  to  increase  their 
speeds.  The  three  sizes  will  be 
a  telephoto,  a  wide-angle  and  a 
100mm  lens. 

Regardless  of  which  combat 
camera  the  Signal  Corps  may 
approve  and  standardize,  a  new 
and  more  efficient  type  box  will 
soon  be  used  by  its  men. 

All  manufacturers  who  have 
submitted  models  have  coop¬ 
erated  closely  with  the  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Research  Committees 
of  the  Signal  Corps  and  any  de¬ 
velopment  which  results  from 
that  work  may  be  the  basis  for 
a  new  camera  for  newspaper 
photographers,  after  the  war. 

A  few  changes  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  proposed  com¬ 
bat  cameras  suitable  for  news 
photographers  but  they  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  performances  dis¬ 
played  under  the  most  trying 
conditions;  the  coverage  of  ac¬ 
tual  war  fronts. 


One  of  This 
War*s  Great 
Lessons  .  .  . 

War  has  taught  civilians  just  how  pre¬ 
cious  food  is  and  how  every  ounce  must 
be  conserved  and  used  to  do  its  full  war 
job. 

For  millions  of  American  housewives, 
war  has  pointed  up  the  adage  that  waste 
makes  want.  And  yet  over  8  per  cent 
of  all  the  food  bought  for  home  con- 
stumption  is  still  wasted  in  the  kitchens 
of  America — enough  food  to  feed  the 
larger  part  of  our  armed  forces,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  the  kitchen  is  not  the  only  place 
where  food  is  wasted.  All  along  the 
line,  from  farm  through  distribution 
channels  to  consumer,  waste  takes  an 
annual  toll  of  billions  of  pounds  of  vital 
foods  and  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  against  just  such  waste  that  A  &  P 
has  been  fighting  for  more  than  80  years 
— fighting  to  save  food  and  to  save  time, 
money  and  manpower  in  die  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food.  In  the  past  20  years,  for 
example,  we  have  cut  waste  and  spoil¬ 
age  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  50  per 
cent. 

To  the  housewife,  such  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  means  more  food,  fresher  food  and 
better  food  at  less  cost. 

To  a  nation  at  war,  such  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  means  fuller,  more  effective 
use  of  food  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  die 
fight  for  freedom. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  take  pride  in  doing  America’s 
most  efficient  job  of  distributing  food. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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■  DITOt  ft  POILISHIft  far  Nbraary 


-  Q^^^TION:  j - 

"How  can  30-pound  newsprint  made  in  Canada  be  so  uneconomical,  hazardous  and 
shortsighted  and,  at  the  same  time,  beneficial  when  made  by  United  States  mills?” 

ANPA  Bulletin  No.  18;  February  18/A,  1944 


ANSWER: 


If  there  is  a  difference  between  operating  con¬ 
ditions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is 
quite  possible  for  production  of  30-pound  news¬ 
print  to  yield  bad  results  in  one  place  and  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  the  other.  The  starting  point 
is  the  physical  fact  that  paper  machines  can 
make  the  same  yardage  but  will  lose  in  tons  if 
the  basis  weight  is  reduced.  This  lost  tonnage 
must  be  recovered  if  the  yardage  or  printing 
area  is  to  be  increased.  If  maximum  printing 
area  is  the  goal,  the  governing  factor  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ability  to  make  up  the  lost  production. 
This  can  be  done  only  where  machine  capacity 
and  wood  are  available. 

IN  CANADA  mill  operations  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  and  organized  under  government  di¬ 
rection  to  make  maximum  use  of  available  wood 
and  power.  Production  is  concentrated  in  mills 
where  these  resources  are  available.  Under 
these  conditions  54  per  cent  of  Canadian  capacity 
is  running  full-time,  23  per  cent  is  running 'part- 
time,  and  the  remaining  machines  are  not  pres- 
endy  available  for  newsprint  operations.  This 
means  that  there  is  no  practical  opportunity  to 
make  up  losses  in  tonnage  capacity  which  would 
be  encountered  by  the  manufacture  of  30-pound 
newsprint.  It  also  means,  however,  that  under 


this  organized  operation  Canada  is  maintaining 
the  utmost  production  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  wood  and  power.  During  1943 
Canada  shipped  to  the  United  States  116  per 
cent  of  the  amount  provided  in  1939.  The  cur¬ 
rent  Canadian  commitment  is  at  the  rate  of 
109  per  cent  of  1939  supply. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  it  may  be  that 
all  or  most  newsprint  mills  are  running  part 
time  and  have  excess  machine  capacity  available. 
This  is  indicated  by  published  statistics  to  the 
effect  that  their  shipments  to  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  during  1943  were  84  per  cent  of  1939, 
and  are  expected  to  be  about  76  per  cent  in  1944. 
Under  these  conditions,  if  the  yield  per  cord 
of  wood  is  not  reduced  in  the  process,  it  is 
quite  possible 'for  production  of  30-pound  news¬ 
print  to  yield  increased  total  yardage. 

Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  know  that 
this  is  the  condition  in  the  U.  S.  mills  for  no 
over-all  information  has  been  made  available. 
If  this  difference  between  Canadian  and  United 
States  operating  conditions  does  exist,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  best  results  could  be  achieved 
by  one  method  in  the  United  States  and  differ¬ 
ent  methods  in  Canada. 
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Rug  Cleaning  Drive 
Is  Opportune  Now 

By  FEIANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(N>>.  71  in  a  series) 

IN  June,  1943.  the  Institute  of 
C  ar  p  e  t  Manufacturers  of 
America,  released  their  fourth 
printing  of  a  booklet — “How  to 
take  care  of  your  Rugs  and  Car¬ 
pets.”  If  you  decide  to  build  a 
single  campaign  for  some  large 
rug  and  carpet  cleaner  concern 
in  your  city,  or  a  cooperative 
campaign  for  several  small  con¬ 
cerns,  write  the  Institute  for  a 
copy  of  this  booklet.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City. 

After  having  read  and  reread 
this  informative  and  very  well 
written  booklet,  we  couldn’t  help 
but  think  of  the  days  back  in 
1918  when  we  made  our  first 
shopping  trip  in  search  of  a  rug 
or  rugs  for  a  modest  apartment. 
Quite  accidentally,  a  friend,  to 
whom  we  were  talking,  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  spend  some  time 
at  a  very  famous  furniture  store 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Our  friend  said  that  we  might 
not  want  to  buy  any  of  the  rugs 
or  carpets  shown  us*  but  at  no 
cost,  we  would  get  a  very  liberal 
education  from  the  answers  to 
our  questions  about  the  uses  of 
rugs  and  carpets  in  various 
rooms. 

About  Cleoniiig 

At  the  time  we  felt  that  al¬ 
most  any  simple  floor  covering 
would  be  satisfactory;  but  after 
shopping  several  other  stores, 
we  decided  to  buy  one  good  rug 
at  a  time.  Following  this  prac¬ 
tice  for  26  years  has  resulted  in 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

At  least  five  of  the  rugs  we 
bought  are  still  on  active  duty. 
All  have  had  their  baths  of 
Scotch,  gingerale,  milk,  sand, 
mud,  Christmas  decorations  and 
dozens  of  other  things  that  some¬ 
how  get  on  rugs,  regar^ess  of 
how  careful  the  family  may  be. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  these 
five  rugs  are  still  on  the  Job  and 
why  we  like  them  so  much  is 
that  once  each  year — during  the 
summer  months  —  they  are 
picked  up  by  a  very  competent 
rug  cleaner  who  gives  them  a 
scrubbing  that  removes  every 
vestige  of  dirt. 

If  every  family  were  to  take 
just  the  simplest  care  of  their 
rugs  or  carpets,  regardless  of 
their  quality,  most  of  the  rugs 
and  carpets  now  used  in  homes, 
would  not  only  look  more  beau¬ 
tiful  the  year  round,  but  their 
wearing  life  would  be  extended 
greatly. 

The  booklet  already  referred 
to  has  most  of  the  IMormation 
you  need  for  dozens  of  instruc¬ 
tive  and  convincing  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  might  be  helpful,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  point  out  some  of 
the  short-cuts  we  have  learned 
about  selling  this  type  of  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  importance  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  copy  Just  a 
little  "scare  copy,”  pointing  out 
to  consumers  that  it  may  be 
some  time  before  they  can  hope 


to  go  to  their  favorite  store  and 
take  their  pick  of  hundreds  of 
different  rugs  and  carpets  in 
dozens  of  different  patterns. 

In  practically  every  market, 
rug  and  carpet  cleaned  adver¬ 
tisements  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  Up  to  now,  most  of 
these  concerns  have  limited  their 
advertising  to  a  phone  book  ad, 
blotters,  sometimes  a  calendar 
each  year,  and  a  few  use  direct 
mail. 

All  help  to  keep  the  name  of 
the  cleaner  before  a  limited 
number  of  prospects.  The  cam¬ 
paign  we  have  in  mind  is  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  dozens,  yes,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  the  idea  that 
this  year  every  rug  and  carpet 
in  the  home  be  given  a  real 
scrubbing,  plenty  of  soap,  then 
plenty  of  rinsing  water,  and  then 
made  “bone  dry.” 

It’s  the  only  sure  way  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  their  floor  cov¬ 
erings  and  also  make  all  floors 
in  the  home  beautiful  next  win¬ 
ter. 

In  many  cities,  large  cleaners 
can  easily  afford  a  campaign  run 
over  their  own  name.  For  these 
prospects,  we  suggest  the  use  of 
at  least  three  advertisements  a 
week,  the  ads  to  be  about  2  col¬ 
umns  on  6  or  7  inches,  a  total  of 
from  18  to  21  inches  every  week. 

Most  of  the  mat  services  have 
cuts  showing  rugs  and  carpets 
spread  on  living  room,  bed  room 
and  dining  room  floors.  A  sim¬ 
ple  illustration  at  the  top  of 
each  ad  will  add  to  its  attractive¬ 
ness,  and  instantly  give  the 
reader  of  your  paper  the  idea 
that  a  rug  and  carpet  cleaning 
service  is  being  offered — assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  Uiat  the  headlines 
are  written  about  cleaning. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  ads,  a 
scale  of  average  prices  should 
be  listed,  covering  rugs  from  the 
smaller  sizes  up  to  9  by  12’s. 
Then  a  sentence  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  that  might  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Special  quotations  on 
larger  rugs  and  Ajitique  Rugs.” 

Second  Campaign 

In  practically  every  market  a 
cooperative  campaign  may  be 
prepared  and  sold  to  two  or  more 
cleaners.  The  first  step  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  campaign  is  to  prepare 
a  basic  piece  of  copy  in  which 
the  scarcity  idea  should  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

Suggest  in  the  copy,  layout 
and  headline,  that  the  rugs  now 
owned  may  be  made  to  look  like 
new;  and  with  all  dirt  removed, 
they  will  wear  longer. 

Suggest  that  every  reader  of 
the  advertisement,  pick  the 
cleaner  nearest  to  his  home  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  cleaner  at 
an  early  date  so  that  he  can  more 
easily  schedule  his  work  and  de¬ 
liveries. 

Note:  Many  cleaners  provide 
storage  service  in  moth  proof 
and  vermin  proof  vaults  during 
the  summer  months.  Those  that 
offer  this  service  should  so  des¬ 
ignate  it  in  the  signatures. 


Lay  out  the  ads  to  run  at  least 
once  a  week  in  sizes  up  to  a 
quarter-page  or  even  larger.  If 
possible,  get  those  who  sign  the 
ad  to  agree  on  a  basic  price  list 
for  average  rugs  and  average 
carpets.  These  listings  of  costs 
can  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
advertisements  in  a  special  box. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  ways  to  sell  the  idea 
at  one  session,  is  to  invite  the 
cleaners  to  have  dinner  with 
you  at  a  local  hotel  or  restau¬ 
rant.  Have  proofs  pulled  of  the 
first  ad.  a  schedule  of  15  to  25 
insertions  made  up,  and  order 
blanks  for  each  concern  to  sign. 

In  explaining  the  campaign, 
point  out  to  your  prospects  that 
this  war  is  not  over;  and  even 
though  we  do  lick  the  Germans 
this  year,  it’s  going  to  be  a  long 
time  before  normal  supplies  of 
housefurnishing  goods  will  be 
available  for  consumer  use. 

There  is  far  too  much  opti¬ 
mistic  talk  going  around  these 
days  about,  “What  I  am  going 
to  buy  when  the  war  is  over.” 
Any  manufacturer — many  right 
in  your  own  town — will  tell  you 
that  it’s  going  to  be  some  Job 
to  convert  to  civilian  goods  and 
— it’s  going  to  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  raw  materials  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  are  to  be  sold  on  an  unre¬ 
stricted  basis. 

If  your  paper  runs  service 
copy  on  its  women’s  pages,  sug¬ 
gest  to  your  Woman’s  Page  Edi¬ 
tor  that  he  or  she  give  “Rug 
and  Carpet  Cleaning”  a  break, 
along  with  the  other  wartime 
editorial  helpful  hints. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  could  live 
in  houses  with  no  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  and  use  an  outside  pump 
for  our  water  supply;  but  we 
don’t  have  to,  and  homes  today 
are  the  center  of  our  social  ac¬ 
tivities. 

They  can  be  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive  next  fall  and  winter.  If  our 
floor  coverings  are  spic  and  span. 
This  campaign  should  start  early 
in  April.  It  may  be  rxm  all  sum¬ 
mer. 


Runs  for  Congress 

Curtis  D.  MacOougall,  profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  congressman 
from  the  10th  District.  Illinois. 
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Ex-Newswomen  Inyodel 
Aircraft  Tool  Industry  I 

A  group  of  former  newspap*r| 
women  in  Maryland  have  in. 
plied  their  training  in  the 
of  life  to  war  industry  and  hive 
shown  that  they  are  as 
of  strong-arming  a  living  out  ol 
the  business  world  as  men. 

The  personnel  of  the  firm,  the 
Topflight  Tool  Co.,  Towson,  Md, 
which  is  turning  out  tools  fw 
aircraft  manufacturers,  are: 

Mrs.  Ethel  Brown  Huber,  fo^ 
mer  editor  of  Photoplay  litun 
motion  picture  publicity  writer 
and  wife  of  Erwin  Huber,  for^ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Journal;  Mrs.  Katherine 
West,  formerly  in  the  business 
office  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpa- 
pers;  Mrs.  Ottillie  H.  Younit.  fo^ 
merly  with  the  Baltimore  Newt 
Post  and  American;  Ethelyn 
Huber,  former  editor  of  the 
Towson  Women’s  Club  Monthly, 
and  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Huber,  for 
mer  correspondent  for  the  Tient¬ 
sin  Press,  China. 

The  women  direct  all  phases 
of  the  business,  including  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  new  tool  re 
search,  royalty  agreements  with 
inventors,  publicity,  advertising, 
etc.,  and  are  highly  gratified  by 
the  returns,  no  small  part  of 
which  is  the  satisfaction  of  aid¬ 
ing  substantially  the  war  ^ort 

"It  is  infinitely  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  usual  househoU 
tasks,”  says  Mrs.  Ethel  Huber, 
owner  and  chief  executive  of 
the  concern.  She  believes  the 
women  may  want  to  continue 
permanently. 


ORDER  NOW...  NEW  IN 

Standard  Advertising  KefisN 

In  these  days  of  rapid  fire  shifts, 
new  1944  Standard  Advertising  He; 

isterand  Service  will  keep  you 

of  these  changes. 

The  Register  lists  over  1 1,000  k 
tional  and  sectional  advertiien. 
gives  the  executive  personnel  of 
including  advertising  manager,  8i.e 
manager.  It  shows  the  agency  c 
agencies  placing  the  account  ^ 
types  of  media  used.  In  fact,  it  gi^ 
all  information  necessary  to  efe* 
lively  solicit  the  advertiser  or 
either  by  mail  or  in  person. 


NATIONAL  REGISTEF 
PUBLISHING  CO., Inf 
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YES,  the  bandy-legged  little  gnome  has  re¬ 
treated  into  his  pixieland  of  make-believe, 
taking  with  him  his  uncles  and  his  cousins  and 
his  aunts.  For  awhile  he  and  his  kin  made 
amusing  reading,  a  welcome  relief  in  a  deadly 
serious  war. 

His  creators,  however,  saw  fit  to  credit  him 
with  all  manner  of  mischief.  Throttles  were 
jammed  by  Gremlins.  Frayed  electric  cords, 
defective  tools  were  blamed  on  the  little  folk. 
Without  realizing  it,  these  whimsical  fabri¬ 
cators  were  throwing  a  mental  monkey  wrench 
into  the  work  of  accident  prevention. 

From  the  time  the  first  Travelers  Safety 
Engineer  made  his  appearance'  more  than  a 
half  century  ago,  there  have  been  excuses  for 
accidents  other  than  the  real  causes — unsafe 
practices.  The  Gremlin  represented  just 
another  form  of  rationalization.  His  threat 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  such  an  engaging 


little  elf  that  he  took  the  public  by  storm. 
Few  persons,  beside  Safety  Engineers,  stopped 
to  figure  out,  for  instance,  just  why  a  valve 
became  clogged  or  a  motor  raspy.  Someone 
said,  “Gremlins,”  and  the  matter  ended  with 
a  chuckle. 

While  safety  work  in  itself  is  seldom  spec¬ 
tacular,  the  results  have  been  outstanding. 
In  the  last  few  years,  especially,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made.  Travelers  Safety 
Engineers  during  their  years  in  this  field  have 
abolished  countless  thousands  of  unsafe  prac¬ 
tices  before  accidents  could  occur.  Today,  when 
both  men  and  equlpmentareprotected  as  never 
before,  T ra  velers  Engineers  are  being  called  up¬ 
on  more  and  more  by  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
tractors,  who  realize  the  value  of  their  efforts. 

The  departure  of  the  roguish  Gremlin  has 
removed  another  fallacy  from  accident  pre¬ 
vention. 


Published  in  the  interest  oj  Industrial  Sajety 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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A  Challenge 
To  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  12 

magazines  and  now  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  H 

Radio  has  been  fortunate,  also, 
in  having  received  an  editorial 
support  from  newspapers,  not 
accorded  to  any  other  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  competitors,  such  as 
magazines  and  billboards,  which 
— if  appraised — would  imdoubt- 
edly  run  into  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Newspapers  have  lagged  in 
using  advertising  on  their  own 
behalf.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
also,  that  those  newspapers  that 
have  been  the  most  consistently 
promoted  over  the  years  have 
been  the  most  successful. 

In  research,  radio  has  seized 
every  opportunity.  It  has  taken 
the  cross-section  method  popu- 
ularized — if  not  actually  discov¬ 
ered  —  in  the  Gallup  suryeys, 
which  were  first  available  to 
newspapers,  to  rate  its  audi¬ 
ences. 

It  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
psychologists  and  others  in  col¬ 
lege  and  university  studies.  It 
is  constantly  offering  new  and 
scientific  sales  approaches  on 
why  radio  should  be  used. 

What  Newspapers  Con  Do 

There  are  cycles  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  While  newspapers  fared 
magnificently  during  the  twen¬ 
ties.  it  was — insofar  as  national 
advertising  was  concerned — the 
cycle  of  the  magazines. 

Two  things  primarily  brought 
about  the  cycle  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  gave  them  the  impetus 
that  has  not  yet  stopped^,  al¬ 
though  it,  too,  has  been  slowed 
by  radio  competition. 

These  two  things  were— color 
reproduction,  so  that  high-speed, 
full  color  printing  was  possible 
in  magazines  of  circulations  of 
the  millions — and  the  beginning 
of  the  sale  of  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  standpoint  of  who 
their  readers  were,  what  they 
bought,  and  how  dealers  found 
that  magazine-advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  better  than  un¬ 
known  merchandise. 

The  whole  trend  of  market 
research  for  such  selling  pur- 
IMses  came  from  Charles  Coo- 
lidge  Parlin  and  the  Commercial 
Research  Division  of  the  Cinr- 
tis  Publishing  Company.  This 
method  was  adopted  by  other 
magazines  and  has  formed  the 
basis  for  radio  research  and 
promotion. 

Newspapers  have  never  fully 
appreciate,  imderstood,  nor 
used  such  programs  of  research 
and  promotion — either  in  the 
local  or  the  national  fields. 

Newspaper  advertising  built 
the  Macys,  the  Hudsons,  the 
Marshall  Fields  and  the  other 
great  department  stores.  It  gave 
the  opportunities  which  a  Wana- 
maker  used  to  create  a  new  era 
in  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

It  still  sells  more  merchandise 
— traceable  through  the  cash 
register,  day  by  day, — than  any 
other  form  of  advertising.  With 
all  of  its  success,  radio  has  no 
direct  proof  of  its  immediate  ef¬ 
fectiveness — and  its  52-week  dis¬ 


counts  are  as  much  an  admission 
of  this  as  they  are  a  Justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  expenditures  made. 

Radio  established  itself  by 
“givlng-aways”  and  “box  tops,” 
when  newspaper  results  did 
not  cost  any  more  to  prove  in 
than  that  spent  in  the  medium 
itself. 

The  Continuing  Study  has  in¬ 
dicated  one  great  thing  for 
newspapers  and  that  is,  if  the 
copy  is  written  in  an  interesting 
way,  about  a  product  or  an  idea 
that  appeals  to  its  audience,  it 
gets  the  largest  reading  of  any 
advertising. 

When  it  gets  that  reading,  its 
audience  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  radio  in  terms  of  both  num¬ 
bers  and  actual  dollars  and  cents 
effectiveness  taken  to  the  bank 
the  next  day. 

No  one  need  wait  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  No  one 
needs  to  build  an  audience  in¬ 
terest  over  the  period  of  a  year 
or  more  by  means  other  than 
the  actual  editorial  or  “program" 
itself. 

Those  to  whom  radio  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  success  are  more 
often  than  not  ones  who  are 
comparing  aggregate  expendi¬ 
tures  on  radio  over  the  last  ten 
years  in  excess  of  25  to  $50,000,- 
000  with  peanuts — $5,000,000  or 
less — in  newspapers. 

Out  of  the  newspaper  “audi¬ 
ence”  come  all  audiences.  When 
radio  advertisers  must  build  an 
audience  they  turn  to  newspaper 
advertising  and — too  often — Vi¬ 
toria!  publicity. 

When  magazines  must  build 
circulations,  they  turn  to  the 
newspaper  audience  to  find 
them.  The  newspaper  audience 
is  the  basic  audience  of  all  other 
advertising  media. 

So,  if  the  “young  executives” 
are  disturbed,  they  can’t  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  has  slipped  in  any 
of  the  fundamentals  that  under¬ 
lie  Its  centuries  of  growth. 

They  can,  perhaps,  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  newspapers  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  particularly  those  in 
the  so-called  national  field,  have 
been  out-generaled  in  the  type 
of  personnel  and  the  salaries 
paid  for  sales  and  research — in 
the  type  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  done  and  sold  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  his  agency — in  the 
lack  of  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  in  color  production  and 
other  similar  considerations,  in 
a  “dog  eat  dog”  competition  that 
has  driven  advertising  out  of 
newspapers  in  self-defense  and 
in  a  complacency  that  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  rapid  growth  of  radio 
to  go  unchallenged. 

We  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  things  that  we  are  not  now 
doing  to  meet  these  new  forms 
of  competition.  We’re  going  to 
have  to  have  more  and  better 
salesmen,  with  more  and  more 
intelligent  selling  tools  in  the 
way  of  promotion  and  research. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  be  less 
conservative,  more  aggressive. 

But  we  can  be  thankful  that 
the  newspaper  has  within  its 
resources  all  of  these  things. 

there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
THE  newspaper  ITSELF! 


Stem  Promotes 
Employes  in 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Loyal  Workers  Moved 
To  Board  of  Directors 
At  Annual  Meeting 

Camden,  N.  J„  Feb.  21 — Vet¬ 
eran  employes  of  the  Camden 
Courier-Post,  published  under 
the  direction  of  J.  David  Stern 
who  is  also  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  are  moved 
up  into  the  management,  gain¬ 
ing  their  positions  as  the  result 
of  many  years  loyal  activity  In 
the  working  ranks. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  Frank  H.  Ryan, 
managing  editor,  and  Frank  J. 
Kinsella,  advertising  director 
and  assistant  business  manager, 
were  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Ryan  started  his  business  ca¬ 
reer  as  office  boy  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  publisher  of  the  Courier, 
George  A.  Frey,  38  years  ago. 
Serving  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  composing  room,  he  rose  to 
the  position  of  assistant  fore¬ 
man.  In  1920  he  transferred  to 
the  news  room  where  he  became 
successively  sports  editor,  city 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor 
and  managing  editor,  which  lat¬ 
ter  position  he  has  held  for 
15  years. 

Two  New  Officers  Named 

Kinsella  has  been  identified 
with  Stern  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises  for  30  years,  originally  in 
Springfield,  HI.  In  1920  he 
joined  the  Courier  staff  and  has 
been  advertising  director  for  the 
past  18  years. 

Other  directors,  reelected 
were  J.  David  Stern,  Walter  L. 
Tushingham,  Harry  T.  Saylor, 
David  S.  Loeb  and  AHred 
Blasband. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  elected  two  new  officers 
in  addition  to  reelecting  exist¬ 
ing  officers.  ’They  are  James  T. 
Scott,  secretary  and  assistant 
business  manager,  and  Alfred 
Neef,  treasurer. 

Scott  has  been  with  the 
Courier-Post  newspapers  for  20 
years,  starting  as  a  stenographer 
in  the  advertising  department, 
and  later  becoming  assistant  to 


the  business  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  company 

Neef,  auditor  of  the  Couri^ 
Post  for  many  years,  came  here 
from  Springfield,  Ill.,  where  he 
had  been  auditor  of  Stem’s 
newspapers  in  that  city  for 
many  years. 

■ 

Not  to  Intervene 
In  AP  s  Appeal 

Holding  that  no  issue  of 
freedom  of  the  press  is  fo- 
volved  in  the  appeal  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  against  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  District  Court  in 
New  York  requiring  changes 
in  the  AP  by-laws,  the  Alne^ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  21  that  it  would 
not  intervene.  The  announce¬ 
ment  explained: 

“That  when  the  case  was 
first  instituted  by  the  U.  s 
Government  against  the  Asso^ 
ciated  Press,  both  sides  con¬ 
tended  that  issues  of  freedom 
of  the  press  were  involved. 
The  Union  examined  these 
claims  and  concluded  that  no 
such  issue  was  involved.” 

’The  recent  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  at  New  York 
was  studied  by  the  Union’s 
counsel  and  despite  Judge 
Learned  Hand’s  finding  that 
“the  First  Amendment  was  in¬ 
volved,  the  original  position  was 
reaffirmed.  'The  Union’s  board 
of  directors  said: 

‘"The  Union  rejects  the  AP 
argument  that  freedom  of  the 
press  was  restricted  by  the 
government’s  suit,  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  print  anything 
The  suit  sought  merely  to 
prevent  the  newspapers  com¬ 
bined  as  the  Associated  I^ess, 
from  creating  difficulties  for 
their  rivals. 

“The  Union  also  rejects  the 
government’s  claim  that  it 
was  promoting  freedom  of  the 
press  in  brin^g  the  suit  ’The 
ACLU  recognizes  that  all  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices  interfere 
with  liberty.  However,  the  in¬ 
terference  with  freedom  here  is 
economic  and  not  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  involve  clear  issues  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  Compet¬ 
ing  news  services  exist  and 
many  newspapers  are  able  to 
function  without  AP  service.  In 
short,  the  Union  does  not  think 
a  problem  of  constitutional  free 
press  is  involved.” 


FOR  EVERY  EDITION 

OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

Scfence  Service  gives  hundreds  of  clients  news  that  is  as 
accurate  as  it  is  interesting — news  that  helps  readers  every 
day  of  their  lives. 

All  sciences  are  covered  by  experts  whose  work  is  to  report 
and  interpret  each  outstanding  scientific  achievement  for 
youthful  and  adult  readers  in  understandable  language. 
Write  or  wire  (collect]  for  price  in  your  immediate  area. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street.  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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The  tests  that  come 

the  test  of  battle 

MAY  RISE  above  themselves  to  meet  the  test  of  battle,  but  equipment  must  be 
built  that  way.  Good  enough  to  match  the  performance  of  American  boys  at  their  in* 
spired  best.  Tough  enough  to  meet  their  need  when  the  going  gets  toughest.  To  be  sure 
that  it  is,  every  piece  of  G*E  battle  equipment  is  subjected  to  pre-battle  tests  that  some¬ 
times  combine  the  pitch  of  a  destroyer’s  bridge,  the  earthquake  of  a  battleship’s  guns, 
the  screaming  9  G.  pull-out  of  a  fighter  plane’s  dive,  the  60  degree  below  zero  cold  of 
substratosphere  flight— all  rolled  into  one.  These  tests  are  tough  because  the  conditions 
under  which  our  forces  are  fighting  today  are  the  toughest  under  which  men  have  ever 
fought— from  desert  heat  to  substratosphere  cold,  in  the  same  plane,  almost  in  the  same 
minute!  Equipment  dies  on  the  testing  stand,  but  lives  are  saved  in  battle. 


BODY,  BOOTS,  AND  BRITCHES,  guKgles 
and  gloves  of  the  G-E  flying  suit  are 
electrically  heated  to  keep  bomher 
crews  warm  at  high  altitudes.  But  what 
happens  if  the  plane  is  forced  down,  and 
the  power  is  cut  ofF.^  To  find  out  if  the 
suits,  unheated,  were  warm  enough  and 
tough  enough,  G-E  engineers  put  them 
on  and  climbed  Mt.  Washington  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  The  suits  passed  this, 
and  every  other  test. 


Rx  FOR  SEASICKNESS.  Lots  of  people 
get  seasick  just  looking  at  the  Scoresby 
tester  when  it  goes  through  its  motions. 
But  G-E  naval  equipment  which  can 
meet  the  test,  among  other  tests,  of  this 
pitching,  rolling  buckin’  bronco  ride  is 
fit  for  sea  duty  in  rough  weather— in  car¬ 
rier,  or  battleship,  or  destroyer,  or  FF 
boat,  or  landing  craft. 


BUMP  TEST  FOR  lAMP  BUIBS.  No 

Humpty  Dumpties  are  .these  G-E  lamp 
bulbs,  which  take  a  fall  from  6  to  30 
inches  every  time  their  revolving  cage 
turns  over.  G-E  lamps,  radio  equip¬ 
ment,  and  control  devices  must  take 
their  share  of  shocks  in  battle  along 
with  the  bombers  and  tanks  and  battle¬ 
ships  they  ride. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  WEATHER  DO  YOU  WANT? 

The  engineers  who  control  this  turbo- 
supercharger  test  from  an  instrument 
board  in  the  next  room  have  all  kinds 
of  weather  at  their  finger  tips,  from  120 
degrees  above  to  lUO  degrees  belotv.  All 
aircraft  equipment— from  motors,' to  ra¬ 
dios,  to  instruments— must  operate 
equally  well  under  extreme  heat  or  ex¬ 
treme  cold. 


WHEN  THE  EARTH  DISAPPEARS  in  fog 

or  night,  pilots  depend  on  G-E  electricaUy 
driven  gyros  to  tell  them  such  things  as 
“which  way  is  up.”  These  girls  are  test¬ 
ing  the  horizon  gyroscope’s  ability  to 
keep  itself  on  the  level— one  of  many 
tests  that  G-E  aircraft  instruments 
must  pass  to  prove  they  are  worthy  of 
the  pilot’s  trust.  Such  gyros  are  also  the 
“brains”  of  the  automatic  pilot. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  unusual  tests  to  which  a  few  of  the  many  items  of  G-E  war  equip¬ 
ment  are  put.  The  greatest  test  of  all  is  the  experience  of  the  maker,  the  years  of  research  and  engi¬ 
neering,  the  background  of  engineering  and  of  manufacturing  skill,  which  goes  into  the  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  making  of  every  product.  General  Electric  research  and  engineering,  which  were  available 
to  you  in  many  products  bearing  the  G-E  Monogram  before  the  war,  which  will  again  be  available  to 
you  in  many  new  and  improved  products  after  the  war,  are  now  available  to  the  man  you  know  in 
the  armed  services,  in  every  piece  of  battle  equipment  G.  E.  builds.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

HAVE  YOU  PASSED  YOUR  TEST  IN  WAR  BONDS? 


TURBINES  CAN’T  HAVE  WEAK  CHESTS. 

One  reason  our  fighting  ships  can  cruise 
farther,  faster,  is  the  high-pressure,  high- 
temperature  steam  turbines  that  drive 
them.  G-E  research  and  engineering  de¬ 
veloped  metals  to  withstand  such  tem¬ 
peratures  and  pressures,  and  X-ray 
tests  for  turbine  parts.  The  idea  of 
X-ray  testing  has  spread  throughout 
industry,  and  the  G-E  million-volt 
X-ray  is  almost  standard  equipment 
for  this  work. 


QUALITY 
In  War 
and  Peace 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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MCMA  Probes 

Circulation 

Problems 

Transportation.  Carriers 

Discussed  by  Midwest 
Group  in  Kansas  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  21 — 
Round  -  table  discussions  fea¬ 
tured  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  at  Hotel  Phillips 
here  yesterday  and  today.  C.  A. 
Lane  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  president  of 
the  Midwest  Association,  pre¬ 
sided  at  all  sessions  introducing 
subjects  arranged  by  Ed  Carvell, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Officials  from  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  guests  from  neighboring 
sectional  associations  attended. 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  president  of 
the  ICMA,  addressing  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Sunday  luncheon, 
stressed  the  need  of  keeping 
present  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  order,  adding  that 
there  is  no  deflnite  assurance 
that  replacements  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  our  needs  until  after 
the  war. 

“We  should  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  motor  lubrication  par¬ 
ticularly,  since  the  slower  speed 
at  which  we  now  operate  does 
not  bum  the  sludge  from  the 
oil.  We  should  be  prepared  for 
using  the  lower-octane  gasoline 
by  completely  rechecking  the 
motor  to  see  that  spark  plugs 
are  in  good  order,  carburetor 
properly  adjusted,  and  ignition 
system  clean,’’  he  added  in  ap¬ 
pealing  for  faithful  cooperation 
with  the  ODT  truck  conserva¬ 
tion  program. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  urged  circu¬ 
lators  to  participate  in  the 
ANPA-ICMA  safe  driving  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  aimed  at  obtain¬ 
ing  lower  insurance  rates  for 
newspaper  delivery  trucks. 

EatM  Warns  on  Carriers 

Jack  Estes,  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  Laws  and 
Regulations  committee,  urged 
that  it  is  important  to  exercise 
thorough  supervision  throughout 
the  entire  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  certain  that  route 
leases  written  for  a  “little  mer¬ 
chant”  operation  are  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

Mr.  Estes  added,  “Too  many  of 
our  district  managers  and  office 
clerks  are  still  issuing  orders 
and  instructions  with  such 
words  and  phrases  as  “do  it  this 
way,”  “do  it  that  way,”  “you 
must,”  etc.,  all  of  which  is  a 
source  of  trouble  in  an  instance 
where  the  “littie  merchant”  op¬ 
eration  is  being  challenged. 

J.  M.  Black,  representing  the 
War  Savings  Staff.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  announced  a  new  total 
of  $1,068,000,000  in  War  Stamps 
and  Bonds  sold  by  newspaper 
carriers  from  Pearl  Harbor 
through  Feb.  18,  1944. 

“To^y  310  newspapers  are 
reporting  regularly  every  week. 


BAILLIE  FETES  CHINESE  LEADERS 


Hugh  Baillie.  president  of  the  United  Press,  entertained  a  group  of 
Chinese  leaders,  the  majority  of  them  newspapermen,  at  luncheon  at 
the  Cloud  Club,  New  York,  Feb.  19.  Shown  from  left  to  right  (seated): 
Hu  Lin,  publisher  of  the  Ta  Kung  Pao;  Dr.  Wang  Shih-chieh,  head  of 
Chinese  goodwill  mission  and  former  Minister  of  Education  and  In¬ 
formation;  Hugh  Baillie;  C.  L  Hsia,  head  of  the  Chinese  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  New  York;  (standing):  H.  W.  Burch,  United  Press;  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  U.P.  vice-president  and  general  foreign  manager;  Virgil  Pink- 
ley,  UJ*.  general  European  manager;  P.  F.  Hsia,  manager  Bank  of 
China.  New  York;  Edwin  Moss  Williams.  General  Business  Manager, 
U.P.;  T.  C.  T'ang,  manager  Central  News  of  China,  New  York  office; 
J.  H.  Furoy,  U.P.  senior  vice-president;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  U.P.  vice- 
president  and  general  news  manager;  and  George  Kao,  editor, 
Chinese  News  Service,  New  York. 


and  this  splendid  and  continu¬ 
ous  performance  by  newspaper 
carriers  has  attracted  laudatory 
statements  from  many  govern¬ 
ment  officials.”  Mr.  Black  said. 

J.  N.  Shryock,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  addressing  the  Monday 
morning  session,  declared,  ‘"The 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  our 
operations  as  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  today  are  but  stepping 
stones  to  the  success  we  will  at¬ 
tain  tomorrow  if  we  make  use 
of  the  wisdom  gathered  as  we 
go  along  and  if  we  recognize 
the  strength  we  are  develop¬ 
ing  during  this  unprecedwit^ 
struggle  to  lay  today’s  news  at 
the  door  step  of  every  citizen.” 

Mr.  Shryock  further  remind¬ 
ed  the  assembly  that  “Figures 
produced  by  the  regular  audits 
of  the  Bureau  guarantee  that 
newsprint  rationing  is  function¬ 
ing  on  a  true  basis.” 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  ’Tulsa, 
Okla.  newspapers,  secretary  of 
the  ICMA  and  a  member  of  the 
Midwest  group,  was  assigned  to 
take  the  floor  and  publicly  an¬ 
alyze  and  criticize  a  home- 
delivery  route  lease  submitted 
by  a  member  present. 

A  question  and  answer  period 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lane  brought 
discussion  indicating  a  growth 
in  the  problem  of  maintaining 
service  in  areas  populated  by 
Negroes.  It  was  evident  that 
members  are  having  best  suc¬ 
cess  who  set  up  a  district  and  let 
it  operate  entirely  by  Negro 
personnel. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  de¬ 
sire  for  legislation  providing 
fines  for  failure  to  pay  bills  due 
a  newspaper  carrier,  but  a  thor¬ 
ough  campaign  to  educate  the 
public  and  to  properly  teach 
carriers  was  I'ecommended. 


New  officers  elected  to  serve 
one  year  are;  President,  W.  T. 
Bolin.  Kansas-Republican,  New¬ 
ton,  Kan.;  Vice-President,  P.  F. 
Johnson,  Lincoln  Star;  2nd  Vice- 
President.  John  Zollers,  Tulsa 
World-Tribune;  Secretary-’Treas- 
urer,  Roy  Wohlford,  Topeka 
Daily  Capital;  Directors.  C.  A. 
Lane,  chairman;  John  Levand, 
Witchita  Beacon;  George  Mans¬ 
field,  Kansas  City  Star;  Ray 
Mohler,  Colorado  Springs  Gaz¬ 
ette-Telegraph;  D.  W.  Calvert, 
Omaha  World  -  Herald;  Leo 
Glahn.  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  En¬ 
terprise;  Sgt.-at-arms,  W.  D. 
Tetrick,  Jefferson  City  (Mo.) 
News  and  Tribune. 

’The  association  adopted  a 
resolution  in  tribute  to  Max 
Halmbacher,  deceased,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Newspapers  and  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Midwest  group. 

A  life  membership  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Lou  Hoffmann,  long  a 
faithful  member  of  Midwest  but 
who  has  relinquished  the  title 
of  circulation  manager  and  is 
now  business  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 

E.  F.  Schwartz,  subscription 
manager  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  life  membership  in 
recognition  of  continued  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  association,  al¬ 
though  his  residence  outside  the 
Midwest  zone  kept  him  from  of¬ 
ficial  membership  privileges. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Boyd  were 
presented  a  jewelled  clock  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  17 
years’  service  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Midwest  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Boyd,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Independence  Examiner,  is  now 
a  resident  of  California. 


Mark  O'Dea  Resigns 

Washington,  Feb.  24. — Mark 
O’Dea,  director  of  public  reU-> 
tions  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  since  1941  and  for 
the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  since  it  was  established  in 
1942,  has  resigned  and  will  leave 
office  soon.  Before  entering 
government  service,  O’Dea  was 
president  of  O’Dea,  Sheldon  and 
Company,  New  York  City  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Robert  W.  Horton,  Interior 
Department  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  will  succeed  O'Dea,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  post  which  was 
his  first  government  appoint¬ 
ment  several  years  ago.  Horton, 
who  had  been  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  left  fiie 
Maritime  Commission  to  head 
the  OEM-WPB  information  set¬ 
up,  later  was  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  for  OPA,  and  for  the 
past  several  months  has  been 
Interior’s  public  relations  guide. 


Rate  Guide  Out 

’The  19th  annual  edition  of  the 
Advertisers  Rate  and  Data 
Guide,  published  by  the  E.  R 
Brown  Advertising  Agency,  Oil- 
cago,  has  just  been  released. 
In  condens^  form  the  52-page 
guide,  which  is  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  no  charge,  lists  rates, 
circulation,  closing  and  issuance 
dates  for  general,  farm,  nM 
order,  direct  selling,  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  and  newspaper  display 
and  rotogravure  sections.  It  al¬ 
so  includes  full  classified  ad  in¬ 
formation  on  all  leading  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  data  on 
shopping  papers  and  transit  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  information  on 
time  rates  and  wattage  of  the 
larger  radio  stations  and  net¬ 
works. 

■ 

Liquor  Ad  Bill 

A  bill  designed  to  prohibit 
advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  in  state  news  papers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  billboards  and  other 
means,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature.  The 
bill  would  bar  any  dealer  hold¬ 
ing  Kentucky  licenses  from  ad¬ 
vertising  his  products  but  would 
not  prohibit  the  circulation  in 
Kentucky  of  “newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  among  paying  sub¬ 
scribers.”  One  section  of  the 
proposed  bill  would  prohibit 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
by  radio. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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Another  outt^tanding  engineering  development  has 
come  out  of  Fairchild's  Ranger  laboratories — a  new 
and  unique  type  of  aircraft  engine  cylinder  barrel. 
With  it,  an  aircooled  engine  can  produce  appreciably 
greater  horsepower. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  air  strength  for 
the  United  Nations?  It  means  that  our  planes  can 
now  have  one  or  a  combination  of  several  new  ad¬ 
vantages:  they  can  carry  greater  Imnib  loads;  or 
heavier  armor;  or  more  ammunition;  they  can  lift 
more  gasoline  and  so  increase  their  range;  their 
maneuverability  can  be  stepped  up. 

The  full  storv  of  how  it  works  is  technical,  involved, 
and  shrouded  with  secrecy.  But  briefly  and  in  non¬ 
technical  language,  this  much  can  be  told: 

Those  "fins”  you  see  surrounding  the  cylinder 
barrel  in  the  picture  are  ma<le  of  aluminum,  a  metal 


with  pronounced  ability  to  draw  off  engine  heat.  The 
core  of  the  cylinder  is  steel.  By  all  previous  methods 
of  manufacture  ah  aluminum  alloy  "fin”  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  core  as  a  separate  part.  Thus  its  cooling 
efficiency  was  only  partly  utilized.  Now,  with  Fair¬ 
child’s  "Al-Fin”  process,  it  is  possible  to  chemicnlly 
bond  the  two  metals  with  the  result  that  engine  heat 
is  drawn  off  much  faster  than  by  the  conventional 
aluminum  or  steel  "fin.” 


The  announcement  can  now  be  made  that  all 
12-cylinder  Ranger  engines  produced  during  the 
past  year  have  incorporated  this  revolutionary 
development. 

As  another  example  of  the  "touch  <>f  tomorrow,” 
this  latest  product  of  Fairchild  engineering  takes  its 
place  among  the  notable  aviation  a<*hievements  of 
the  day. 


Ad  Problems 
Studied  by 
N.  E.  Group 

New  York,  New  England 

Admen  Met  in  Spring- 
field  Feb.  20-22 

Pressing  problems  affecting 
newspaper  advertising  men 
were  discussed  in  detail  at  the 
three-day  joint  conference  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Advertising 
Managers’  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies  at  the  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  20 
to  22. 

Among  the  more  important 
problems  discussed  in  detail  by 
the  speakers  and  examined  care¬ 
fully  after  sharp  questions  from 
the  fi(wr  were  government 
slashes  in  the  allocation  of  news¬ 
print,  n^intenance  of  ad  staff 
morale  in  view  of  loweret.  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  cuir^nt 
merchandising  and  retailing 
problems  resulting  from  war¬ 
time  conditions. 

Byoir  a  Speaker 

High  spots  in  the  conference 
were  the  speech  at  the  Monday 
luncheon  by  Carl  Byoir,  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  New  York, 
on  “Public  Relations  Advertis¬ 
ing  In  Newspapers,”  and  the 
panel  discu.ssions  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  around  the  general  theme  of 
newspapers  in  wartime. 

Speaking  at  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion  were  Harry  Gross,  adver- 
t^ing  manager,  Ann  Lewis 
shops,  who  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  retailers’  point  of 
view;  William  Dwight,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  a  member 
of  the  Newsprint  Conservation 
Committee,  whose  discussion  of 
newsprint  rationing  took  on  es- 
pwial  significance  in  view  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  veto  of  the 
tex  bill,  which  contained  the 
SO-pound  paper  rider;  Mark  D. 
Bohen.  circulation  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  who  discussed  the  prob- 
^  circulation  manager 
and  the  help  advertising  men 
can  be  to  him. 

Substituting  for  Bernard  F. 
Garrity,  inechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  toe  Hartford  (Conn.) 

William 

Worcester 

(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  dis¬ 
cussed  newsprint  shortages  from 
toe  mechanical  department’s 
comer;  and  M.  H.  Williams, 
managing  editor,  Worcester 
^legram-Gazette,  looked  across 
the  news  desk  at  toe  ad  man’s 
OToblem  and  gave  his  views  on 
toe  subject. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Paul  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives’  Association,  urged  ad 
men  sell  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  rather  than 
space  in  individual  papers. 

Moloney  told  toe  100  odd  dele¬ 
gates  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  effective  part  papers  play 
in  public  life,  comparing  toe 


value  of  newspapers  as  a  whole 
with  competitive  advertising 
media. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  lifelong  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
News,  in  an  entertaining  speech 
spott^  with  anecdotes,  said, 
“Never  yet  have  I  seen  an  in¬ 
dividual  retailer  who  could  de¬ 
pend  on  radio  advertising  alone. 
Radio  advertising  has  many  de¬ 
fects,  some  of  which  have  been 
demonstrated  and  others  which 
are  not  generally  recognized 
even  by  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Byoir  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
presided  over  by  J.  Arthur 
Viger,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
Newspapers,  and  president  of 
the  New  York  group. 

Predicting  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  will  continue  on  a  large 
scale  after  the  war,  Byoir  said 
newspaper  ads  are  doing  much 
to  take  American  business  out 
of  the  doghouse  to  which  it  has 
been  assigned  by  politicians. 

“Business  turned  to  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  when  it  had 
no  products  to  sell  the  public 
because  of  the  demands  of  toe 
armed  forces,”  he  said.  “This 
advertising  has  made  the  public 
conscious  not  only  of  the  great 
contribution  which  business  is 
making  to  winning  the  war  but 
also  to  the  great  part  which 
business  plays  in  maintaining 
the  American  standard  of 
living.”  • 

Byoir  said  the  public  is  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  government  can¬ 
not  do  everything  and  if  this 
country  is  to  avoid  WPA  un¬ 
employment  after  the  war,  busi¬ 
ness  must  provide  sound  em¬ 
ployment.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  can  do  as  much  to  make  toe 
public  realize  toe  position  of 
business  in  the  post-war  period 
as  it  has  during  toe  war,  he 
emphasized. 

“I  think  many  smaller  con¬ 
cerns  will  undertake  campaigns 
of  public  relations  advertising 
after  toe  war  to  win  toe  under¬ 
standing  of  their  local  com¬ 
munities,”  he  said. 

Charles  J.  O'Connor  of  toe 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  was 
chairman  of  toe  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  which  heard  Frederick  S. 
Blackall,  Jr„  president  and 
treasurer,  Taft-Pierce  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Woonsocket,  propose 
that  both  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  boost  their  cities, 
pointing  out  that  “toe  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  need  to  get  their  house  in 
order”  and  disabuse  their  minds 
of  toe  belief  that  toe  only  co- 
operators  are  those  who  are 
buying  advertising  space  from 
them. 

“You  have  far  more  problems 
in  common  with  your  com¬ 
petitors  than  you  have  differ¬ 
ences,”  he  said,  urging  a  unified 
attempt  by  all  departments  of  a 
newspaper  to  sell  the  city  first, 
the  paper  second  and  space  last. 

A  “bull”  session  followed  with 
delegates  from  toe  floor  answer¬ 
ing  problems  of  other  members, 
drawing  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Among  toe  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  were  the  maintenance  of 
ad  staff  morale  in  toe  face  of 
newsprint  cuts,  bonus  systems 
on  which  toe  yardstick  of  lines 
sold  can  no  longer  indicate  toe 
winner,  ad  clinics  for  merchants 


whose  experienced  ad  men  have 
gone  to  war  and  toe  reaction  to 
increases  in  advertising  rates. 
A  show  of  hands  indicated  five 
papers  represented  had  boost¬ 
ed  their  local  ad  rates  in  toe 
last  six  months  while  two  had 
also  upped  their  national  rates. 

Dwight  discussed  toe  news¬ 
print  situation  and  the  two  re¬ 
cent  bad  blows,  the  Canadian 
manufacturers’  suddenly  -  ex¬ 
pressed  dislike  of  30  pound 
paper  and  the  President’s  tax 
bill  veto.  He  urged  unified  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  all  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  haven’t  as 
yet  felt  the  newsprint  famine. 

Bohen  urged  a  cut  in  advertis¬ 
ing  before  cutting  toe  editorial 
and  news  columns,  a  point  of 
view  with  which  Williams, 
speaking  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  did  not  wholly  agree. 

Skit  Featured 

Fitzgerald  outlined  ways  in 
which  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  could  be  helpful  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  air  in  papers,  and 
Gross,  after  airing  some  of  the 
grievances  of  chain  store  adver¬ 
tisers,  was  treated  to  some 
gripes  of  newspaper  ad  men 
against  their  advertising  pro- 
c^ures. 

Cupler’s  speech,  toe  last  of  the 
business  sessions,  dealt  with 
ways  to  sell  linage  in  wartime 
illustrating  his  talk  with  cam¬ 
paigns  that  had  proven  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Following  this  session,  Arthur 
T.  Brush  of  the  Manchester 
IN.  H.)  Union-Leader,  was 
chairman  at  a  luncheon,  which 
was  featured  by  a  skit  put  on 
by  the  ad  staff  of  toe  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  “Madame 
Darushka’s  Russian  Art  Players 
on  Advertising,”  directed  by  J. 
Maxim  Ryder,  of  the  paper’s 
staff,  who  was  general  chairman 
of  the  conference. 

The  New  York  delegation,  in 
a  separate  session,  elected  new 
officers,  an  executive  council 
and  a  publishers  advisory  coun¬ 
cil,  to  work  as  a  contact  between 
ad  men  and  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association.  They 
also  decided  to  furnish  the  pub¬ 
lishers  group  with  advertising 
material  for  their  regular  bul¬ 
letin  with  J.  R.  Greenaway  of 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal,  in 
charge. 

Elected  president  was  James 
J.  Burnett,  advertising  manager, 
Binghamton  Press;  vice-presi- 
Robert  T.  Harrold,  ad  manager, 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  R.  C. 
Harris,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
continues  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  a  non-elective  post. 

Named  to  toe  publishers’  ad¬ 
visory  council  was  E.  M.  Water- 
bury,  publisher,  Oswego  Palla¬ 
dium-Times;  A.  C.  Saunders, 
general  manager.  Mount  Vernon 
August;  and  Milton  R.  Miller, 
publisher,  Batavia  News. 

Elected  to  toe  executive  coun¬ 
cil  were:  M.  R.  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  financial  conunittee;  Emil 
F.  Freniere,  Hudson  Daily  Star; 
W.  J,  Kemble.  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  Journal;  B.  P.  Sprague,  Port 
Chester  Item;  W.  P.  Doyle, 
Rome  Sentinel;  J.  Arthur  Viger, 
Troy  Record  Newspapers;  Harry 
J.  Benner,  Utica  Press;  F.  S. 
Baker,  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man. 


Councdl  Urges  | 
Use  of  Ads  on  f 
War  Medicine  » 

The  dramatic  story  of  tkt 
manner  in  which  toe 
department  of  the  Army  has 
been  saving  lives  in  this  war 
is  the  latest  which  toe  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  is  asking  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  tell. 

Entitled.  “A  Matter  of  Lllj 
and  Death,”  a  new  brochurt, 
prepared  by  the  council  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Army  and 
the  OWI,  and  featuring  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T. 
Kirk,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  has  been  released 
to  aid  advertisers. 

Asserts  General  Kirk:  “No sol¬ 
dier  in  the  world,  whetoer  he  is 
in  toe  armies  of  our  allies  or 
our  enemies,  receives  better 
medical  attention,  on  and  off 
the  battlefield,  than  the  mao 
who  fights  for  America. 

“We,  in  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  are  sure  of  ^ 
We  want  the  American  public  ta 
be  sure  of  it. 

“You  men  in  industry  and 
advertising  can  perform  a  great 
service  for  your  country  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  Medical  Departmaat 
story  for  the  beneficial  effect  it 
will  have  on  national  rnorak 
In  asking  you  to  tell  this  stoiy, 
we  do  so  in  recognition  of 
right  of  the  American  people  to 
be  fully  informed.” 

Suggested  themes  for  tying  in 
advertising  with  the  main  in¬ 
formation  theme  include:  the 
heroism  of  the  medical  soldier, 
the  army  nurse,  the  medical  a6 
ficer;  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  which  speeds  care  of  the 
wounded;  the  advances  in  medi¬ 
cal  science  stimulated  by  war 
which  will  help  civilians  later. 

Also,  several  ads  already  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  have  bees 
reproduced  to  indicate  the  type 
of  promotion  needed  in  thii 
field,  and  a  reprint  of  the 
Fortune  article,  “FrontUae 
Medicine”  is  included. 

Ferry-Hanley  Co.  acted  as  the 
volunteer  advertising  agency  for 
this  campaign;  L.  H.  Ashe,  E.  & 
Squibb  &  Sons,  was  volunteer 
campaign  manager,  and  Edwia 
O.  Perrin,  council  staff  manager. 
The  guide  was  produced  by  the 
Bristol-Myers  Company. 
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Go  Matson!  For  62  years,  in  war  and  peace,  that  name  has 
been  a  household  word  in  Hawaii  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Lands  and  peoples  oceans  apart  know  and  respect  it  as  the 
name  that  has  answered  their  yearning  for  continually  closer 
contact  with  each  other.  They  know,  too,  that  when,  our 
war  task  done,  peace  comes  and  the  oceans  of  the  earth 
and  sky  are  safely  navigable  agun,  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
Matson  to  serve  those  who  rely  on  us  efficiendy  in  both. 


Knows  TMt  PACIFIC 


MATSON  UNB 


(MATSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  •  THB  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY) 
TO  HAWAU,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AUSTAAUA  VIA  SAMOA,  FIJI 
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Mcdntencmce  of 
Membership 
Given  to  Guild 

Regional  Labor  Board 
Grants  Provision  to 
Maintenance  Workers 

Although  the  Sixth  Regional 
Labor  Board  has  withheld  action 
on  the  question  of  union  security 
and  dues  check-off  until  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  has  clarified  its 
policy  in  regard  to  union  secur¬ 
ity  for  editorial  employes  on 
newspapers,  the  Chicago  board 
recently  granted  maintenance  of 
membership  to  guild  members  in 
the  maintenance  department  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

Board  action  followed  a  plant 
election  in  which  members  of 
the  Detroit  News  editorial  and 
commercial  departments  re¬ 
jected  the  guild  as  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent,  but  maintenance 
department  workers,  including 
janitors,  watchmen  and  elevator 
operators  voted,  45  to  6,  in  favor 
of  guild  representation.  The  re¬ 
gional  board  granted  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  to  this 
group  on  the  grounds  that  edi¬ 
torial  employes  were  not  in¬ 
volved.  A  wage  increase  of  $2 
per  week  was  also  approved  for 
maintenance  department  work¬ 
ers. 

Four  Other  Decisions 
Decisions  in  four  other  news¬ 
paper  dispute  cases  were  also 
announced  this  week  by  the 
Sixth  Regional  Board,  covering 
cases  involving  the  guild,  mail¬ 
ers  and  printing  craft  unions. 
The  cases  include  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  its  first  con¬ 
tract  with  the  local  newspaper 

?ulld:  Syracuse  (N,  Y.)  Post- 
tandard  and  the  guild;  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  and  the 
printing  crafts  unions;  and  Seat¬ 
tle  newspapers  and  the  mailer’s 
union. 

In  the  Cleveland  case,  affect¬ 
ing  approximately  140  Plain 
Dealer  editorial  employes,  the 
board's  directive  order  provides 
that  wage  increases  be  retroac¬ 
tive  to  July  31,  1943,  date  of  cer¬ 
tification.  The  issue  of  modified 
guild  shop  is  ordered  withheld 
until  the  National  Board  clarifies 
its  policy  with  regard  to  main¬ 
tenance  of  meml^rship  provi¬ 
sions  in  contracts  covering  edi¬ 
torial  employes.  Wage  increases 
include  $6  a  week  to  employes 
receiving  $40  a  week  or  more, 
with  an  increase  of  15%  to  em¬ 
ployes  receiving  less  than  $40  a 
week  (increases  resulting  from 
new  contract  minimums  shall 
offset  general  increases). 

The  Syracuse  case,  affecting 
60  employes,  also  provides  that 
the  issue  of  union  security  and 
dues  check-off  be  withheld  until 
the  National  Board  clarifies  its 
policy  in  respect  to  editorial 
employes.  Other  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  discharges,  and  dismissal 
pay,  were  remanded  to  the  Post- 
Standard  and  the  local  guild  for 
further  negotiation. 

The  board  denied  an  increase 
of  25  cents  an  hour  to  printing 
craftsmen  of  the  Royal  Oak 
Tribune  as  requested  by  the 
unions,  affecting  10  employes.  Is- 

61 


sues  involving  the  manning  of 
presses,  pay  for  holidays  not 
worked,  and  other  clauses  cov¬ 
ering  working  conditions,  were 
remanded  to  the  parties  to  be 
settled  by  negotiation. 

An  increase  of  30  cents  a  day 
was  granted  to  mailers  working 
on  the  Seattle  Times,  Post  Intel¬ 
ligencer  and  Star,  affecting  43 
employes.  The  union  had  re¬ 
quested  50  cents  a  day  increase, 
effective  May  1,  1943. 

■ 

Editors  Deny 
Charges  of 
News  Coloring 

Athens.  Ga.,  Feb.  22 — The 
forum  “The  Public  vs.  the  Press” 
at  the  seventeenth  annual 
cieorgia  Press  Institute  at  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
Feb.  16-19,  centered  around  the 
charges  that  new^apers  color 
news  stories,  esj^ially  those  of 
political  campaigns,  hide  im¬ 
portant  news  on  inside  pages, 
distort  headlines  to  sell  more 
papers,  and  draw  deductions  in¬ 
stead  of  presenting  facts. 

These  charges  made  by  a 
Georgia  manufacturer  were  de¬ 
nied  vigorously  by  those  on  the 
press  panel:  George  Biggers, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Journal;  Jack  Tar¬ 
ver,  associate  editor,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  (Ky,)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  and  Henry 
T,  McIntosh,  editor,  Albany 
Herald. 

Charges  "Coloring  of  News" 

Asked  for  a  specific  instance 
in  which  the  news  had  been 
colored,  the  manufacturer,  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Brumby  of  Marietta,  gave 
the  Talmadge-Amall  guberna¬ 
torial  campaign  and  said  the 
Atlanta  papers,  in  particular,  had 
slanted  their  stories  to  play  down 
Mr.  Talmadge’s  strength  and 
thereby  had  added  to  his  follow¬ 
ing  many  people  who  felt  that 
he  was  not  being  given  fair 
coverage. 

Mr.  Biggers  replied  that  one 
of  the  best  men  on  the  Journal 
was  assigned  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Talmadge  during  the  campaign 
and  was  always  welcome  at  Tal¬ 
madge  headquarters  and  meet¬ 
ings.  He  added  that  Mr.  Tal- 
madjge  himself  had  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  Journal’s 
coverage. 

All  the  newspapermen  were 
emphatic  in  their  statements 
that  editors  are  in  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  relative 
news  value  of  a  single  story  than 
any  one  reader.  They  also 
agreed  that  what  Mr.  Brumby 
was  charging  as  “coloring  the 
news”  was  primarily  good  re¬ 
porting  that  played  up  colorful 
facts  and  human  interest  angles. 

The  lecture  that  provoked  the 
greatest  discussion  was  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge’s  address  on  “Free  Enter¬ 
prise.”  Pointing  out  that  those 
who  rave  the  most  about  free 
enterprise  are  in  reality  seeking 
special  privilege  for  some  group, 
the  Kentucky  publisher  de¬ 
clared,  “the  quicker  the  free  en¬ 
terprisers  learn  that  no  matter 
how  many  times  we  change  ad¬ 
ministrations,  the  capitalistic 


system  and  private  enterprise 
must  operate  within  the  sphere 
of  our  philosophy  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  for  the  general  good,  &e 
better  off  they  and  the  country 
will  be.” 

Byron  Price,  U.S.  director  of 
censorship,  in  discussing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  office,  de¬ 
clared,  “Voluntary  censorship  is 
an  unfinished  experiment  .  .  . 
and  their  ( newspapers’ )  per¬ 
formance  today  will  determine 
their  status  tomorrow  and  in 
any  future  war.”  He  cautioned 
against  a  premature  armistice, 
adding  there  must  be  “no  slack¬ 
ening  of  the  vigil  until  the  last 
enemy  has  been  crushed.” 

Publishers  Answer 
Canadians 

continued  from  page  9 


C.  B.  SHORT 

Roonoke  (Va.)  World  News; 

Chairman.  SNPA  Newsprint 
Committee 

Reports  indicate  use  of  30- 
pound  newsprint  in  the  past  30 
days  has  been  satisfactory  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  Its 
manufacture  involves  technical 
questions  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar,  but  no  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  to  increase  yard¬ 
age  of  satisfactory  newsprint  at 
a  fair  price  to  manufacturers  and 
publishers  alike. 

JAMES  E.  CHAPPELL 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  & 
Age-Herald 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  news¬ 
print  manufacture  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  express  an  in¬ 
telligent  opinion  as  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  soundness  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  as  to  why 
30-pound  paper  cannot  be  manu¬ 
factured  without  decreasing  the 
total  tonnage  available  to  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers.  However,  I  am 
very  clear  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  reports  are  a  terrific  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many  publishers. 
TOere  are  a  lot  of  us  who  des¬ 
perately  need  the  added  mileage 
provide  by  lightweight  news¬ 
print.  Our  own  experimental 
runs  have  been  so  definitely  and 
uniformly  favorable  that  we  had 
high  hopes  we  could  soon  be  get¬ 
ting  all  of  our  tonnage  in  light¬ 
weight  newsprint.  This  report 
is  a  severe  blow.  I  earnestly 
hope  technicians  can  shoot  the 
arguments  as  full  of  holes  as 
those  same  arguments  have  shot 
to  pieces  my  own  hopes  and 
plans. 

LYNN  E.  ALDRICH 
Chicago  Doily  News,  Treasurer 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturer  of  newsprint 
should  make  every  endeavor  to 
furnish  his  United  States  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  desired.  United  States  mills 
are  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  customers,  with 
none  of  the  dire  results  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  Canadian  industry. 
Those  of  us  who  are  now  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  30-pound  paper 
from  our  Canadian  suppliers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  with  publish¬ 
ers  using  U.  S.  newsprint 


Hassett  Added 
To  White  House 
Secretariat 

Washington,  Feb.  24— Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Hassett,  leading  choice 
of  correspondents  for  ffie  port, 
is  President  Roosevelt’s  selection 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  White 
House  secretariat  caused  by  the 
death  of  Marvin  H.  McIntyre. 

White  House  correspondent! 
had  dealt  with  Mr.  Hassett  for 
nine  years.  He  took  the  place 
of  Press  Secretary  Stephen 
Early  in  Early’s  absences  and 
handled  scores  of  telephoned 
queries  from  newsmen  daily. 

Reporters  covering  executive 
agencies  of  the  government  had 
his  services  during  the  days  of 
the  National  Recovery  Adminb- 
tration,  and  later  when  he  work¬ 
ed  for  the  National  Emergencj 
Council. 

Lauded  by  FDR 

How  heavily  President  Roose 
velt  leans  on  him  for  assistance 
is  reflected  in  an  inscriptioB 
handwritten  on  a  photograph 
prized  by  Mr.  Hassett.  It  r^; 
“To  Bill  Hassett.  .  .  .  Rare  Com¬ 
bination  of  Buckle,  Bartlett  and 
Roget.  .  .  .  From  his  old  blend, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 

Born  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  and 
graduated  from  Clark  Univer 
sity  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Hassett  worked  for  the  fiurliap- 
ton  ( Vt. )  Free  Press  before  hr 
came  to  Washington  in  1910  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Woshiig- 
ton  Post. 

An  interval  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  the  International 
News  Service  followed,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  Port 
to  cover  Congress  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  editorial  page. 

About  a  score  of  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hassett  became  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  at  London.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  later  to  the  AP  Buretn 
and  in  1925  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  he  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work. 

Thomas  D.  Blake  who  bit 
been  a  press  attache  in  the  State 
Department  as  well  as  editor  of 
a  news  bulletin  service  sent  daily 
to  United  States  embassies  and 
legations,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  White  House  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Hassett. 
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ONE  WAY  TO  RELIEVE  THE 


The  Vehicles  and  Men  Available  Can  Do  More  Work! 


Right  now  highway  transportation  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  breaking  down.  Lack  of 
vehicles  and  manpower  is  responsible. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  which 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  highway 
transportation  functioning,  has  called  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  So  have  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  services. 

They  see  the  urgent  need  for  more  vehicles 
and  more  men  .  .  .  but  we  are  not  ^oing  to  get 
enough  because  strictly  military  production 
must  come  first. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  make  the  trucks 
and  men  that  are  available  do  more  work! 

How?  By  removing  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  available  vehicles  and  men  from 
transporting  the  loads  of  which  they  are  cap¬ 
able! 

Every  hour  of  every  day  trucks  and  trailers 
roll  over  the  highways  underloaded — because 
some  State  along  the  route  has  a  weight  limita¬ 
tion  which  is  lower  than  the  others. 


The  laws  of  the  most  restrictive  State  control 
the  entire  haul! 

Thousands  of  extra  tons  of  war  material  could 
be  moved — with  existing  vehicles  and  man¬ 
power — if  either  or  both  of  these  two  actions 
were  taken  by  the  States: 

•  Liberalize  their  vehicle  size  and  weight 
laws  in  line  with  other  States  ...  or 

•  Establish  reciprocity  between  States — per¬ 
mit  a  vehicle  which  is  of  legal  size  and 
weight  in  its  “home”  State  to  travel  un¬ 
molested  in  all  others. 

That’s  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  present 
vehicles  and  the  men  who  operate  them  to  do 
more  work  —  and  at  least  relieve  the  motor 
transport  crisis! 

What  About  Your  State? 

Do  you  live  in  a  “bottleneck”  State — or,  is 
your  State  bottled  up  by  adjoining  States? 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  you  stand,  send 
for  our  booklet  “Are  the  United  States 
United?”  or  request  it  through  the  Fruehauf 
branch  in  your  city.  Read  it — then  write 
your  Congressmen  and  State  officials. 


(Weight*  art  based  on  a  practnal  application  of  the  various  yard-ttick§ 
in  effect  in  different  Slates  for  computing  groat  weight  allowancet.) 


TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  WASTED  HAULAGE  CAPACITY 


A  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

LOADED  TO  PRACTICAL 

CAPACITY  IN:  WOULD  HAVE 

TO  UNLOAD  THE  WEIGHT 

SHOWN  IN: 

N.r. 

N.J. 

PA. 

OHIO 

IND. 

ILL. 

New  York 

— 

None 

5,000# 

6,000# 

6,000# 

10,000# 

New  Jersey 

1,000« 

— 

6,000# 

7,000# 

7,000# 

11,000# 

Penn. 

None 

None 

— 

1,000# 

1,000# 

5,000# 

Ohio 

None 

None 

None 

— 

None 

4,000# 

Indiana 

None 

None 

None 

None 

— 

4,000# 

Illinois 

All  States  on 

This  Route 

Permit  Mors  Than  Illinois 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  Prittcipal  Cities 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  DETROIT 
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Only  Half  of  U.S. 
Saving  Paper, 
Gallup  Reports 

Despite  the  wide  publicity  that 
many  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 
have  given  to  the  waste  paper 
campaign,  one-quarter  of  the 
households  in  the  country — 
nearly  9.000,000 — still  are  unin¬ 
formed  about  the  drive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  poll  just  completed  by 
George  Gallup,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  and 
released  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Only  slightly  more  than  half 
of  all  persons  questioned  in  the 
survey — 53% — say  they  now  are 
saving  paper  regularly  for  sal¬ 
vage,  the  remainder,  represent¬ 
ing  about  16,500,000  households, 
not  doing  so. 

300,000  Tons  Uncollected 

Less  than  half  of  all  American 
households,  the  report  states, 
have  been  visited  by  waste  paper 
collectors.  About  13,500.000 
households  say  they  have  paper 
totaling  about  300,000  tons  in 
their  homes  right  now  waiting 
for  someone  to  pick  up. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign, 
'.n  commenting  on  the  results  of 
the  poll,  said; 

“The  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  done  a  splendid  job  so 
far.  They  have  carried  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  waste  paper  campaign 
to  75%  of  the  families  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  good  job. 
More  than  half  of  the  families 
in  the  country  have  responded. 

“But  the  job  ahead  is  a  clear 
one,  and  a  challenging  one: 
We  must  reach  the  9,000,000 
households  not  yet  aware  of  the 
waste  paper  drive.  . .  .  And,  most 
important,  we  must  make  ar¬ 
rangements  in  some  manner  to 
insure  that  every  home  in  the 
country  will  either  take  its  waste 
paper  to  depots  or  see  that  it  is 
collected  regularly.” 

Nationwide  mill  receipts  fell 
off  during  the  week  ending  Feb. 
19,  it  was  reported  by  Frank 
Block,  of  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Waste  Paper  Con¬ 
suming  Industries.  The  receipts 
were  estimated  at  125,500  tons,  as 
compared  with  141,004  tons  for 
the  previous  week. 

Mayor  La  Guardia  assumed 
personal  command  of  New  York 
City’s  waste  paper  salvage  drive 
this  week,  following  a  challenge 
by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  head  of 
t^  WPB,  to  his  “leadership  and 
to  the  patriotic  energies  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York.” 

In  his  weekly  broadcast  over 
the  city’s  radio  station,  Feb.  20, 
the  Mayor  read  a  telegram  from 
Mr,  Nelson  stating  that  New 
York  collections  were  nmning 
below  the  average  for  other 
large  cities.  In  reply  he  said: 

“’This  is  a  serious  indictment 
of  our  city.  It  is  the  more  pain¬ 
ful  because  it  is  true.  Here  is 
an  indication  that  it  requires 
more  than  a  luncheon  and 
speeches  ( this  in  reference  to  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  sal¬ 
vage  committee  in  New  York 
Feb.  3,  reported  in  E.  &  P.,  Feb. 
5),  a  headline  and  a  boast,  to 


THESE  GIRLS  FORM  A  CITY  STAFF 

Here's  a  real  wartime  phenomenon.  These  girls  aren't  just  six  re¬ 
porters  on  the  staff  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer;  they 
represent  the  entire  city  news  staff  and  doing  a  good  job.  according 
to  Bryan  Collier,  editor.  Left  to  right:  Margaret  Hudson.  Alice  David¬ 
son.  Sara  McPhee.  Dorothy  Schrantz,  Helen  Brown.  Jean  Hammond. 
Four  of  the  group  are  “Army  brides."  leaving  the  Misses  Hudson 
and  Schrantz. 


make  a  salvage  drive  or  any 
other  war  activity  successful. 

“I  accept  the  challenge,  Mr. 
Nelson.  I  will,  from  now  on, 
assume  personal  command  of  toe 
paper  salvage  drive,  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  of  New  York 
I  accept  the  challenge,  too.  No 
more  showing  off.  No  more  big 
talk.  Real  work  and  actual  re¬ 
sults  from  now  on.” 

As  a  first  step,  Mr.  La  Guardia 
called  on  retail  stores  to  omit 
wrapping  purchases  whenever 
possible.  He  asked  all  house¬ 
holders  to  save  every  scrap  of 
paper  they  can. 

Monthly  Collectioxui 

'The  Mayor  announced  that 
plans  would  be  worked  out  for 
monthly  mass  collections  by  the 
Department  of  Sanitation,  and 
he  warned  that  garbage  contain¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  salvageable 
waste  paper  would  not  be  picked 
up.  Heretofore,  collection  in 
New  York  has  been  carried  out 
for  toe  most  part  by  charitable 
and  other  private  organizations 
and  civilian  defense  agencies. 

Mr.  La  Guardia  also  ordered 
his  department  heads  to  effect 
further  economies  in  the  use  of 
paper  by  city  offices  and  urged 
them  to  begin  a  thorough  house¬ 
cleaning  and  make  available  to 
the  paper  mills  toe  many  tons  of 
old  and  useless  records  in  the 
city's  files.  Department  heads 
were  instructed  to  stamp  on  all 
their  letters  a  brief  message 
notifying  addressees  of  reduc¬ 
tions  in  use  of  official  stationery. 

The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  greeted  Adolf  Hitler  on  St. 
'Valentine’s  Day  with  a  picture 
of  120,000  pounds  of  waste  paper 


gathered  in  front  of  the  city 
hall.  Trimmed  with  a  border 
of  film  lace,  the  picture  bore 
in  the  center  a  huge  poster 
which  read:  “A  Valentine  for 
Hitler  from  Minneapolis  City 
Hall.” 

The  paper  collection  was  com¬ 
prised  mostly  of  obsolete  rec¬ 
ords  and  books  gathered  from 
city  offices;  another  80,000 
pounds  was  stored  in  the  court¬ 
house  basement. 

In  New  Jersey  a  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature  has 
introduced  a  bill  making  delib¬ 
erate  wasting  of  paper  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  jail  sentence  of 
three  years,  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or 
both 

Cub  Pack  41,  a  group  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  Great  Kills,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  produced  a  total 
of  22,075  pounds  of  waste  paper 
in  a  one-day  collection  Jan.  29, 
a  per  capita  take  of  552  pounds 
for  the  40  boys  participating. 

The  boys  asked  their  parents 
to  help  with  their  cars  in  the 
well-organized  and  ambitiously- 
tackled  campaign.  With  routes 
and  timing  carefully  plotted,  toe 
cars  had  to  travel  an  average 
distance  of  only  eight  to  ten 
miles.  Preliminary  artivities  in¬ 
cluded  distribution  of  circulars 
to  the  500  homes  in  the  com- 
Tnunity  and  publicity  in  the 
Staten  Island  Advance. 

Sherman  P.  Storer,  manager 
of  research  for  toe  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  toe  drive,  said  the  per 
capita  return  was  toe  highest 
for  any  Scout  group  in  the 
country, 

“The  success  of  these  boys  is 
the  result  of  organization  and 


cooperation,”  said  Mr.  Storar, 
pointing  out  that  two  prevkxa 
drives,  not  as  well  planned,  ha4 
netted  less  than  200  pounds  d* 
boy. 

“Any  city  or  town  in  ths 
U.  S.,”  Mr.  Storer  added,  “cs# 
do  as  well.  There  are  abool 
1,250,000  Scouts.  If  they  sw¬ 
aged  500  pounds  per  boy,  th«r 
could  collect  in  excess  of  300,00| 
tons  of  paper.  And  the  Scouk 
are  but  one  organization.” 

Sparked  by  the  campaign  of 
the  state  editorial  associstka, 
Idahoans  are  turning  in  rath* 
unbelievable  quantities  of  wasii 
paper,  according  to  Paul  Itevla 
chief  coordinator  of  the  driva 

“We  have  no  statewide  fieuna 
as  yet,”  Davis  told  Editob  I 
Publisher,  “but  this  week  aloni 
we  will  ship  300  tons  just  froa 
Boise  city  and  Ada  county.* 
'The  county  has  a  population  d 
about  50,000. 

Old,  forgotten  and  worthka 
files  in  the  statehouse  alooa 
yielded  close  to  25  tons.  Anuau 
the  “loot”  were  seven  tons  « 
old  law  books,  rendered  obso¬ 
lete  by  later  codifications. 

The  Pinney  theatre,  oldest  ex¬ 
isting  playhouse  in  toe  stati^ 
yielded  half  a  ton  of  old  shell  ^ 
music,  dating  back  to  the  Hai^M 
gan  &  Hart  days.  Because  iM 
the  souvenir  value  of  much  ifl 
this  material,  however,  thM 
music  was  stacked  separately  itB 
the  reception  depot,  and  citinM 
were  invited  to  help  themseli^l 
the  only  proviso  being  that 
equal  weight  of  other  waiH 
paper  be  substituted.  M 

Newsprint  Exports  ■ 

Toronto,  Feb.  23 — Allan  Aa^ 
derson,  director  of  the 
American  Section,  Wartime 
formation  Board,  Ottawa,  toH 
the  Advertising  and  Sales  Clhb 
of  Toronto  today  that  Cana* 
had  replaced  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land  as  leading  exporter  of 
newsprint  to  Latin-America  and 
would  retain  her  position  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  quality  of  our 
newsprint.” 

■ 

Ups  Ad  Budget 

The  Michigan  legislature,  con¬ 
cluding  a  three  weeks’  special 
session  Feb.  18,  increased  the 
state’s  appropriation  for  tourist 
and  agricultural  advertising 
from  $155,000  to  $180,000. 


WANTED; 

Pony  Autoplottt 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  -  - 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yM  * 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 


Wond  Ntwipantr  UMlInw 
Pliinfitid.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  0«m:  SW  SO 


I S  H  E  R  for  Fabniary  2*. 
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MAOIC  PLASTICS  I  Wondrrful 
plaDtirs  that  look  like  glaax, 
etretch  like  rubber,  and  which 
are  proof  against  water,  sun¬ 
light,  oils,  and  many  rhemicaU 
are  made  from  VINYLITE  syn¬ 
thetic  resins. 


SAVINOS  TOR  YOU  I  Synthetic 
cbemicala  in  tank-car  quanti¬ 
ties  serve  as  solvents  and  raw 
materials  throughout  indus¬ 
try  to  make  more  and  better 
things  at  less  cost  to  you. 


COLD-PROOFI  Coolant  for 

liquid-cooled  aircraft  engines 
and  base  fur  anti-freexe  in 
military  ears  and  trucks  ia 
ethylene  glycol,  an  important 
synthetic  chemical. 


MAN-MADII  All  types  of 
synthetic  rubber  require  syn¬ 
thetic  organic  chemicals  for 
their  manufacture. Here’s  hope 
fur  tires  for  you  in  the  future. 


Zone  of  Progress 

In  an  ace  nf  progress  in  many  fields,  no  advances  have 
been  more  helpful  to  man  than  those  made  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 

One  of  the  forces  that  has  made  it  possible  for  this  prog¬ 
ress  to  be  rapid  is  synthetic  organic  chemistry.  This  science 
has  provided  those  who  manufacture  pharmaceuticals  with 
means  of  obtaining  many  new  chemical  materials  from  which 
to  produce  new  chemical  combinations.  Synthetic  organic 
chemicals  are  priceless  raw  materials  in  the  eternal  fight  for 
health. 

Through  the  use  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  many 
anesthetics  have  been  developed.  The  number  of  these  anes¬ 
thetics  is  of  great  value,  since  the  physician  can  choose  one 
suited  to  the  patient’s  needs.  This  means  less  shock  and 
greater  comfort  for  the  patient,  thus  often  contributing  to 
his  swifter  recovery. 

Many  other  pharmaceuticals  are  made  with  the  help  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals.  Anti-malarial  substances,  syn¬ 
thetic  adrenalin,  man-made  vitamins,  anti-pyretics  (to  cut 
down  fever),  many  kinds  of  sedatives,  vehicles  in  which 
drugs  are  administered,  and  solvents  used  in  extracting  drugs 
from  natural  sources  are  some  of  the  medicinal  aids  made 
possible  by  these  chemicals. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  the  Unit 
of  UCC  which  pioneered  in  the  field  of  synthetic  organic 
chemistry,  has  made  more  than  160  synthetic  organic  chem¬ 
icals  available  in  commercial  quantities.  Many  of  these 
chemicals  are  important  in  various  ways  in  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  industry. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  anti  research  and  technical 
men  in  chemical  and  allied  industries,  are  invitetl  to  send  for  a 
copyofthe  lOO-pagebooklet  J-2,  Synthetic  Organic  Chernies,” 
which  technically  describes  the  properties  and  some  of  the  uses 
of  these  chemicals  in  phannacAitical  and  other  fields. 
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UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  Em  42nd  Sum  OBJ  Ne»  Yodi  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


AUOVt  AND  MHAU 

Doctiw  Mrlallurglcal  CanpaBy 

Hayaofl  Strllha  Campany 

Uaitaa  Statra  V aaadiuai  Carparatlaa 


CHIMICALS 

Carblda  and  Carbaa  Chaailcals  Carparatlan 
ILICTRODIS,  CARBONS  AND  BATTiRliS 
Natlaaal  Carban  Cawpany,  laa. 


INDUSTRIAL  OASU  AND  CARBIDI 

Tlir  Linda  Air  Pradneti  Campany 
Thr  Oswald  Rallraad  Sarvicr  Campany 
Tha  Pranl-U-Llta  Campany,  laa. 


PLASTICS 

Bakriita  Carparatlan 
Plaatlaa  Dlvislan  af  Carkida  and 
Carkan  Chamlaalo  Carparatlan 


Army  Colonel 
Strikes  Photog, 
Breaks  Camera 

Another  instance  has  come  to 
light  of  an  Army  officer  abusing 
a  news  photographer,  the  victim 
this  time  being  Don  Johnson,  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register, 
who  had  his  camera  smashed 
and  was  himself  struck  by  Col. 
J.  J.  Canella,  whom  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  photograph  after  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  arrai^ed  on  federal 
charges. 

The  incident  occurred  as  the 
officer  was  leaving  the  office  of 
the  U.  S  Commissioner  at  Santa 
Ana,  Feb.  7,  where  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  a  charge  of  accepting 
a  bribe  while  he  was  post  quar¬ 
termaster  at  the  Santa  Ana 
Army  Air  Base. 

Dodges  Photographers 

Confronting  him  and  his  at¬ 
torney,  Otto  A.  Jacobs,  at  the 
door  were  Johnson  and  an  un¬ 
identified  syndicate  photogra¬ 
pher,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
three  hours  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  pictures. 

After  two  vain  attempts  to 
slip  past  the  cameramen,  the 
officer  dashed  into  an  elevator. 
'Fhe  photographers  ran  down  the 
stairway  and  were  waiting  at 
the  street  floor  when  (I^nella 
and  his  lawyer  got  there. 

As  Johnson  prepared  to  snap 
a  picture,  the  colonel  rushed  at 
him,  striking  him  in  the  chest 
and  knocking  the  camera  to  the 
floor.  The  other  photographer 
tried  to  snap  the  action,  but 
Jacobs  thrust  the  camera  into 
the  air,  deflecting  his  aim. 

Canella,  a  former  football  star 
from  Iowa,  made  a  dash  into  the 
street  and  ran  through  heavy 
traffic  to  the  other  side,  with 
the  cameramen  in  pursuit.  Ca¬ 
nella  entered  a  drug  store  and 
the  photographers  stationed 
themselves  at  each  of  the  two 
entrances.  Then  the  officer  came 
out  and  moved  toward  Johnson, 
who  fled  in  order  to  save  the 
film  already  exposed  and  the 
camera. 

When  Canella  had  apparently 
abandoned  the  chase,  Johnson 
turned  around  to  see  him  stop  a 
car,  speak  briefly  to  the  driver, 
and  enter.  Canella  concealed  his 
face  with  the  car’s  sun  visor,  but 
Johnson  managed  to  get  a  shot 
of  him  behind  it.  Then  the  car 
pulled  away. 

At  last  report,  neither  the 
management  of  the  Register  nor 
Johnson  had  decided  whether  to 
press  charges  against  Canella  for 
assault. 

■ 

Sioux  City  Walkout 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal,  morning,  and  Journal-Trib¬ 
une,  afternoon,  were  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  one-edition  basis 
with  emergency  help  Feb.  24, 
after  10  members  of  the  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
AFL,  were  reported  absent  from 
work  in  connection  with  what 
the  publishers  described  as  “a 
dispute  concerning  wages  and 
vacations.”  Arrival  of  a  Federal 
conciliator  was  awaited.  Union 
spokesmen  were  not  available 
immediately  for  comment. 
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BeliTK^nl  Radio 


nGHTING  AD 

Typical  oi  the  contributions  which 
many  national  advertisers  are 
making  to  the  war  eiiort  is  this 
Belmont  Radio  Corp.  ad  in  sup¬ 
port  oi  the  drive  ior  blood  dona¬ 
tions.  It  met  with  such  approval 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Red  Cross  that  at  the  latter 
organization's  request  Belmont 
has  prepared  at  its  own  expense 
50,000  poster  reproductions  which 
are  being  distributed  through  the 
35  blood  donor  centers.  For  the 
poster  Belmont's  signature  has 
been  eliminated  and  the  space 
used  to  list  locol  addresses  of  the 
centers.  Beaumont  and  Hohman. 
Inc.,  prepared  the  ad  which  is 
appearing  in  several  notional 
publications. 

H.  U.  Brown,  News  Vet, 
Marks  85th  Birthday 

Hilton  U.  Brown  had  a  “bus¬ 
man’s  holiday”  when  he  cele¬ 
brated  his  85th  birthday  Feb.  20. 
With  more  than  60  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  behind  him, 
he  chose  to  observe  the  occasion 
at  the  Miami.  Fla.  home  of  James 
M.  Cox,  former  governor  of 
Ohio  and  publisher  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  News  and  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  with 
the  Indianapolis  News  since 
1881,  when  he  joined  it  as  a 
cub  reporter.  He  rose  through 
the  ranks  during  the  long  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  newspaper 
and  at  the  present  time  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  News  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Brown  also  has  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  When  he  retired  as 
a  director  of  the  latter  group  in 
1935,  after  30  years  in  office,  a 
formal  resolution  was  passed  ex¬ 
pressing  “great  appreciation  for 
his  admirable  record  of  service 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.” 

With  his  country  now  em¬ 
broiled  in  another  World 
War,  Mr.  Brown  recalls  his 
reportorial  work  following  the 
last  war,  when  he  served  as 
correspondent  at  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris  and  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  wrote  voluminous¬ 
ly  on  this  subject,  and  on  mili- 
tarly  and  industrial  aspects  of 
Europe  during  the  war  and  after. 


Letters,  callers,  greeting  cards 
and  even  a  birthday  cake  with 
85  candles  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Mr.  Brown,  who  thought  he  was 
far  from  home  and  friends. 

“I’m  amazed  and  overwhelmed, 
but  very  grateful,”  he  said.  "I 
don’t  know  how  so  many  people 
knew  I  was  here  or  that  it  was 
my  birthday.  I  came  down  to 
rest  for  a  few  days,  and  made 
no  preparations  at  all.” 

The  printer’s  ink  in  his  veins 
came  out  with  the  question: 
“What’s  hot  on  the  wires  to¬ 
day?” 

Told  of  Allied  action  at  ’Truk 
and  on  the  Italian  beachhead, 
he  declared:  “Good  news;  that’s 
fine.  I’ll  accept  that  as  another 
birthday  present.  I  haven’t  any 
sons  in  this  war,  but  my  grand¬ 
sons  and  sons-in-law  are  fight¬ 
ing.” 

With  Mr.  Brown  are  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  W.  Ather¬ 
ton.  and  her  husband,  who  is  an 
Indiana  State  Senator. 

“It’s  fun  to  be  85  years  young 
and  live  into  another  genera¬ 
tion,”  he  reflected.  “And  I've 
had  a  fine  observation  stand — 
65  years  a  newspaperman.” 


Readers  Approve 
Wartime  Format 

continued  from  page  11 

Congratulations  on  Editor  & 
Publisher's  wartime  format.  The 
shrinking  job  must  have  been 
both  painful  and  difficult,  but 
I  think  you  have  carried  it 
out  magnificently  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  publication  in 
its  present  form  is  most  pleasing. 

Alex  Faulkner, 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

New  York. 

After  being  a  subscriber  to  E. 
&  P.  for  these  many  years,  I  got 
a  shock  last  week  in  my  home  in 
Rye  when  I  got  the  small  copy 
of  E.  &  P.  I  said  “My  God,  what 
has  happened  to  it?”  However, 
after  looking  it  over  I  was  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised.  I  think  that 
Farrar  has  done  a  swell  job.  In 
fact,  it  looks  so  good  to  me  that 
I  hope  the  wartime  format  style 
stays  on  post-war. 

John  McCarthy, 
Vice-President, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

It  is  the  greatest  improvement 
made  in  the  book  in  the  past 
decade.  I  think  you  have  con¬ 
verted  a  problem  into  an  advan¬ 
tageous  improvement,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  will  react  similarly. 

Maxwell  Fox, 
Director  of  Publicity, 

U.  S.  O.-Camp  Shows,  Inc. 

In  trying  to  compare  the  two 
issues  objectively,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  newer  form  is 
superior  in  every  respect.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  a  little  clumsy;  a  little  too 
wide  and  a  little  too  long;  just 
over  the  easy-to-handle  size.  The 
7-point  on  7Vfe-point  slug  body 
type  is  much  more  easily  read 
and  generally,  has  a  more  “de¬ 
cided”  appearance.  Lastly,  while 
there  seems  to  be  just  as  much 
“meat”  in  the  new  edition,  it 
doesn’t  look  so  formidable  to  ap¬ 
proach.  Over  all,  I  should  say. 


it  just  makes  for  a  little  casie 
reading. 

Howard  S.  Maix,  1 
Circulation  and  Genenl 
Manager,  Globe  and  Voa  ^ 
Toronto,  Canada. 

E.  &  P.  in  new  “Wartime 
mat”  just  out  of  our  mail  bi 
Instead  of  “wartime,”  why  ng 
make  it  “from  now  on  outT  ki 
a  great  improvement. 

C.  L.  Jacobt, 
Daily  Telegram. 

Norton,  Kang, 

Congratulations  on  your  new 
format.  Frankly  I  like  it  better 
than  the  old  one. 

J.  M.  Hickerson, 

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc. 

New  York. 

Although  you  call  the  reduced 
page  size  of  Editor  &  ^busib 
an  emergency  wartime  measure, 

I  hope  you  will  never  return  to 
the  former  size.  ’The  new  lije 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  con¬ 
venience  of  handling  and 
and  the  new  typography  in  the 
reduced  size  give  Editor  &  Poi- 
LisHER  an  appealing  charm  tbt 
it  has  never  had  since  it  ns 
“modernized.”  It  is  now  a  joy 
again  to  read. 

H.  F.  Henrichs, 

The  Henry  F.  Henriiii 
Publications,  Litchfield,  DL 
■ 

Names  "Special" 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror hu 
named  the  John  Budd  Co.  as  iti 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  effective  March  1,  Fred  B. 
Pearce,  advertising  director,  hii 
announced.  This  is  the  first  na¬ 
tional  representative  for  the 
Mirror  in  35  years. _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  6 — New  Jersey  Pres 
Assn.,  88th  annual  meetmf. 
Hotel  Stacey-Trent,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

March  20-21  —  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn, 
annual  spring  convention. 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

March  27-28  —  Canadian 
Press  Assn.,  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto. 

March  27-28  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managen 
Assn.,  spring  convention  and 
annual  meeting,  Medinah 
Club.  Chicago. _ 


SHAVING  MACHINES 

FOR  SMOOTHER  SHAVING 
OF  FLAT  AND  CURVED  PIATE^ 

Write  for  illu5trated_buN>t|i^ 
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The  Keystone  State  is  a 

KEYSTONE  MARKET 


Here,  m  the  varied  market  terrain  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  an  ideal  territory  in  which  to  test  your 
advertising  for  post-war  sales. 


The  Keystone  State  is  truly  a  Keystone  Market  in 
that  it  contains  every  type  of  community  —  from 
mining,  steel  and  textile  towns  to  farm  market  cen¬ 
ters. 

All  these  communities  are  served  by  local  news¬ 
papers  which  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  millions 
of  readers,  and  which  provide  a  real  opportunity 
for  the  kind  of  test  campaign  NOW  that  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  ail  your  post-war  advertising. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow: 

Use  newspapers  regularly 
Use  newspaper-type  copy 
Merchandise  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  enough  newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  can  give  you  a  lot 
I  of  help  in  putting  them  into  effect.  Don't  hesitate 
to  call  on  them. 


OITOR  a 


PUILISHSR  for  Fcbraary  U,  1944 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&^ 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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important,  we  must  make  ar¬ 
rangements  in  some  manner  to 
insure  that  every  home  in  the 
country  will  either  take  its  waste 
paper  to  depots  or  see  that  it  is 
collected  regularly.” 

Nationwide  mill  receipts  fell 
off  during  the  week  ending  Feb. 
19,  it  was  reported  by  Frank 
Block,  of  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Waste  Paper  Con¬ 
suming  Industries.  The  receipts 
were  estimated  at  125,500  tons,  as 
comnared  with  141.004  tons  for 
the  previous  week. 

Bfayor  La  Guardla  assumed 
personal  command  of  New  York 
City’s  waste  paper  salvage  drive 
this  week,  following  a  challenge 
by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  head  of 
the  WPB,  to  his  "leadership  and 
to  the  patriotic  energies  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York." 

In  his  weekly  broadcast  over 
the  city’s  radio  station.  Feb.  20, 
the  Mayor  read  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Nelson  stating  that  New 
York  collections  were  running 
below  the  average  for  other 
large  cities.  In  reply  he  said: 

"This  is  a  serious  indictment 
of  our  city.  It  is  the  more  pain¬ 
ful  because  it  is  true.  is 

an  indication  that  it  requires 
more  than  a  luncheon  and 
speeches  ( this  in  reference  to  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  sal¬ 
vage  committee  in  New  York 
Feb.  S,  reported  in  E.  &  P..  Feb. 
5),  a  headline  and  a  boast,  to 


more  showing  off.  No  more  big 
talk.  Real  work  and  actual  re¬ 
sults  from  now  on." 

As  a  first  step,  Mr.  La  Guardia 
called  on  retail  stores  to  omit 
wrapping  purchases  whenever 
possible.  He  asked  all  house¬ 
holders  to  save  every  scrap  of 
paper  they  can. 

Monthly  Collections 

’The  Mayor  announced  that 
plans  would  be  worked  out  for 
monthly  ootlnot{on<»  hy  the 

Department  of  Sanitation,  and 
he  warned  that  garbage  contain¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  salvageable 
waste  paper  would  not  be  picked 
up.  Heretofore,  collection  in 
New  York  has  been  carried  out 
for  the  most  part  by  charitable 
and  other  private  organizations 
and  civilian  defense  agencies. 

Mr.  La  Guardla  also  ordered 
his  department  heads  to  effect 
farther  economies  in  the  use  of 
paper  by  city  offices  and  urged 
them  to  begin  a  thorough  house¬ 
cleaning  and  nuike  available  to 
the  paper  mills  the  nuuiy  tons  of 
old  and  useless  records  in  the 
city’s  hies.  Department  heads 
were  instructed  to  stamp  on  all 
their  letters  a  brief  message 
notifying  addressees  of  reduc¬ 
tions  in  use  of  official  stationery. 

The  Minneapolis  Sundoy  Trib¬ 
une  greeted  Adolf  Hitler  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  with  a  picture 
of  120,000  pounds  of  waste  paper 


prised  mostly  of  obsolete  rec 
ords  and  books  gathered  from 
city  offices;  another  80.000 
poimds  was  stored  in  the  court¬ 
house  basement. 

In  New  Jersey  a  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature  has 
introduced  a  bill  making  delib¬ 
erate  wasting  of  paper  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  jail  sentence  of 
three  years,  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or 
both 

Cub  Pack  41,  a  uoup  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  Great  Kill?,  Staten 
Island.  N.  Y..  produced  a  total 
of  22.075  pounds  of  waste  paper 
in  a  one-day  collection  Jan.  29. 
a  per  capita  take  of  552  pounds 
for  the  40  boys  participating. 

The  boys  asked  their  parents 
to  help  with  their  cars  in  the 
well-organized  and  ambitiously- 
tackled  campaign.  With  routes 
and  timing  carefully  plotted,  the 
ears  had  to  travel  an  average 
distance  of  only  eight  to  ten 
miles.  Preliminary  activities  in¬ 
cluded  distribution  of  circtilars 
to  the  500  homes  in  the  com- 
rnimity  and  publicity  in  the 
Staten  liland  Advance. 

Sherman  P.  Storer,  manager 
of  research  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  drive,  said  the  per 
capita  return  was  the  highest 
for  any  Scout  group  in  the 
country. 

“The  success  of  these  boys  is 
the  result  of  organization  and 


had  replaced  Sweden  ana  i 
land  as  leading  exporter  of 
newsprint  to  Latin-America 
would  retain  her  position 
cause  of  “the  quality  of 
newsprint.” 

a 

Ups  Ad  Budget 

The  Michigan  legislature,  coa- 
cluding  a  three  weeks’  special 
session  Feb.  18.  increased  tht 
state’s  appropriation  for  tourist 
and  agricultural  advertisioi 
from  $155,099  *0  •’‘»0,noo. 


WANTED: 

Pony  AutoplatM 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  AutoplaiB 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  s 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  • 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yos» 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details » 

WmS  Nnrtnnow  Mnnhlnwy  C«V«nSM 
PlaInnoM.  N.  J.  N.  V.  OMm:  SOI  SW  M 
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greater  coiulurt  lur  ttie  patieut,  ttiua  oiten  contritnitiug  to 
his  swifter  recovery. 

Many  other  pharmaceuticals  are  made  with  the  help  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals.  Anti 'malarial  substances,  syn* 
thetic  adrenalin,  man-made  vitamins,  anti-pjTetics  (to  cut 
down  fever),  many  kinds  of  sedatives,  vehicles  in  which 
drugs  are  administered,  and  solvents  used  in  extracting  drugs 
from  natural  sources  are  some  of  the  medicinal  aids  made 
{tossible  by  these  chemicals. 

(Iarrior  Aivn  Carbon  Ciir.MrrAi.s  OmpoRA-noN.  the  Unit 
of  liCC  wliich  pioneered  in  the  held  of  synthetic  organic 
chemistry,  has  made  more  than  160  synthetic  organic  chem¬ 
icals  available  in  commercial  quantities.  Manv  of  these 
cliemicals  are  important  in  various  ways  in  the  fiharmaceu- 
tical  industry. 

1‘harmacftUicai  manttjarturrra,  tuul  rrsenrcA  and  ttrhnicnl 
men  in  chemicml  nnd  nllieti  industries,  nre  invited  to  send  jor  a 
cofn-a/the  KtO-fHiftebooklH  7-3,  '*SYnthetic()r/!anir('.heminUs,’' 
which  technically  describes  the  properties  and  some  of  the  uses 
o/  these  chemicals  in  pluMrmacnUical  and  other  fields. 

BUY  UNITBD  STATES  WAR  BON DS  AND  STAMPS 


taVINOS  poa  VOUI  Syntbetk 
rhrmiralK  in  lank-car  nuanti- 
lira  arrvr  aa  aolvriila  and  law 
malcriala  ibroufboul  indua- 
Irr  lo  make  imirc  and  bcllar 
ibiusa  at  icaa  nial  In  you. 


SUaiC  RUUTICSI  Wonderful 
plaalM-a  ibat  liMik  like  flaaa, 
alrrlcb  like  rubber,  and  wbicb 
are  proof  asainel  walcr.  aun- 
lisht.aila.and  many  rheniKuila 
are  made  from  VINVLITCayn- 
ibetic  rrains. 


COID-RROOFI  Coolant  for 

liquid -coidrd  aircraft  rnsinea 
auu  iiaac  iw«  auii-ficcac  in 
military  •■ara  and  trucks  is 
rihylcoc  shcol,  an  inipurtaal 
syntbelM;  chemical. 


M*N-MA»II  All  types  of 
ayalbelic  rubber  require  sya- 
thetic  iirsanic  cbcmioala  for 
their  manufaclure.llere’s  bops 
fur  tires  fur  you  in  the  futun. 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  fTT73  New  York  17,  N.  Y# 

Prbseipal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


AUOTt  AND  MITAU 
Mrtftllarsleal 
Hayaro  Caaopsay 

Dalta4  State*  Vaaadivai  Carparatlaa 


CHIMICAU 

CarbUa  aaJ  CarAaa  Chaailaal*  Car^rattaa 
ILICTtCDISr  CARSONS  AND  SATTIRIU 
NatAaaal  CarSaa  1  Baj.  laa* 


INDUSTRIAL  OASU  AND  CARSIDI  PLASTICS 

Tlia  Lla4a  Air  PraAacU  Caai^aay  Bakrlltr  Cary  aratlaa 

Tlir  Oawrid  RailraaA  Srrwlcr  <'.aaiyaay  Plastle*  DHrlalaa  af  CarMAr  aaA 

Xba  Pr«»t-0-LJta  Caa*yaays  laa.  CaoSaa  CliaaiUal*  Caryaratlaa 


Army  Colonel 
Strikes  Photog, 
Breaks  Camera 

Another  instance  has  come  to 
li^t  of  an  Army  officer  abusing 
a  news  photographer,  the  victim 
this  time  being  Don  Johnson,  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register, 
who  had  his  camera  smashed 
and  was  himself  struck  by  Col. 
J.  J.  Canella,  whom  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  photograph  after  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  arrai^ed  on  federal 
charges. 

The  incident  occurred  as  the 
officer  was  leaving  the  office  of 
the  IT.  S  Commissioner  at  Santa 
Ana,  Feb.  7,  where  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  a  charge  of  accepting 
a  bribe  while  he  was  post  quar¬ 
termaster  at  the  Santa  Ana 
Army  Air  Base. 

Dodges  Photographers 

Confronting  him  and  his  at¬ 
torney,  Otto  A.  Jacobs,  at  the 
door  were  Johnson  and  an  im- 
identified  syndicate  photogra¬ 
pher,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
three  hours  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  pictures. 

After  two  vain  attempts  to 
slip  past  the  cameramen,  the 
officer  dashed  into  an  elevator, 
'fhe  photographers  ran  down  the 
stairway  and  were  waiting  at 
the  street  floor  when  CTanella 
and  his  lawyer  got  there. 

As  Johnson  prepared  to  snap 
a  picture,  the  colonel  nished  at 
him.  striking  him  in  the  chest 
and  knocking  the  camera  to  ^e 
floor.  The  other  photographer 
tried  to  snap  the  action,  but 
Jacobs  thrust  the  camera  into 
the  air,  deflecting  his  aim. 

Canella,  a  former  football  star 
from  Iowa,  made  a  dash  into  the 
street  and  ran  through  heavy 
traffic  to  the  other  side,  with 
ttie  cameramen  in  pursuit.  CTa- 
nella  entered  a  drug  store  and 
the  photographers  stationed 
themselves  at  each  of  the  two 
entrances.  Then  the  officer  came 
out  and  moved  toward  Johnson, 
who  fled  in  order  to  save  the 
dim  already  exposed  and  the 
camera. 

When  Canella  had  apparently 
abandoned  the  chase,  Johnson 
turned  aroimd  to  see  him  stop  a 
car,  speak  briefly  to  the  driver, 
and  enter.  Canella  concealed  his 
face  with  the  car’s  sun  visor,  but 
Johnson  managed  to  get  a  shot 
of  him  behind  it.  Then  the  car 
pulled  away. 

At  last  report,  neither  the 
management  of  the  Register  nor 
Johnson  had  decided  whether  to 
press  charges  against  Canella  for 
assault 

■ 

Sioux  City  Walkout 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal,  morning,  and  Journal-Trib¬ 
une,  afternoon,  were  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  one-edition  basis 
with  emergency  help  Feb.  24, 
after  10  members  of  the  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
AITj,  were  reported  absent  from 
work  in  connection  with  what 
the  publishers  described  as  “a 
dispute  concerning  wages  and 
vacations.”  Arrival  of  a  Federal 
conciliator  was  awaited.  Union 
spokesmen  were  not  available 
immediately  for  comment 
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Belmrint  Radio 


nCHTING  AD 

Typical  oi  the  contributions  which 
many  notional  advertisers  are 
making  to  the  war  eiiort  is  this 
Belmont  Radio  Corp.  ad  in  sup¬ 
port  oi  the  drive  for  blood  dona¬ 
tions.  It  met  with  such  approval 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Red  Cross  that  at  the  latter 
organisation's  request  Belmont 
has  prepored  at  its  own  expense 
50,000  poster  reproductions  which 
are  being  distributed  through  the 
35  blood  donor  centers.  For  the 
poster  Belmont's  signoture  has 
been  eliminated  and  the  space 
used  to  list  local  addresses  oi  the 
centers.  Beaumont  and  Hohman, 
Inc.,  prepared  the  ad  which  is 
appearing  in  several  notional 
publications. 

H.  U.  Brown,  News  Vet, 
Marks  85th  Birthday 

Hilton  U.  Brown  had  a  “bus¬ 
man’s  holiday”  when  he  cele¬ 
brated  his  85th  birthday  Feb.  20. 
With  more  than  60  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  behind  him. 
he  chose  to  observe  the  occasion 
at  the  Miami.  Fla.  home  of  James 
M.  Cox,  former  governor  of 
Ohio  and  publisher  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  News  and  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  with 
the  Indianapolis  News  since 
1881,  when  he  joined  it  as  a 
cub  reporter.  He  rose  through 
the  ranks  during  the  long  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  newspaper 
and  at  the  present  time  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  News  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Brown  also  has  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  When  he  retired  as 
a  director  of  the  latter  group  in 
1935,  after  30  years  in  office,  a 
formal  resolution  was  passed  ex¬ 
pressing  “great  appreciation  for 
his  admirable  record  of  service 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.” 

With  his  country  now  em¬ 
broiled  in  another  World 
War,  Mr.  Brown  recalls  his 
reportorial  work  following  the 
last  war,  when  he  served  as 
correspondent  at  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris  and  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  wrote  voluminous¬ 
ly  on  this  subject,  and  on  mili- 
tarly  and  industrial  aspects  of 
Europe  during  the  war  and  after. 


Letters,  callers,  greeting  cards 
and  even  a  birthday  cake  with 
85  candles  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Mr.  Brown,  who  thought  he  was 
far  from  home  and  friends. 

“I’m  amazed  and  overwhelmed, 
but  very  grateful,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  how  so  many  people 
knew  I  was  here  or  that  it  was 
my  birthday.  I  came  down  to 
rest  for  a  few  days,  and  made 
no  preparations  at  all.” 

’The  printer’s  ink  in  his  veins 
came  out  with  the  question: 
“that’s  hot  on  the  wires  to¬ 
day?” 

Told  of  Allied  action  at  ’Truk 
and  on  the  Italian  beachhead, 
he  declared:  “Good  news;  that’s 
flne.  I’ll  accept  that  as  another 
birthday  present.  I  haven’t  any 
sons  in  this  war,  but  my  grand¬ 
sons  and  sons-in-law  are  flght- 
ing.” 

With  Mr.  Brown  are  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  W.  Ather¬ 
ton,  and  her  husband,  who  is  an 
Indiana  State  Senator. 

“It’s  fun  to  be  85  years  young 
and  live  into  another  genera¬ 
tion,”  he  reflected.  “And  I’ve 
had  a  fine  observation  stand — 
65  years  a  newspaperman.” 


Readers  Approve 
Wartime  Format 

continued  from  page  11 

Congratulations  on  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  wartime  format.  ’The 
shrinking  job  must  have  been 
both  painful  and  difficult,  but 
I  think  you  have  carried  it 
out  magnificently  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  publication  in 
its  present  form  is  most  pleasing. 

Alex  Faulkner, 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

New  York. 

After  being  a  subscriber  to  E. 
&  P.  for  these  many  years,  I  got 
a  shock  last  week  in  my  home  in 
Rye  when  I  got  the  small  copy 
of  E.  &  P.  I  said  “My  God,  what 
has  happened  to  it?”  However, 
after  looking  it  over  I  was  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised.  I  think  that 
Farrar  has  done  a  swell  job.  In 
fact,  it  looks  so  good  to  me  that 
I  hope  the  wartime  format  style 
stays  on  post-war. 

John  McCarthy, 

V  ice-President, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

It  is  the  greatest  improvement 
made  in  the  book  in  the  past 
decade.  I  think  you  have  con¬ 
verted  a  problem  into  an  advan¬ 
tageous  improvement,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  will  react  similarly. 

Maxwell  Fox, 
Director  of  Publicity, 

U.  S.  O.-Camp  Shows,  Inc. 

In  trying  to  compare  the  two 
issues  objectively,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  newer  form  is 
superior  in  every  respect.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  a  little  clumsy;  a  little  too 
wide  and  a  little  too  long;  just 
over  the  easy-to-handle  size.  The 
7-point  on  7Vfe-point  slug  body 
type  is  much  more  easily  read 
and  generally,  has  a  more  “de¬ 
cided”  appearance.  Lastly,  while 
there  seems  to  be  just  as  much 
“meat”  in  the  new  edition,  it 
doesn’t  look  so  formidable  to  ap¬ 
proach.  Over  all,  I  should  say. 


it  just  makes  for  a  little  eaiiir 
reading. 

Howard  S.  Mark, 
Circulation  and  Gencnl 
Manager,  Globe  and  Mtli, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

E.  &  P.  in  new  “Wartime  Foe 
mat”  just  out  of  our  mall  boa. 
Instead  of  “wartime,”  why  qk 
make  it  “from  now  on  out?”  ift 
a  great  improvement. 

C.  L.  Jacobt, 
Daily  Telegram, 
Norton,  Katw^ 

Congratulations  on  your  new 
format.  Frankly  I  like  it  better 
than  the  old  one. 

J.  M.  Hickerson, 

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc. 

New  Yoit 

Although  you  call  the  reduced 
page  size  of  Editor  &  PuBun 
an  emergency  wartime  meanoe, 
I  hope  you  will  never  return  to 
the  former  size.  The  new  liie 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  con¬ 
venience  of  handling  and  flliof. 
and  the  new  typography  in  the 
reduced  size  give  Editor  &  Pn- 
LisHER  an  appealing  charm  thit 
it  has  never  had  since  it  wa 
“modernized.”  It  is  now  a  joy 
again  to  read. 

H.  F.  Henricrs, 
The  Henry  F.  Henridu 
Publications,  Litchfield,  E 
■ 

Names  "Special" 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  ha 
named  the  John  Budd  Co.  ai  iti 
national  advertising  represent!- 
tive  effective  March  1,  Fred  E 
Pearce,  advertising  director,  ha 
announced.  This  is  the  first  ni- 
tional  representative  for  the 
Mirror  in  35  years. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  6 — New  Jersey  Prea 
Assn.,  88th  annual  meetini. 
Hotel  Stacey-Trent,  Trenton. 
N.  J. 

March  20-21  —  Interstile 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
annual  spring  convention 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

March  27-28  —  Canadian 
Press  Assn.,  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto. 

March  27-28  —  C  e n tral 
States  Circulation  Manager! 
Assn.,  spring  convention  and 
annual  meeting,  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago. _ 


SHAVING  MACHINES 

FOR  SMOOTHER  SHAVINO 
OF  FLAT  AND  CURVED  PUR 

Write  for  illustrated  bullsljj. 


■  DITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Pebreary  24. 
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The  Keystone  State  is  a 

KEYSTONE  MARKET 


Here,  in  the  varied  market  terrain  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  an  ideal  territory  in  which  to  test  your 
advertising  for  post-war  sales. 


The  Keystone  State  is  truly  a  Keystone  Market  in 
that  it  contains  every  type  of  community  —  from 
mining,  steel  and  textile  towns  to  farm  market  cen¬ 
ters. 

All  these  communities  are  served  by  local  news¬ 
papers  which  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  millions 
of  readers,  and  which  provide  a  real  opportunity 
for  the  kind  of  test  campaign  NOW  that  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  all  your  post-war  advertising. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow: 

Use  newspapers  regularly 
Use  newspaper-type  copy 
Merchandise  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  enough  newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  can  give  you  a  lot 
of  help  in  putting  them  into  effect.  Don't  hesitate 
to  call  on  them. 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&^ 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


DITOR  &  rUBLISHER  fer  Febreery  2S,  1944 
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Dailies  Printed 
$25,843/776  in 
War  Effort  Ads 

August-December 
Bureau  Survey  Shows 
Bonds  Top  Theme 

December  war-effort  advertis¬ 
ing  in  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  brings  the  total  for  the 
five  months,  covered  since  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
began  its  regular  survey  of  this 
classification  in  August,  to  |Z5,* 
843,776.42,  $4,617,600.52  of  which 
was  piled  up  in  December. 

Continuing  in  first  place 
among  the  37  different  projects 
listed.  War  Bond  advertising  ac¬ 
counted  for  $1,498,466.75  of  the 
December  space  and  $10,474,- 
983.15  of  the  August  through  D^ 
cember  total.  It  was  followed  in 
second  place  by  “Don’t  Tele¬ 
phone”  which  leads  the  list  of 
war  conservation  advertising 
with  $522,767.28  for  the  month 
and  $2,424,946.86  for  the  five 
months. 

Though  only  ninth  for  the  en¬ 
tire  period,  “Don’t  Travel’’ 
placed  third  in  December  with 
$423,870.58  as  advertisers  put 
forth  extra  effort  to  minimize 
holiday  travel. 

Emphasise  Salvage 

Increased  emphasis  on  fat  and 
paper  salvage  put  these  two 
projects  in  fourth  and  fifth 
places,  respectively,  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  former  having  $340,- 
361.84  and  the  latter  $328,565.58. 

Support  of  the  waste  paper 
drive  by  newspapers  was  largely 
responsible  for  pushing  the 
newspaper-donated  space  in  De¬ 
cember  to  almost  four  times  that 
given  in  November.  Exclusive 
of  War  Bond  advertising,  which 
is  not  broken  down  as  to  spon¬ 
sorship,  in  December  $2,843,689.- 
32  was  paid  for  by  advertisers 
and  $275,444.45  donated  by  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  $192,973.76  was 
for  waste  paper  salvage. 

Of  the  war-effort  advertising 
paid  for  by  advertisers,  $2,100,- 
924.23  was  sponsored  by  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,  $674,765.09  by  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers  and  $68,000  by 
the  government  for  recruiting. 

’The  survey,  made  for  the  bu¬ 
reau  by  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  covered  26  separate 
projects  in  December  plus  mis¬ 
cellaneous  and  multiple  projects 
and,  of  course,  includes  on^  ad¬ 
vertising,  making  no  attempt  to 
record  the  amount  of  editorial 
space  donated. 

Following  is  the  break-down 
for  the  August-December  pe¬ 
riod: 


>nCWSPAPBB  ADVBBTiaiNO  IN  SUP- 
POBT  OF  THB  WAB  BFFOBT — 
AUOU8T-DBCBMBBB,  1948 


(Aa  reported  b,  the  Advertleins 
Chockln,  Bureau,  Inc.) 

Proieet  Bspeoditure  Bank 

War  Bonds*  . $10,474,883.16  1 


Don’t  Telephone 

Don't  Travel . 

Pat  a  Oreaae  Salvase 
Waste  Paper  Salvase 
OiriUan  Morale  . . . 
Blood  DonaUoo  . . , 
Antl-Innation  .... 
Bn,  Tour  Pnel  How 
MulUple  Proiects.  . 


2.424.946.88 
714.214.88  9 

714.681.38  8 

690.761.78  10 
1.09a,48i38  4 
472.888.04  14 
730.860.08  7 

466.860.98  16 
380.341.68  16 


Recruitinfr  —  Armed 
Services  . 

770.316.04 

6 

Becruitin, — War  In¬ 
dustry  . 

636.210.29 

11 

Armed  Forces  Morale 

229.760.04 

20 

O.S.  Army — Recruit- 
In,  (WAC)**..  . 

470.000.00 

12 

Food  (incl.  Crop 
Corps  A  Black 
Market)  . 

063.643.67 

6 

National  War  Fund 

1,641.638.22 

3 

LUrht  and  Power 
Conservation  . . . 

476.266.66 

13 

Appliance  Conserva¬ 
tion  . 

230,038.83 

10 

Absenteeism  . 

144.606.98 

22 

Shop  Early  . 

103.203.80 

23 

OivUian  Defense . . . 

200.364.60 

21 

Tire  and  Car  Con¬ 
servation  . 

206.336.48 

17 

Merchant  Marine— 
Becruitin,**  . . . 

68.000.00 

27 

Rumor  Prevention . 

67.070.86 

30 

Bottle  Sal  van.  .  . . 

63.436.03 

28 

Tin  Can  Salvan . . 

30.017.06 

32 

Non-Discrimination . 

71.807.26 

26 

Scrap  Metal  Salvan 

00,210.04 

24 

Home  Up-Keep .... 

3.674.06 

86 

Phononapb  Record 
Salvace  . 

6.400.20 

85 

Stockin,  Salvan.  . 

1,411.76 

87 

Aircraft  Wamin, 

Service  . 

69.869.17 

26 

Forest  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  . 

13.608.32 

33 

U.S.  Army — Recruit- 
in,  (ex.  WAC)** 

280.600.00 

18 

Christmas  Mailin,. 

62,772.78 

20 

Share  Tour  Home. 

46.763.26 

31 

Home  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  . 

12.700.76 

34 

Miscellaneous  .... 

614,078.01 

— 

total  . $36,843,776.42 

•Taken  by  A.C.B..  Inc.,  from  the 
special  report  it  prepared  for  the 
Trcagury.  Because  of  the  Treasury’s 
wish  to  keep  Fourth  War  Loan  fl/ures 
separate  from  other  Bond  fl/ures.  the 
above  fltrures  do  not  include  any  Fourth 
Loan  advertisinsr  which  mi/ht  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  December.  The,  do  include, 
however,  all  bond  advertising  not  pro¬ 
moting  the  Fourth  Loan  that  appeared 
through  Jan.  8.  Fourth  War  Loan  ad- 
veHlsing  began  officially  Jan.  9. 

••Indicates  advertising  for  recruiting 
paid  for  by  the  government.  All  other 
projects  represent  money  spent  by  na¬ 
tional  or  local  advertisers  or  space 
donated  by  newspapers. 


Philadelphia  Radio 
Station  Is  Sold 

Originally  owned  by  the  de- 
ftmet  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Company,  and  installed  by  them 
in  the  Ledger  Building  facing 
Independence  Square,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WHAT  has  been  sold  to 
William  A.  Banks,  a  Philadel¬ 
phian  who  has  been  affiliated 
with  local  radio  stations  in  that 
city  'Virtually  since  the  beginning 
of  commercial  broadcasting. 

WHAT  first  went  on  the  air 
March  30,  1930,  and  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Public  Ledger  un¬ 
til  that  newspaper  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  in  1934.  Subse¬ 
quently,  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  Company, 
but  remained  at  the  old  Ledger 
headquarters,  6th  and  Chestnut 
streets. 

Now  operated  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  directors  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  after  electing  the  new 
owner  president,  announced  ap¬ 
plication  would  be  made  at  once 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  an  increase  in 
the  wattage  of  the  station  and 
for  an  increase  in  broadcasting 
time. 

For  the  past  12  years  Banks 
has  been  sales  representative  for 
radio  station  WfP,  the  Gimbel 
station,  which  broadcasts  Mu¬ 
tual  programs  in  addition  to  lo¬ 
cal  features. 


Col.  McCormick 
Tells  Why  He 
Abjures  Office 


Turns  Down  Chance  at 
Presidency  So  He  Con 
Guard  American  Freedoms 


New  Orleans,  Feb.  24 — Colo¬ 
nel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  was  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  last  week  to  address  the 
Young  Men’s  Business  Club,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  rejected  sug¬ 
gestions  that  he  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  because  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  "stand  guard” 
with  his  newspaper. 

“Since  1914  when  events  de¬ 
manded  that  I  assume  direction 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  I  have 
regarded  that  enterpriM  as  a 
public  trust,  not  merely  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  vast  circulation. 
I  have  thought  of  it  as  a  great 
watch  tower,  where  national 
trends  could  be  observed  accu¬ 
rately  and  reported  fearlessly,” 
he  said. 

‘"That  has  been  my  mission. 
Since  1932,  when  the  American 
Republic  first  was  endangered 
by  experiments  of  the  present 
administration  my  purpose  has 
hardened  into  resolution.  ’The 
’Tribime  must  stand  guard  in  this 
critical  period.  If  I  were  to 
leave  it  to  seek  the  political  of¬ 
fice  my  friends  are  kind  enough 
to  desire  for  me,  I  should  be  fail¬ 
ing  in  my  duty  as  an  American,” 
he  continued. 


Hits  Administration 

He  referred  to  a  statement 
once  made  by  Huey  P.  Long,  late 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  if 
Commimism  and  Fascism  ever 
came  to  this  country  they  would 
be  called  “Americanism,”  and 
stated  that  he  had  come  to  speak 
before  the  yoimg  men  of  New 
Orleans  in  hopes  that  many 
would  become  aware  of  “the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  our  present  ad¬ 
ministration  is  leading  us.” 

He  urged  a  return  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  nation’s  early  lead¬ 
ers  and  said  that  he  saw  the 
need  of  only  one  more  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution — a 
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provision  to  limit  the  presidsa- 
tial  term. 

He  stressed  his  advocacy  of 
isolationism  by  referring  to 
George  Washington’s  words: 
“We  may  safely  trust  to  tem¬ 
porary  alliances  for  exhaoidl- 
nary  emergencies.  It  is  our  trui 
policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma¬ 
nent  alliances  with  any  portioa 
of  the  foreign  world.” 

Lashing  out  at  the  govern¬ 
ments  in  exile  now  functioning 
in  this  country,  he  described 
them  as  a  “mendicant  group  of 
nations  whose  representattva 
lately  have  been  living  lavish 
in  Atlantic  City  at  our  expenas.* 

He  stated  that  the  U.  S.  should 
retain  such  islands  as  are  takaa 
from  the  Japanese,  hold  air 
bases  and  radio  stations  whsF 
ever  this  country  has  built  tbsu 
and  secure  now,  by  treaty,  "the 
right  to  fly  directly  everywhem 
we  want  to  go.” 

He  also  suggested  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments  be  required 
to  liquidate  their  holding  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
said  that  American  soldien 
would  not  be  willing  to  sene 
in  armies  of  occupation  afte 
the  war  “to  carry  out  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  people  at  home  who 
have  large  foreign  investment!.'' 


Doilies,  Weeklies 
Up  Rates  in  Penna. 


Eight  Pennsylvania  dalHw 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  thoK 
increasing  single  copy  prica 
from  three  to  four  cents  durioi 
the  past  several  months,  ac 
cording  to  a  tabulation  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publiahen' 
Association.  Three  weeklie 
with  subscription  increases  wen 
also  listedt 

The  dailies  are:  Easton  Ex¬ 
press,  Uniontown  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  Evening  Standard. 
Donora  Herald-American,  Mo- 
nongahela  Republican,  Mount 
Carmel  Item,  Titusville  Herald 
and  Brownsville  Telegraph.  Car 
rier,  mail  and  wholesale  rates 
were  increased  accordingly. 

The  Williamsport  Grit,  na¬ 
tional  weely,  advanced  from  fin 
to  seven  cents  per  copy,  while 
the  yearly  subscription  rate 
went  from  $2  to  $2.50.  The  Port 
Allegheny  Reporter-Argus  went 
from  $2  to  $2.50  and  the  Svmrtk- 
morean  from  $2.50  to  $3. _ 


Austraiia 


EXTRA  READERS 


PER  ISSUE  .  . . 


Each  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  read  by  3.63 
readers  in  addition  to  the 
original  subscriber,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A  survey  among  700 
representative  subscribers, 
conducted  by  Charles  L. 
Allen,  Assistant  Dean  and 
Research  Director,  Medill 
School*  of  Journalism, 
Nortnwestem  University. 


•  Til.  only  jeiini.i  givlaf  tb 
nkw«  of  .dvartlMra.  .dwHir 
ing.  publishing,  prinfiH 
eomm.rci.l  b^deatliM  h 
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Australia  and  Naw 


If  you  ar.  pUnniag  salat  ao 
paigat  or  ara  Intaraaltd  h 
tbasa  torritoriaa  road 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


ruMIshaS  MaalMr 
SubscrIpMaa  rata  $IJ(  8* 


Warmtek  BUg„  HmmUtom  SSn  Sr*" 
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Agriculture 


To  the  vast  income  of  New  England’s  industries,  to  the  tremendous  mar¬ 
ket  for  consumer  goods  represented  hy  the  payrolls  of  her  factories  and 
mills,  add — 

$217,982,000  for  farm  crops 

$245,095,000  for  farm  livestock  and  livestock  products 


There’s  a  farm  market  of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  whose  needs  must 
be  supplied  as  soon  as  war-time  restrictions  can  be  lifted. 

The  New  England  farmer,  like  New  England’s  industries,  is  planning 
ahead,  and  he  looks  to  his  local  newspaper  for  news  of  what  goods  he 
can  buy  and  when — 

He  will  look  to  it  also  for  news  of  whose  goods  he  can  buy  and  where. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  to  reach  a  waiting  market 
and  presell  his  product  now  through  New  England’s  local  newspapers 
whose  daily  circulation  of  3,942,941  covers  every  city,  town,  and  farm 
in  this  territory. 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  take  advantage 
of  it. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Ntwi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaona  Santinail  (E) 

Manchaitar  Union  Laadar  (MRE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Timat  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Froa  Prau  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Tintat  (E) 

Boiton  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  ($) 

■  OITOR  A  PUILISHER 


Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  A  Amarican  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 
Brockton  Entarprlsa-Timas  (I) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhlll  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawronca  Eagla-Trlbuno  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

for  Fcbraary  2i,  1944 


Pittsfiald  Barkshiro  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatto  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trlbuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MAE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 


iridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE) 
lanbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 
lartford  Courant  (M) 
lartford  Courant  (S) 

«larldoa  Journal  (E) 
jartdan  Racord  (M) 
low  Britain  Harald  (E) 
law  Havan  Ragistor  (EAS) 
law  London  Day  (E) 
lorwalk  Hour  (E) 

lorwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Vatorbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Vatorbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(EAS) 
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JOHN  M.  CADIGAN.  55,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Globe  for  the  past  18 
years,  died  Feb.  20  following  a 
heart  attack.  He  joined  the 
Globe  staff  in  1917  after  having 
work^  on  the  oid  Traveler,  the 
American,  the  Record  and  the 
Journal. 

James  Hancock  Kelly,  57, 
pressroom  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
since  1931  and  a  member  of  that 
newspaper’s  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  for  over  17  years,  died  Feb. 
18  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
also  served  on  the  old  New  York 
Herald,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Sun. 

TifflODORE  Long  Holman,  59, 
publisher  of  the  Bingham 
(Utah)  Bulletin  and  Press  from 
1907  to  1911,  then  publisher  of 
the  Western  Weekly  until  1917, 
died  Feb.  1  in  New  Bloomfield, 
Pa.,  of  a  heart  ailment. 

WiLMER  E.  Kay,  56,  stereotyper 
for  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
died  Feb.  14  at  his  home  in 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was  a  native 
of  Richmond,  began  work  as  a 
stereotyper  for  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  in  1909,  and 
continued  with  that  paper  until 
his  death. 

Edward  O.  McLean,  68,  former 
editor  of  the  old  Ludington 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  died  Feb.  13 
in  Ludington. 

Lewis  W.  Fuller.  83,  banker 
and  founder  of  the  White  Cloud 
(Mich.)  Eagle,  died  Feb.  17  in 
Blodgett  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Donald  MacGregor,  53,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  and  Washington 
newspaper  man,  died  Feb.  17  at 
Mount  Alto  Hospital,  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  during 
the  Wilson  administration  before 
the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  and  later  handled  publicity 
for  several  political  campaigns. 
In  recent  years  he  had  l^n 
free-lancing  until  the  present 
war  made  him  a  civilian  employe 
in  the  War  Dept,  press  section. 

Judge  Henry  Alden  Clark,  94, 
former  publisher  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Daily  Gazette,  forerunner 
of  the  present  Erie  Dispatch- 
Herald,  died  Feb.  15.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  Boston  and  Erie, 
served  20  years  on  the  bench  as 
Erie  County’s  first  presiding 
Orphans  Court  Judge,  and  was 
in  tfae  state  legislature  and  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Percy  Lester  Anmrson,  63, 
foreman  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  tor  the 
past  ten  years  and  an  employe 
of  the  composing  room  for 
nearly  39  years,  died  following 
a  heart  attack  Feb.  21.  For  23 
years  he  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Jersey  City  Typographical 
Union  No.  94  and  for  many 
years  he  was  assistant  secretary 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

H.  S.  Sturgis,  79,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Neosho  (Mo.) 
Timet  for  the  past  35  years  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association,  died 
Feb.  21. 


Wm.  R.  Peters  Dies 

William  R.  Peters,  56,  treas¬ 
urer  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Illinois  Publish¬ 
ing  &  Printing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the'  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  died  Feb.  19  at  the 
Mayo  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Hearst  organization  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  for  22  years.  Born 
in  Marquette,  Mich.,  May  17, 
1887,  Mr.  Peters  entered  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  of  the  Hearst 
Corporations  of  New  York  in 
April,  1922.  The  following  year 
he  joined  the  executive  staff  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
and  remained  there  until  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  in  1932.  Mr.  Peters 
became  seriously  ill  shortly  af¬ 
ter  Christmas  and  entered  the 
Mayo  Hospital  last  month.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 


Ethel  F.  Peters  a  sister  and  a 
brother. 

■ 

Strikers  Beat  Reporter 

striking  Montreal  transit 
workers  attacked  and  beat  Stan¬ 
ley  Mantrop,  Montreal  Star  re¬ 
porter,  last  week  and  divested 
him  of  his  coat  and  hat,  after  he 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  a 
meeting  of  the  group,  it  was 
stated  in  an  article  in  the  Star. 
According  to  the  report,  Man¬ 
trop,  after  leaving  the  meeting, 
was  followed  in  an  automobile 
by  some  of  the  strikers,  who 
baited  him  and  refused  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  his  office  or  his 
home.  When  he  attempted  to 
flee,  it  was  stated,  he  was  over¬ 
taken  and  set  upon,  and,  after 
being  struck  in  the  face  several 
times,  he  escaped  minus  his 
overcoat  and  hat.  He  was  con¬ 
fined  in  bed. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima— .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  iniartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima — .90  par  lina 
2  tima* — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  tima* — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cost  of  any  clauifiad  ad- 
vartisamant,  count  five  avaraga  word* 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad 
for  publication  is  threa  lines.  Advar- 
tisars  who  key  thair  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  baing  kept  before  employers  in 
tha  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Ttanaa  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  ToA  18,  H.  T. 


_ Special  Notica _ 

DEAB  ZmiTOB  ft  FUBLISHEB— Sav¬ 
ing  paper  is  OK,  bat  the  publicity  man 
who  writes  on  both  sides  of  his  paper 
has  two  strikes  against  him,  ask  the 
boys  on  the  city  desk.  L.  M.  Nichols, 
Record,  Bristow,  Okla. _ 

_ BRtleest  OppertaRHy _ 

OFPOBTTTNITT  FOB  a  capable  news¬ 
paperman  over  38,  skilled  in  ad-selling 
in  small  city  field,  to  join  me  in  expan¬ 
sion  good  weekly.  Substantial  interest 
for  $5,000.  Very  favorable  Central 
State  spot.  Can  go  daily.  Modest  sal¬ 
ary  to  start  bat  real  prospects  for  a 
plugger.  dive  fall  details  in  your  first 
letter.  Confidential.  Box  1215,  Editor 
ft  Pablisher, _  _ 


Nawtpapar  Brekon 

CAPABLE  HANDUBO,  baying,  aaU- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  er  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leasea  or  trades, 
Len  Feigkner  Agency,  Xaaksillo,  Miaft. 


Nowspopor  Brokorf 

W.  H.  OLOVEB  CO.,  VENTDBA, 
ftAT.TW  Confidential  data  on  newspa- 
per  properties  west  of  Chicago. _ 

Wawtpgpar  Propnrflos 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought — Sold — Appraised 
ALL  MATTERS  CONFIDENTIAL 
L,  P.  Likely.  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Invttmowt  Opporfawlty 

PROFITABLE  DAILY  and  group  of 
weekly  newspapers — founded  100  years 
and  lees — owning  complete  plant  and 
fire-proof  building.  Capital  structure 
$50,000,  preferred  4%  cumulative 
stock,  equal  number  of  no-pSr  common 
— no  mortgages.  Preferred  stock  for 
sale  at  par  and  share  for  share  common 
given  as  bonas.  Box  1217  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

FOR  AGGRESSIVE  PTJMJSHEB  or 
substantial  newspaper  man  with  pub¬ 
lishing  ambition — two  infinentlal  re¬ 
spected  weeklies  in  East.  Printed  in 
one  modern  well  equipped  plant.  1048 
gross  including  job  printing  over 
$80,000.00  net  would  show  35%  re¬ 
turn  on  asking  price.  Box  1185,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  TRADE  MAGAZINE. 

Established  thirty  years.  Alone  in 
coast  field.  ABO.  Full  price  $35,000 
— all  cash.  Box  1201,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

FOB  UlASE  to  reliable  party:  Estab¬ 
lished  East  Texas  county  seat  weekly 
gross  $15,000;  if  interested  write  box 
1207,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  AND 
PRINTING  PLANT,  established  23 
years,  grossing  $22,000  to  $27,000 
yearly,  modern  equipment.  Only  plant 
in  town,  largest  in  the  county  and 
largest  circulation  in  coovy.  Owner 
retiring,  will  sacrifice  $30,000  property 
for  half.  Making  money.  Write  or 
telegraph  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
N.  V. 

PUBLISHER  CALLED  INTO  SER¬ 
VICE.  Daily  must  be  sold.  Small 
cash  payment.  Mountain  state.  Price 
cut.  Action  is  required.  Write  or 
Air  Mail  your  interest.  Signed  by  W. 
H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Nawtpopart  Waafad 

SMALL  DAILY  OR  LARGE  WEESS^ 

in  East.  Netting  $8,000  to  $10,000. 
Two  experienced  newspaper  men.  Sub¬ 
stantial  finances.  Box  1205,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 


Maekaaleal  BaaipoMof  Wootod 

DUPLEX  ot '  ^ 

PRESS,  printing  8  pngna.  State  age, 
serial  number  and  beat  priea.  Bex  $19, 
Editor  ft  Pnbltaher.  ^ 

WANTED:  BOTABY  PRESS,  modem 
and  in  good  eondition  for  eask.  Bex 
1247,  Editor  ft  Pnblisfter. 


Meckaaleoi  Eqalpmaat  Waatad 

(Crat’d) 

WANfm  ■ 

Goaa  preee,  singla  width  (two  para 
wide),  18%  inm  printing  disssstss  - 
21%  iaeh  eat-edf  or  doek  far  sara 
Giv  fnil  detaila  aad  prieea.  Ben  lom 
Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 

30  H.  P.  280  VOLT  D.C.  COMPOlfll 
WOUND  MOTOR  for  Duplex  TubGw 
Press  7  to  11  hundred  R.P.M.  Qssl 
condition.  Advise  lowest  price.  Imo 
rence  Sunday  Sun,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Halp  Wanted 

Adnanistrativc 

MANAGER.  Capable  of  assuming  fj| 
responsibility  daily  and  two  lira 
weekliea  for  duration  of  war.  Prssmi 
manager  subject  to  draft.  Moat  be  an 
periencad  in  all  phase*  ef  pabliskhg 
ineluding  labor  relations  and  labor  am 
traet  negotiations.  Must  ba  thoraagl^ 
familiar  with  all  government  rsgi^ 
tioim  and  their  sppliaatien  to  nawsm 
per  publishing.  Must  be  draft  exaaii 
Salary  $80  per  week.  Wriu  sxi^ 
euee  and  rsfarences.  Box  1089,  IS- 
ter  ft  Publiakar. 

NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  nld 
western,  seeks  man  or  woman  for  le 
sponsible,  interesting  position  vilk 
future.  Service  correspondence,  biUe 
tin  writing,  special  studies,  etc.  Neva 
paper  business  and  editorial  depan. 
ment  experience  desirable.  Giv*  sR 
experience,  education,  draft  status,  nl- 
ary  requirements.  Box  1211,  Editir 
ft  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  DR 
TBICT  MANAGER  for  morning  open- 
tion  in  Middle  West.  Give  refereoca. 
snapshot,  draft  status.  Good  piy. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Ba 
1212,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY 
MAN  with  lay-out  and  copy-writii| 
ability.  Permanent.  $50.00  to  itsit 
Advancement.  Afternoon  daily,  8,0M 
circulation.  Times-Journal,  Vinelssi 
N.  J. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  man  « 
woman,  thoroughly  experienced  in  Uj- 
nuts  and  selling,  who  isn't  afraid  n 
work.  Must  be  sober,  neat,  indnith- 
ous.  Southwest  Times,  Pulaski,  V*. 

ADVEBTI81NO  SALESBlAlf 
DESIRABLE  opening  for  advertiiiai 
man  or  advertising  woman.  Must  la 
experienced  copy  writer  and  top  tala- 
man.  Write  full  details  as  to  expui- 
ence.  W.  W.  Ottaway,  Business  Ms* 
ager.  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Tina 
Herald. 


DAN  YOU  SELL? 

IF  you  are  a  young  man,  can  sdl 
looking  for  a  good  newspaper  advw- 
tising  connection,  it  will  probably  psr 
you  to  investigata  this  advertisammt 
Deep  South  non-war  boom  city  d 
100,000,  has  good  staff  position  opa 
for  right  man.  Permanant.  Wrin 

gersonal  information,  salary,  eta.  ti 
ox  1188,  Editor  ft  Publishar. 


EXPERIENCED,  draf^roof,  reliakii 
man  for  local  staff  in  Weatem  City  d 
20,000.  Permanent  position,  chase*  ti 
assume  charge  of  department.  Oil* 
full  information  including  salary  O- 
pected.  Box  1186,  Editor  ft  PublislMa 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and  CL03 
FIED  SALESMAN.  Both  positieai 
permanent  with  assured  future  fa 
right  men.  Write  complete  details,  in 
eluding  draft  status,  salary  desired  sal 
past  experience  to  0.  H.  Norton,  Bti. 
Mgr.,  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
mOR  GRADE  CONNECTICUT  ~ 
weekly  labor  newspaper  (A.FJ>.) 
wants  first  class  advertising  salesinsa 
Retail  selling  and  special  editios*. 
Permanent  position;  excellent  chasM 
for  advancement.  Box  1232,  Edita 

ft  Publisher. _ _ 

SALESMAN— National  department  d 
a  large  metropolitan  newspaper  wash 
top-flight  man  who  has  a  record  a*  > 
producer,  to  contact  field  represeat*' 
tives,  wholesale  jobbers,  and  ageneiR 
Write  giving  your  complete  backgrossd 
— business  and  educational — and  fsf 
nish  satisfactory  recommendatisM 
from  former  employer.  Must  be  draft 
exempt.  Man  with  car  preferred.  Bis 
1239,  Editor  ft  PuMishur, 


IDITOR  ft  PURlISHIIl  for  MrMry  2*. 
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Help  Waa««4 

A^TcrtuMf  (Coat'J) 

*5 — A  GOOD  COMBINATION 
fftntr  AKD  desk  MAN  alio  adver- 
uac  oaleiman  who  can  aell.  Excel- 
■7  living  and  working  conditiona  in 
•a  of  B.OOO  and  one  of  Ohio's  out- 
«ding  amsll  papers.  Give 

Mplete  detail!  ai  to  quaiiflestions. 
aHrv  reqnirenienta  in  first  letter  to 
Ha  Wilson,  Oircleville  Herald,  Circle- 

SU«,  Ohio. _ _ 

_D~mMEDIATEI.T  ADT^K- 
O  MAN  who  is  a  good  salesman. 
Is  cop7  writer,  good  at  layouts. 
Msnent.  Progressive  well  esUb- 
aksd  midwest  daily  in  town  of  13,000. 
tin  Sts,  draft  sUtus,  starting  salary, 
(pariwee.  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Pub- 

skor. _ 

JJgfEDi  MANAOEE  weekly  news- 
apsr,  must  be  go-getter.  Should  know 
Sohases  of  country  shop.  Salary 
ad  percentage.  Box  1208,  Editor  A 

fSvin  WoMiir  to  take  over  clasai- 
M.  Wisconsin  daily.  Box  1222, 
Uitor  *  Publisher. 


Help  WoMtod 

Cartoonist 

r#AkT  TO  OET  ?OOETHEB  witb~a 
nod  part  time  cartoonist  who  can 
jnw  up  my  gag  ideas.  Object  pnbli- 
ation.  Box  1226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Wanted 

Circulatian 

MOmO  INTEBHOTTNTAIN  NEWS^ 
FAPES  hss  immediate  opening  for  live 
ttiistant  circulation  manager.  Sonnd 
nperience  Little  Merchant  essential. 
This  is  growing  field  but  a  non-defense 
■res.  Not  a  duration  job.  Send  back- 
pound.  Snapshot.  Salary  expecta- 
uen  first  letter.  Box  1115,  Editor  & 

Pnblistier. _ 

VANTED  CIBCDLATION  MAN  small 
Northern  New  England  afternoon  daily 
M  build  county  and  city  circulation, 
forinsnect  opportunity.  Box  1236, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

H*lp  Wanted 

Editorial 

CAPABLE  MANAOINO  EDITOB,  good 
desk  executive  and  writer,  wanted  by 
veiling  daily  in  fast-growing  Massa- 
husetts  city  of  18,000.  Good  non- 
duration  Job  awaits  right  man.  This 
iper  advances  or  graduates  men  to 
etropolitan  fields.  Good  working 
nditions  and  pay.  Send  photo, 
lie  salary.  Box  1146,  Editor  A 

nblisher. _ 

OFTBEADEB — Must  bo  first-class, 
ppreriate  if  no  hacks  or  beginners 
ipply.  $60,  five-day  week,  upstate 
hew  York.  Box  1230,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 

tesK  MAN  — ^Must  be  experienced, 
lut  and  accurate.  Permanent  Job. 
Dntstanding  New  Jersey  afternoon 
lewspaper.  Opportunity  for  capable 
isn.  Give  details,  salary  expected. 

Editor,  Plainfield  Courier-News. _ 

WTO  DESK  MEN,  two  for  evening 
W  two  for  morning  editions  by  St. 
wph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Qaxette. 
ioi  a  war  plant  town.  Reasonable 
tats  and  living  costs.  Give  experi- 
kce.  age,  draft  status  and  salary  ex- 
Sated. _ 

HELP  WANTED 
ALL  DEPABTBCENTS 
ORGANIZATION  long-established 
ily  newspaper  in  popular  resort  city, 
■*101)011180  atmosphere,  makes  open- 
editorial,  advertising  help.  Per- 
•xt  positions.  Write  what  yon 
ta  to  offer.  State  salary  needs. 
'7*a*_union  afiiliations,  if  any.  Box 
03.  Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


'  0*  WOMAN,  with  solid  baek- 
nd  of  local  news  reporting  and 
buf  sxporience,  to  handle  local  and 
8  work  on  small,  alert  daily  news- 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Prefer 
n  with  small  daily  or  large  week- 
tscord.  $40  per  week.  Box  1244, 
A  Pnbliaher. 

OB  WOMAN  able  to  handle  wire 
•s  well  as  general  assignment, 
meat  position  st  good  starting 
;  know  the  ropes  as  we 

as  t  time  for  experiments.  Tell  ns 
J  experience,  salary  requirements 
letter.  Times  Jonrnal,  Vine- 


WMtod 

_ Eaitetial  (Coat'4) _ 

MAlTAftlNO  EDITOB  old  established 
daily;  permanent;  full  news  responsi¬ 
bility.  Air  mail  application  giving 
personal  biography,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Oregon  States- 

man,  Salem,  Oregon. _ 

n.niraw.A'L.  MPOBTEB.  man  or  wom- 
an,  permanent,  must  be  fast,  sober, 
thoroughly  experienced,  be  able  to 
assist  on  desk.  Apply  Southwest 

Times.  Pulaski.  Va. _ 

MAN  OB  WOMAN  to  handle  AP  tele- 
type  report  Michigan  paper  of  10,000 
circulation  in  central  part  of  state. 
Good  town  and  permanent  position  if 
desired.  Will  pay  on  basis  of  previous 
experience  and  ability.  Job  open  now 
because  of  present  employe  going  into 
draft.  Write  Argus-Press,  Owosso, 

Mich.  _ 

MAGAZINE  BDITOB  wanted  for  top- 
Aight  monthly  publiahed  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  most  be  man  who  has  consider¬ 
able  trade  union  experience  on  policy¬ 
making  level,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  journalism,  able  writer,  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  secure  excellent  articles  and 
handle  art  and  production  details. 
Well-paid  position;  some  prospeet  but 
no  guarantee  of  postwar  employment. 
Please  describe  your  labor  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  in  full  detail.  All 
replies  will  be  treated  as  confidential. 
Box  1189.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PBESS  AGENT  Free  Lance  World 
(lorrespondonce  Club,  505  5th  Ave., 
Room  1302,  N.  Y.  C.,  Mu  2-4180. 
WAMTED:  OOMFBTEET  NEWSPA- 
PEB  MAN  for  editorial  work  (mainly 
desk,  page  make-up)  on  leading  farm 
newspaper  in  Pae.  Northwest.  Borne 
farm  knowledge  preferred  but  not  es- 
sentiaL  State  experience,  starting 
■alary.  NORTHWEST  FARM  NEWS, 
Box  955,  Bellingham,  Washington. 
WANTED — EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
experienced  in  copy  editing  and  am¬ 
bitious  to  achieve  responsible  editorial 
or  executive  status  on  one  of  a  group 
of  well-established  trade  journals. 
Write  Miller  Publishing  Company,  118 
.South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis  2,  Min¬ 
nesota.  giving  age.  references,  experi¬ 
ence.  draft  .status  and  salary  expected. 
WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN’S 
PAGE  and  society  editor.  Box  1249, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  TELEGRAPH  EDITOB  for 
New  England  Daily.  State  experience 
and  salary  required.  Box  1200,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  TELEGRAPH  EDITOB; 
also  good  city  hall  reporter.  Box 
1248.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Help  Wonttd 

Mechanical 


ONE  STEREOTYPE^  One  pressman 
sitnation  open  $48.00  weekly.  Write 
Air  Mail  John  W.  Ferguson.  Post 
Times,  West  Palm  Beach,  PHa. 
OPENING  FOR  AMBITIOUS  COM¬ 
POSITOR,  mechanically  inclined,  com¬ 
petent  to  assist  in  maintenance  of  well 
kept  plant.  Seven  machines,  Ludlow, 
Elrod  and  Teletypecasters.  Evening 
daily.  20,000.  Southern  city  50,000. 
Box  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
LINOTTPE  OPERATOR  on  small  af- 
ternoon  daily,  4  hrs.  weekly,  and  extra 
overtime.  Claremeton  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle. 

WANTED  —  INTEETTPE  OPBEA- 

TORS,  Union  shop.  Night  work. 
Permanent.  Top  wages.  Contact  San¬ 
ford  Selsam,  Timea  Recorder,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 


Help  WcMtod 
Mechanical  (Coat'd) 
LINOTTPE  OPERATOR.  .Mesa,  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  town  of  18,000.  Best 
working  conditions.  Straight  matter. 
Write  giving  any  references,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  draft  status  and  salary  expected. 
Box  1234,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Litrary  A9aacy  Sarvic# 

FEATURE  WRITERS — Magasine  ex¬ 
perience.  Opportunities  in  National 
Publications.  Bertha  Klansner,  Latar- 
ary  Agency,  607  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y,  IT, 

Sitaatiois  Waiiad 
AdauaistratiTe 

ACOOimTANT  -  OFFI^  MANAGiR, 
with  seven  years  experience  in  Daily- 
Radio,  and  allied  activities  desires  a 
change.  Position  must  be  permanent. 
Army  don't  want  me.  Box  1133,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE.  Editor  and  publisher. 
Newspaper  executive  experienced  all 
phases  newspaper  operation  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  town  field.  Has  success¬ 
fully  operated  own  properties.  Well 
known  in  business.  'Thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  1-AH  classification.  Will  con¬ 
sider  all  propositions.  Box  1175,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SitaatioMS  Wootod 

Advertiainf _ 


ADVERTISING  FRESHMAN— Former 
newspaperman,  31,  5  years’  reportor- 
ial,  writing  experience,  2  years'  public¬ 
ity,  public  relations  work,  desires  ad¬ 
vertising  position  with  a  future.  N.  Y. 
City  only.  Box  1216,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  48.  Eight 
years  advertising  director.  City  100,- 
000.  Fourteen  years  National  Man¬ 
ager  Metropolitan  dailies.  Thorough 
proven  knowledge  every  phase  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  References  all  for¬ 
mer  employers.  Box  1235,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVEBITSING  MANAOEE— 45,  pres¬ 
ent  position  over  12  yrs.  ass’t  local- 
nat’l  mgr.  in  closed  corporation,  quali¬ 
fied  to  move  op,  24  yrs.  experience 
North  A  South,  selling,  copywriting, 
nat’l  promotion,  organisation,  admin¬ 
istration,  detail.  $75  week,  less  with 
bonus.  Box  1095,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
A  TWO-FISTED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  seeks  connection.  Experienced 
in  local,  national  and  classified.  A  con¬ 
structive  builder.  Box  1131,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  DISPLAY  MAN  with 
rare  plus  of  thorough  retail  experience, 
"point-of-.s8le”  sense  and  merchan¬ 
dising  suggestions;  practical  newspa¬ 
per  man :  could  build  staff.  East  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VERSATILE-AMBITIOUS  GIRL,  23, 
journalism  grad,  business  mgr.  college 
daily;  wants  advertising,  publishing, 
newspaper.  Box  1100,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  record,  best  references 
from  outstanding  claasified  medium 
(65,000  cir.)  wants  position  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager  offering  opportunity  to 
prove  ability,  ambition  and  aggres- 
siveness.  Box  1180,  E.  A  P. _ 

Sitaatiaas  Waafad 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist- 
ant.  Fifteen  years  experience  city  and 
country.  Employed  as  city  manager, 
200,000  population.  Age  38,  3-A  (H). 
Desire  permanent  non-war-boom  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  1204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SURELY 


UPWARD 


THAT  LEAD 


STEPS 


Eiagerness  to  make  progress  in  a  favored  field  .  .  . 
to  find  a  “job’’  with  all  the  wrinkles  ironed  ont.  An 
employer  jnst  as  eager  to  locate  exactly  the  right 
person  for  a  specific  task.  These  steps,  leading  up¬ 
ward  to  mutual  profit,  are  wisely  guided  by  a  little 
ad  in  a  big  medium. 
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Sitnoflont  Wanfnd 

_ Circnlatioa  (CwnFd) _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER  Acs  40. 

drsft  exempt — 20  yearn  exbaritnes  on 
morning,  evening  mad  Sundsy  pnbliear 
tions.  5  yesrs  circulation  manager — 
full  knowledge  of  A.B.O.  Bpecislising 
in  home  delivery.  SmsU  msrehsnt  sad 
boy  promotion.  Excellent  refsrsneea. 

Box  1170,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Draft  ex¬ 
empt,  20  yean  experience  on  morning, 
evening  A  Sunday  publications.  Spe¬ 
cialised  in  Little  Merchant  System  of 
Home  Delivery.  Closer  boy  relations, 
route  expansion  and  promotion.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  record  in  increase  and  rev¬ 
enue  returns.  Reference,  available 
ten  days.  Box  1229,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lieher. 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  Utl  A  UUUllTRl 
OIBCfUlJkTOB  STsilsblo  at  onso— 30 
years  experience  —  age  88  —  psrfost 
hoalth — wall  edneatod— not  a  “floaV 
ar”,  11  yean  with  prsoant  Ann.  Box 
10$S,  Editor  A  Pnhliahor. 

Situatious  Wactad 

CoBssercial  Artiat 

TALENTED  COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 
knows  layouts;  young  lady,  deairea 
position  or  assignments.  Represented 
by  Arthur  G.  Patterson,  Box  32,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minnesota. 


SHuatlout  Wautad  Editorial 

EDITOR — Experienced  on  innomenbls 
weeklies.  College  trained,  27.  Honor¬ 
ably  discharged.  Prefen  work  small- 
town  weekly  or  daily.  Box  1167,  E.AP. 
BDITORIAX  WRITER  daek  or  fea¬ 
tures,  New  York,  Philadelplua  area. 
35  yean  experience,  newspaper,  maga- 
sine.  Law  grad.  Dnft  exempt.  Now 
employed.  Box  1096,  E.AP. 
JOURNALISM  GRAD,  31,  edited  Uai- 
versity  paper;  want  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tising,  related  clerical;  have  radio  ex¬ 
perience.  No  preferred  locale.  Box 

1118,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  managing 
editor. — Daily,  city  under  100,000, 
midwest  permanent  preferred,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  from  country 
weekly  to  metropolitan  presa,  reporter, 
city,  sports,  telegraph,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  re-write,  make-up,  promotional. 
Now  editor  national  publication,  under 
50.  virile.  University  graduate,  Legion¬ 
naire,  speaker,  radio,  high  credit- 
character  rating.  Salary  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  satisfying  connection.  Box 
1170,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 
JOURNALISM  MAJOR  WANTS 
Whatf — Editorial  Position 
Where  I — In  newspaper  or  magazine 
-  oflice  N.  Y.  area 
When  t — Immediately 
Whyf — Beesnse  though  inexperi- 
inced,  she  believes  she  can  write. 
Box  1145.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  midwest  Republican  daily 
seeks  managing  editor's  post  in  small 
midwest  city.  Unique  background. 
Capable  executive.  Box  1219,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EE^RTRk  with  matropolitaB  daily 
soska  Job  on  Oalifomis  paper.  OoUegs 
fradnate.  4-F.  Ex-ieheol  teaehav. 

Box  1164,  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. _ 

REPCiRTER  young,  fenutla,  with  grad¬ 
uate  degree  in  jonmalism  and  ezpari- 
anee  on  one  of  largest  metropolitan 
dailies  desires  job  with  more  seoiio  for 
ackncwledged  writing  talents.  Box 
1169,  EMitor  A  Pnhlisher. 

YOUNG  MAN— 20 — Draft  deferred- 
seeking  position  reporter.  Year  col¬ 
lege.  Now  college  correspondent,  pic¬ 
ture  desk  clerk.  Box  1224,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  reporter,  feature 
writer.  Three  yesrs  daily  newspaper 
experience,  college,  wants  job  in  N.  Y. 
ares.  Box  1225,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SItaafloat  WaoHd— Maclnmicai 
NXPERIKNOED  PBBaSBOOM  POSB- 
MAN  svuiUblo.  Age  40,  zaarrloO,  ref- 
msoea.  Wire  Ohariae  WUkljM,  111 

aims.  VaUeJo,  OeHl _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  or  Meehaaieal  Saperin- 
tendent  available.  Newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  of  wide  enerienco,  producing 
best  of  reeuHs.  Box  1342,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

CHEMISTS  delving  into  the 

mysteries  of  why  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  rubber  or  gasoline  be- 
have  as  they  do 
Flctioa  haven’t  a  much 

OutpocM  I?®*'®  difficult  job 
than  the  newspa- 
Truth  perman  who  tries 
to  track  down  a 
story  which  he  instinctively 
knows  is  untrue,  but  which  is 
vouched  for  by  reputable  folks 
who  had  it  second,  third,  or 
eighth  hand  from  “a  reliable 
source.” 

One  such  yam  which  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  daily  journalism 
during  the  past  couple  of  months 
was  finally  pinned  to  the  ground 
by  the  editors  of  the  Redlands 
(Cal.)  Daily  Facts,  a  paper  with 
about  3,000  circulation,  published 
in  San  Bernardino  County.  As 
we  get  the  story  from  Frank  E. 
Moore,  editor,  who,  with  his 
brother  Bill  writes  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  called  “With  a  Grain  of 
Salt,”  it  ran  about  like  this: 

One  day  in  December,  a  Los 
Angeles  lady  drove  out  to  High¬ 
land  to  visit  her  friend,  Mrs. 
John  Corwin.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  she  was  driving  home 
through  Pomona,  when  she  saw 
a  soldier  standing  at  the  curb, 
evidently  awaiting  a  ride.  She 
took  the  young  fellow  aboard, 
had  little  conversation  with  him 
until  they  reached  Los  Angeles. 
There,  the  soldier  said  that  he 
had  no  particular  destination, 
just  wanted  to  get  to  the  city,  in 
which  he  knew  nobody.  So  the 
kind-hearted  lady  invited  him 
to  her  home,  whipped  up  a  meal 
for  him  and  they  enjoyed  it  at 
the  kitchen  table.  On  leaving, 
the  boy  declared  that  that  Sun¬ 
day  evening  was  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  he  had  had  since 
joining  the  Army. 

Then,  the  story  goes,  a  few 
days  later,  the  express  company 
delivered  to  the  lady  a  package 
the  size  of  a  small  tnmk.  She 
had  made  no  purchases  and 
opened  the  box  with  consider¬ 
able  puzzlement,  which  didn’t 
decrease  when  she  found  within 
it  a  complete  set  of  table  silver 
and  a  visiting  card  with  the 
name  Marshall  Field  III.  He 
had  been  her  soldier  guest  of  a 
few  days  before,  according  to  the 
yam. 

Mr.  Moore  printed  the  story 
with  a  proper  skepticism.  He 
checked  with  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  back  from  the  source  by 
which  it  reached  the  paper.  That 
“pretty  lady”  had  heard  it  from 
her  husband.  He  had  heard  it 
from  his  father,  who  had  heard 
it  from  his  packing  house  man¬ 
ager.  The  latter  claimed  to  have 
heard  it  from  Mrs.  Corwin,  or 
perhaps  from  somebody  else. 
Mrs.  Corwin  laughed  merrily  at 
his  telephone  inquiry,  and  said 
that  it  hadn’t  happened  to  her 
friend.  She  said  she  had  heard 
it  while  six  Highland  ladies 
were  driving  to  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Bank  in  Fontana,  but 
couldn’t  remember  which  of  the 
ladies  had  told  it  Possibly  it 
was  Mrs.  Kyle  Alexander,  who, 
she  thought,  was  a  friend  of  the 


lady  .Samaritan.  When  Mrs. 
Alexander  was  telephoned,  she 
said  she  knew  the  story  and 
that  it  had  been  told  to  the  group 
of  six,  but  the  recipient  of  the 
gift  was  not  a  friend  of  hers. 
Mrs.  Alexander  had  attended  a 
meeting  of  Kiwanis  Club  lieu¬ 
tenant  governors  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  one  of  the  ladies  had 
told  the  tale  then — but  Mrs. 
Alexander  couldn’t  recall  the  ra- 
conteuse  and  had  no  roster  of 
the  meeting  available.  The  trail 
seemed  to  end  there. 

•  *  * 

IT  PICKED  up  the  next  day, 
when  bne  friend  called  on  Mr. 
Moore  to  chide  him  for  his 
doubts.  This  au- 
Than  thority  declared 

Tu-  T,^.4k  that  his  wife  had 
The  Truth 

Catches  Up  silver  and  that 
the  original  story 
was  therefore  true.  Mr.  Moore’s 
inquiry  to  the  alleged  witness 
brought  no  answer.  The  next 
day  another  caller  arrived  with 
the  information  that  the  lucky 
lady  lived  not  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  in  Laguna,  and  that  she  had 
befriended  the  soldier  not  once, 
but  several  times.  Also  that  the 
silver  came  not  from  the 
Marshall  Field  who  is  a  soldier 
in  this  war,  but  from  his  father 
Marshall  Field  III,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  New  York 
PM.  That  gave  Mr.  Moore  a 
new  lead.  He  wrote  Marshall 
Field  III,  and  received  this  re¬ 
ply: 

“Dear  Mr.  Moore:  Thank  you 
for  checking  up  on  the  story 
about  my  son.  The  story  is  not 
true.  I  think  it  actually  springs 
&om  a  story  about  myself  in  the 
last  war,  in  which  I  sent  a  bunch 
of  fiowers  to  my  hostess  the  next 
day.  It  did  not  include  any 
silver. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Marshall  Field.” 

To  which  Mr.  Moore  adds: 
“Has  anyone  else  seen  the  Chest 
of  Silver?” 

•  •  • 

THATS  a  frivolous,  but  enlight¬ 
ening,  introduction  to  a  more 
serious  aspect  of  news.  Every 
reporter  who  has 
Alexander  ever  covered  a 
Versue  two-alarm  fire  or 
an  automobile  ac- 
The  Preaa  cident  or  a  simple 
homicide  knows 
how  tough  it  is  to  get  any  two 
“witnesses”  to  agree  on  what 
they  thought  they  saw.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  lawyers  have  made  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  the  same  human 
inability  to  make  memories  of 
events  coincide. 

Consider,  then,  the  diffictilties 
of  war  correspondents  on  an  ac¬ 
tive  front.  We  refer  to  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  top-notch  men  who 
got  into  difficulties  last  week 
with  General  Alexander,  the 
great  British  leader  who  com¬ 
mands  Italian  operations.  Recall 
that  when  the  landing  at  Net- 
timo  occurred  four  weeks  ago, 
the  dispatches  related  that  Allied 
forces  had  reached  a  point  with¬ 
in  20  miles  of  Rome;  then  for 
several  days  nothing  came  from 


Alexander 
Venus 
The  Preaa 


that  flanking  operation  area.  The 
next  important  news  was  that 
of  the  German  coimter-attack, 
which,  for  several  days,  ap¬ 
peared  to  menace  the  Alli^ 
holding. 

That  German  attack  was 
fought  to  a  standstill,  after 
which  Lieut.  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
5th  Army  Commander,  and 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  issued  statements  designed  to 
allay  American  and  British  anx¬ 
iety.  A  few  days  later  the  Ger¬ 
mans  attacked  again,  and  again 
were  fought  off,  with  loss  of  only 
apparently  minor  points  by  the 
American  and  British  divisions, 
even  though  the  Germans  were 
present  in  superior  land  force. 

With  that  business  well  in 
hand,  (Gleneral  Alexander  held  a 
press  conference  with  the  men 
covering  the  Anzio-Nettuno  front 
and  called  them  down  for  first 
unduly  elating  and  then  unduly 
alarming  their  readers.  It  was 
“rot.”  he  implied,  to  indicate 
that  the  successful  landing  south 
of  Rome  and  north  of  Cassino 
meant  the  early  fall  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  capital,  and  it  was  equally 
“rot”  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  Germans  might  drive  oiu: 
forces  into  the  sea. 

Until  the  correspondents  found 
a  “policy  line”  which  was  in 
agreement  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  General  Alexander 
told  the  correspondents  that 
they  could  not  have  the  use  of 
the  radio  to  Naples,  whence  their 
dispatches  have  been  sent  to 
home  offices. 

The  best  report  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  best  defense 
against  its  charges  ( to  oiu: 
knowledge)  was  that  of  Homer 
Bigart,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  who  has  been 
at  that  front  from  the  start  and 
at  several  others  before  it.  Mr. 
Bigart  pointed  out  that  no  cor¬ 
respondent  at  the  front  predicted 
the  “capture  of  Rome  within  24 
hours”  and  that,  while  all  had 
indicated  the  seriousness  of  the 
counter-attacks,  they  had  re¬ 
ported  only  the  facts  that  they 
had  learnt  from  local  Allied 
headquarters.  He  also  stated 
that  dispatches  were  censored 
for  facts  at  that  headquarters, 
transmitted  to  Naples,  where 
they  were  censored  for  “policy” 
before  going  on  the  trans-Atlan¬ 
tic  air  facilities.  Our  reading  of 
the  dispatches  in  importont 
newspapers  agrees  with  Mr. 
Bigart’s  statements.  So  also  is  the 
understanding  of  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Gen.  Alexander.  As  this  is 
written,  the  ban  on  news  is  off. 
The  news  from  the  Anglo- 
American  front  is  again  free, 
with  the  writers  in  the  clear. 


NO  individual  reporter,  and  no 
six  reporters,  can  make  a  mili¬ 
tary  report  on  a  military  opeta- 
tion  of  the  scom 
Punish  of  the  Anzio  front, 

The  GuUty.  ^  G*- 

If  mans  are  reporWd 
II  Any  to  have  nine  divi¬ 

sions  and  the  Al¬ 
lies  an  undisclosed  number.  Ko 
report,  to  our  knowledge,  ^ 
tried  to  do  so.  The  facts  hive 
come  from  the  office  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  general  conunanding  the 
fight,  with  communiques  on- 
doubtedly  being  interpreted  is 
the  writers  by  public  relatioM 
or  intelligence  officers  atta^ 
to  division  and  corps  sklh 
These  facts  ( and  interpnh- 
tions)  are  what  make  the  nm 
stories,  which  have  to  pass  loal 
censorship.  If  a  distortion  o( 
facts  gets  past  that  censord4 
responsibility  rests  with  there 
porter  and  the  censor,  with  tht 
latter  holding  the  major  portha, 
in  view  of  his  presumably  bctte 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  If  i  re 
porter  writes  “policy”  into  ba 
story — and  we  confess  that  it 
don’t  understand  that  use  of  the 
term — there  is  the  GHQ  ceon 
at  Naples  available  to  elimiotte 
anything  that  might  hurt  ob 
cause  through  journalistic  emr. 
’The  reporter’s  stuff  had  to  |o 
through  at  least  two  screenihe 
fore  his  office  sees  it 
The  right  of  a  commandiii 
general  to  determine  newt  pol¬ 
icy  imder  modern  war  caoivt 
be  denied.  He  knows,  better 
than  any  correspondent  an 
know,  what  the  day-to-day  thic- 
tuations  of  a  fiercely  fought  hoi 
tie  may  indicate.  He  known  hi 
own  reserves,  and  he  has  an  kki 
of  what  the  enemy  may  brinf 
to  bear,  and  he  should  be  in 
position  to  correct  any  misUm 
impressions  that  a  non-militn; 
correspondent  might  gather  fra 
the  terms  of  a  communique.  He 
should  do  so.  He  should  >i» 
have  the  right  to  exclude  fra 
his  area  of  operations  any  corre¬ 
spondent  who  persistently  s*i 
to  put  misleading  informatia 
past  the  censorship.  We  do  ai 
concede  his  right,  however,  ‘J 
deprive  all  correspondente  « 
his  front  of  access  to  primn? 
communications  pending  tber 
acceptance  of  what  he  calli  i 
“policy  line” — which  is  too  eke 
to  the  Goebbels  idea  for  comto 
General  Alexander  has  prow 
himself  a  great  soldier  in  m 
versity  and  in  success.  He  u 
been  frank  with  the  Amerks 
and  British  correspondent!  a 
the  Italian  operation — up  to  w 
— and  we  believe  that  the  w 
writers  on  that  front  will  ^ 
convince  this  able  generiJ  <“ 
his  latest  ruling  was  a  mistiB 


"Does  a  pen^in  really  woo  the  lady  of 
his  choice  with  the  gift  of  a  pebble?” 
People  ask  the  dernoest  questions — but 
newspaper  readers  are  more-than-ever 
hungry  for  knowledge.  Editors  tell  us 
that  'The  Haskin  Information  Service  is 
tops  in  reader-interest.  Write,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C,  for  details. 


TAe  Sheboygan  Press  (20,915  E)  has 
renewed  for  this  service. 
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PLflnntD  PRODUCTion 


“We  want  you  to  know  that  our  Lino¬ 
types  fit  into  the  production  problems  of 
our  plant  perfectly.  The  self-quadder  is 
especially  adapted  to  our  business  and 
is  saving  hours  of  production  time.  This 
is  especially  important  today  with  the 
shortage  of  manpower  so  critical.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  in  the  future 
when  we  may  be  able  to  replace 
some  of  the  other  six  Lino¬ 
types  with  new  Blue  Streaks 

LINOTYPE 


equipped  with  self-quadders.^We  wish 
to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  hearty  cooperation  we  have  had 
from  your  Company  during  these  try¬ 
ing  times  in  getting  parts  and  supplies 
so  very  promptly.”  We  confess  that 
we  value  such  expressions  highly,  es¬ 
pecially  when  people  take  the  time  to 
write  to  us  in  their  busy  day. 
Linotype  ProductionEngineers 
assist  in  planned  production. 

BROOKLYN 


LhiHw  B94amU  wiih  Bpufm  ttmwi/ 
BrBm  U0hi  Cm4m994 


If  all  you  can  do  is  Buy  Bonds  —  then  Keep  Buying  Bonds! 


I'nniMl  Id  D.  S. 


“TOMORROW’S  JOB” .  .  . 


an  observation  by  G,  B.  Parker 
Scripps-Howard’ s  Editor  in  Chief 


OVER-ALL"  is  a  word  product  of  World  War  II.  It  isn’t  something 
for  wear,  either  — as  it  used  to  be  — though  it’s  being  worn  thin 
in  another  sense.  Even  "logistics"  hasn’t  been  able  to  compete  with 
it.  Anyway,  since  everybody’s  using  it,  I  am  going  to. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  just  one  sure  over-all  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  domestically  we  can  survive  peace.  That’s  jobs. 

If  widespread  imemployment  is  superimposed  on  our  accumulated 
national  debt,  then  God  help  us.  But  if,  when  the  boys  come  home,  we 
can  have  jobs  for  them— jobs  at  good  pay— we  can  go  places  and  see  a 
prosperity  such  as  the  U.  S.  A.  has  never  witnessed  before.  But  those 
jobs  can’t  be,  as  the  saying  goes,  "on  the  town".  'They  must  be  of  the 
sort  that  support  themselves  through  production.  If  they  are  merely  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  govertunent,  then  it  will  be  another  sad  tale  of  trying  to 
live  by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing. 

This  country  of  ours,  with  its  tremendous  national  resources, 
inventive  genius,  education,  intelligence  and  ambition,  has  the 
ham  and  it  has  the  eggs.  If  it  puts  them  together  it  will  have  ham 
and  eggs,  plenty. 

Or,  to  swing  into  economic  terms,  if  it  can  produce  the  volume  it  can 
pay  its  debts,  forget  its  worried  era  of  deficit  financing,  quit  living  off 
its  own  fat,  and  proceed  to  higher  and  happier  levels. 
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